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= s, Winder, of the United States Army, reported FLORIDA CLAIMS. | cause we are reduced to some one hundred and A 
)’ {es it — amendment, with a recommendation Mr. |1VERSON presented a copy of the decision thirty or one hundred and thirty-five members. : 
*») the that it do pass. ; of the Supreme Court in the case of the United i trust, therefore, that the motion of the geutle- i 
He also, from = SN odie to whom States, appellants, against Francis P. Ferreira, ad- || ™&" from Missouri will be voted down, “If the 
was referred the bi = ~ 16) granting to the || ministrator of Francis Pass, deceased, a claimant || Vole be taken at this moment, I believe it will be 
town of Tampa, Florida, the site e ort Brooke, || under the ninth article of the treaty of 1819 be- || found that weare now without aquoram; but if the 
asked to be discharged from its further consider- || tween the United States and Spain; which was || Vote be postponed till two o’clock, we will have a 
ation, and thatit be referred to the Committee on || ordered to be printed. | quorum at that time, If the vote be taken now, 
ad and Public Lands; which was agreed to. On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, the Senate || ®%4 there be less than a quorum voting, the mo- 
He also, from the same committee, to whom adjourned. || tion of the gentleman from Missouri fails, and 
was alent SO ee Randall, spine ane we will have to go through a formal call of the 
. executor of Daniel Randall, praying the payment , House. 
ee ofa balance of commissions for collecting and dis- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ; Mr, PHELPS. I can only respond this: that 
he pursing moneys during the late war with Mexico, | Monpar, April 23, 1860. | if there be not a quorum present now, the House 
ant asked to be discharged from its further consider- || The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer || ought to take steps to have a quorum brought 
d ae ation, and that it be referred to the Court of by Rev. J. G. Burien. | here. ; 
tablish Claims; which was agreed to. ; The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- || Mr. HOUSTON. [amsatisfied there isa quo- 
ia.” Mr. ere from the ee - proved. || rum in the House. 
. Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. eee ae | Mr. PHELPS. We are already under the 
R. No. 368) to provide payment for depredations PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT OVER. operation of the previous question, and, according 
1¢ Sen. committed by the whites upon the Shawnee In- 1 Mr. PHELPS. I rise to a privileged question. || to the rules of the House, we cannot have a call 
United dians in Kansas Territory, reported it with amend- || [ am satisfied that there is nota quorum of the || of the House now. 
resol. ments; which were ordered to be printed. House in the city. We had that fact exempli- | Mr. SHERMAN. I had not got through with 
ing for REPORTS OF MORDECAI AND DELAFIELD. fied on Friday last, when we found ourselves || My remarks when the gentleman from Missouri 
rtment c ; || twice without a quorum in Committee of the |! interrupted me. IL desire simply to say this: if 
sai Mr. FITCH submitted the following resolu- || Whole, and had to have the roll called and the || the House resolve itselfinto the Committee of the 
f State tion; which was considered by unanimous con- || absentees reported. It is true, that on both those || Whole on the state of the Union, we can have 
which sent, and agreed to: || calls a quorum of members answered to their peentee made. The gentleman from Tennessee 
tion of Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested tore- || names; but in many instances they were paired. {Mr. Avery] has the floor in committee, and he 
eferred tur grace ta + ap of Majors Mordecai and Del- |! Por this reason, I submit the motion that when || ¢aa go on and make his speech. There are sev- 
efcld on the Gr - the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet on || eral gentlemen here who are prepared to proceed 
PACIFIC MAIL SERVICE. Thursday next. with the discussion of the tariff question, and who 
Mr. YULEE submitted the following resolu- are willing todiscussitnow. Wecangoon with 
fJ.s _M hie winidened ang PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. it. This tariff question, and other questions, may 
S. tion; which was considered by unanimous con- . i te : ; , 
yraying sent, and adopted: Mr. NOELL. Before that motion is put,I ask || thus be discussed in the Committee of the Whole 
etofore - ; ERLANG BE AT SPT leave to report back a Senate bill from the Com- | on the state of the Union. In this way, business 
esolve: f aste quested to : Sas . : 6 a gr F ee bs r 
hereof: conmauniante-$4 tinh: Senate copinn of the coebincte ane. || M2808 Private Land Claims,as [am compelled |} will be advanced just as much as if we had a full 
Public euted with Daniel H. Johnson aad Cornelius Vanderbilt, || tO leave for home. et House. No injury can be done to anybody, and 
respectively, for temporary mail service between New Mr. PHELPS. If there be no objection, the || I think it much better to pursue that course. | 
orial of York and San Francisco, and New Orlcansand San Fran- |! report can be received while my motion is pend- || therefore submit the motion thatthe rules be sus- 
: wahe, pa Bn oe silat neceniettnseeinie tiene. | ing. pended, and that the House resolve itself into 

‘ine the . f There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
+e ene MESSAGE FROM THE IIOUSE. Mr. NOELL, from the Committee on Private || Union. 

unk ob A message from the House of Representatives, Land Claims, reported back, with an amendment, The SPEAKER. That motion is not in order 

it. fund by Mr. Forney, its Clerk, announced that the || 224 with a recommendation that it do pass, an || now. pony a 

d 1831, House had passed a bill (H. R. No. 680) for the || 2° (S. No. 104) for as final 5 enn of private || _ Mr. PHELPS. My motion is a privileged ques- 
State; relief of Gottleib Scheerer, in which the concur- || !and claims in the States of Florida, Louisiana, || tion. I have this to remark to the gentleman trom 
Public rence of the Senate was requested. Arkansas, and Missouri, and for other purposes; || Ohio. After the vote shall have been taken on my 

The message further announced that the House || Which was referred to a Committee of the Whole || motion I shall have no objection, if it be carried, to 
7 . le . . . 5 . 
of citi- had passed the following bills of the Senate: House, and ordered to be printed. || the House going into the Committee of the Whole 
H(S.N x : , Mr. NOELL moved to reconsider the vote b on the state of the Union, for the purpose of hav- 
retment A bill (8. No. 73) for the relief of Mrs. Anne hich the bill ahas y ji ‘  aeeiiaal a ’ purp 

referred M. Smith, widow of Brevet Major General Per- || W)C tae ull was reterree. ene SE eS I aa , 

95 sifer F. Smith; Mrs. Harriet B. Macomb, widow The motion was entered. (r. ere am ae that, at two 
Villiam of Major General Alexander Macomb; and Mrs. CONFIRMATION OF LAND ENTRIES. o’clock to-day, the gentleman shall have an oppor- 
Ss Arabella Ri : ‘ : al tunity of having a vote taken on this question. 

tates rabella Riley, widow of Brevet Major Genera : . . 

ne hin, Bennet Riley; and Mr. COBB. I have a privileged question which Mr. HUGHES. Lhope the gentleman from 

‘d him; A bill (S No 219) forthe relief of Stewart Mac- I simply wish to have entered. [ move to recon- || Missouri will not press his motion at this time. 

" Naval Gauss: «|. sider the vote by which the bill (H.R. No. 44) || This is the day when it is in order to have the 

The message further announced that the House confirming certain land entries under the third sec- States called for bills on leave and for resolutions. 
memo- had passed the joint resolution of the Senate tion of the act of 3d March, 1855, entitled ‘An || Let us at least goon and do that; and afterwards, 
ants of (No. 8) relative to the clai Fi act making appropriations for the service of the || if this motion be insisted on, we can have a vote 
| No. 1e claim of George Fisher, : : we 

ing that late of Florida, deceased, with an amendment, Post Office Depa tment during the fiscal year end- || on it. If there be a vote at this time by yeas and 
5 neers ’ ’ i 56 »ferre j : : sha: . 

of those in which the concurrence of the Senate was re- nee ~~ a was referred to the Committee || nays it will probably exhibit the fact that there 

was re- quested. « On SUNN LANG. is no quorum — 

; The motion was entered. Mr. PHELPS. Then, if there be no quorum 
: WASHINGTON MARKET-HOUSE. be E resent, we ought not to transact business now. 

_ The message further announced that the House. PROPOSED ADIOUEENENT OFER--sGAIs. f there bea cage we can proceed with the busi- 
insists On its disagreement to the amendments of Mr. SHERMAN. I trust that the gentleman || ness of the House regularly. 

from the the Senate to the amendment of the House to the || from Missouri [Mr. Puers) will withdraw his Mr. HUGHES. I simply propose, Mr. Speaker, 

Interior, bill (S. No. 192) authorizing the corporation of motion till two or three o’clock. that the House proceed to a call of the States for 

ubject of ashington city to make aloanand issue stock for Mr. PHELPS. I do not propose that the || bills on leave and for resolutions. After that the 

as $200,000 for building a market-house; agrees to || House shall adjourn now. gentleman from Missouri can renew his motion, 
the conference asked by the Senate on the disa- Mr. SHERMAN. I know that. and have the yeas and nays called on it. 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had Mr. PHELPS. But that when the House do Mr. FLORENCE. If there was one reason on 
us con- appointed Messrs. Canter of New York, Kuz- || adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet on Thursday || earth more than another why the suggestion of the 

‘S. No. Gore of Indiana,and Hucues of Maryland, man- || next. That will not interfere with this day's gentleman from Maryland should not be adopted, 

| in the agers at the same on its part, session. S |; itis the fact that, if the States be called for reso- 

in land Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to make one or two || lutions, resolutions may be forced upon their pas- 

; which PRINTING OF A DOCUMENT. suggestions in regard to the proposition before we || sage and cannot have thatfair consideration which 
to the The message further announced that the House || go further. I be leve that there is a working quo- || they ought to have before the House. Hereis the 

had ordered, gn the 20th instant, at twelve o’clock || rum of the House in the city; and I believe, also, || one side of the House thinned out to nothing, 
and forty-five minutes, the printing of aletter fgom || that we can do this week a full week’s business {laughter}—I mean numerically, not physically— 

a the cae of the Treasury, in answer to a res- || by discussing the tariff bill and other questions, || while the other side of the House iscomparatively 

Ailitar olution of the House, relative to the practice of || by allowing gentlemen an orn to deliver || full. Will any gentleman pretend to say that it 

the bi collecting fees on permits to land the age of || speeches. 1 do not suppose that it is possible for || would be fair legislation to force resolutions or any 

c ra passengers at the port of New York, &c. us to do any practical legislation this week, be- || other business on the House at this time? 
ar 
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yeas and nays. 
" The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 24, nays 112; as follows: 


> 


YEAS— Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Barrett, Boteler, 
Cooper, Edmundson, Edwards, Florence, Garnett, Hamil- 
ton, Jenkins, Keitt, Leake, Love, Maclay, Maynard, Noell, 
Phelps, Reagan, Ruffin, Scot, ‘Taylor, Phomas, Waldron, 
and Winslow—24. 

NAYS —Messrs. Charlies F. Adams, Aldrich, William C. 
Anderson, Ashley, Asiimore, Avery, Barr, Bingham, Biair, 
Biake, Bouligny, Boyce, Brayton, Uriggs, Bristow, Buflin- 
ton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, Case, 
Clopton, Cobb, Colfax, Corwin, Covode, Crawiord, Curry, 


Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, Dunn, Eliot, Ely, Ether- | 


idge, Farnsworth, Ferry, Foster, Frank, Gartrell, Gooch, 


Grow, Gurley, John 'T’. Harris, Helmick, Hoard, Holman, | 


Houston, Howard, Hughes, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Jones, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, 
James M. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Mallory, Mars- 
ton, Cliarles D. Martin, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, 
Millsou, Sydenham Moore, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Niblack, Olin, Palmer, Pendleton, 
Pettit, Porter, Pryor, Quarles, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Rob- 
inson, James C. Robinson, Royce, Rust, Schwartz, Scrau- 
ton, Sedgwick, Sherman, William N. H. Smith, Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stallworth, Stokes, ‘Theaker, Tomp- 
kins, ‘I'rimble, Vance, Vandever, Verree, Wulton, Cad- 
walader C, Washbura, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, 
Windom, Woodrull, and Wright—112. 


So the House refused to adjourn over. 


During the vote, i 
Mr. GARTRELL stated that his colleague, 


Mr. Harpveman, had gone home, and was paired | 


for two weeks with Mr. Kenyon. 


Mr. CAREY, not being within the bar when | 


his name was called, asked leave to vote. 


Mr. R U FFI N objected. 


Mr. CAREY would have voted in the nega- 


tive, 

Messrs. CARTER, HATTON, and BRAB- 
SON, not being within the bar when their names 
were called, asked leave to vote. 

Mr. RUFFIN said: Mr. Speaker, I shall ob- 
ject, unless gentlemen can come within the rule. 
If gentlemen are not here, it is their own fault. I 


will object to any member who asks to vote out || 


of order. 


Mr. MAYNARD stated that his colleague, Mr. | 


Ne son, had paired with Mr. Aprarn. 


Mr. McKNIGHT stated that his colleague, || 


Mr. Mooruneap, was paired with Mr. Borerer. 


Mr. SOMES stated that Mr. De.ano was | 
aired, for one week from next Wednesday, with | 


Mr. McRae. 
The vote was then announced,as above re- 
corded. 


MESSAGE FROM TIIE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate, by 
Mr. Hickey, its Chief Clerk, notifying the House 
that the President of the United States had ap- 
proved and signed bills of the following titles: 

An act (S. No. 42) for the reliefof the heirs and 
legal representatives of Mark Elisha; 

A resolution (S. No. 24) for the compensation 
of Rev. R. R. Richards, late chaplain to the Uni- 


ted States penitenuary in the District of Colum- | 


bia; 


A resolution (S. No. 23) in regard to the min- | 


ister from Japan; 

A resolution (S. No. 4) to allowcredit to certain 
disbursing officers therein mentioned; 

An act (S. No. 92) authorizing the courts to 
adjudicate the claim of the legal representatives 
of the Sieur de Bonne and of the Chevalier de Re- 
pentigny to certain land at the Sault Ste. Marie, in 
the State of Michigan; + 

An act (S. No. 229) for the relief of Angelina 
C. Bowman, widow of Francis L. Bowman, late 
a captain in the United States Army; and 

An act (S. No. 344) to amend an act entitled 
** An act to establish a criminal court’in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.”’ 


Also notifying the House that the Senate had | 


ordered the printing of the following documents: 


the right of appeal from the decisions of the Com- 
missioner of Patents be not abolished; and report 
of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, six 
thousand two hundred copies, twelve hundred of 
which are for the use of the Senate, and five thou- 
sand for,distribution by the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey. 


COVODE COMMITTEE. 
Mr.SHERMAN _Iask that the vote be taken 


| Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, demanded the |; 


not lead to length 


William Kellogg, | 


| ways will have the last word. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


upon my motion to go into the Committee of the 
hole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WINSLOW. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me, I will say a word on a matter that concerns 
the House. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Do you ask for any vote? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No, sir. I want to make 
an explanation, which I think ought to be made in 
the House. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will not object if it will 
discussion. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
last | observed in the New York Herald the tes- 
timony of a person who calls himself Van Dyke, 


_ professed to have been given before the commit- 
| tee, usually known as the Covode committee, in 


which were included certain letters purporting to 
have been written from the President to Van 
Dyke, and from Van Dyke to the President. It 


is not true, in any point of view, that that testi- || ; 
| which was read, considered, and agreed to: 


mony was given before that committee. Those 
letters have never been given in evidence before 
that committee; and I think it due to the House 
and country that this fact ought to be known. It 
ought to be known that publications which occur 
from time to time are, many of them, spurious. 
There is nothing in the letters affecting anybody. 

Mr. HOUSTON. As the gentleman from 
North Carolina has brought to the attention of the 


| House the publication of alleged evidence before 


one of the committees of this House, I would be 


glad if he would tell the House, if he can—if he | 


cannot, let the chairman of the committee tell us— 
how it is that testimony given before that com- 
mittee finds its way into the newspapers immedi- 
ately after the sittings of the committee? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I must insist on my motion 
to go into committee. I did not yield for the pur- 
pose of protracted discussion. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Under what rule is it that 
the members of that committee give testimony 
taken before them to the public, or allow it to be 
made public before they make their report to the 
House? I should like to have the matter ex- 
plained. Is it the policy of that committee to 
asperse and defame the character of high officers 
of the Government? [Cries of ‘* Order !’’ ** Or- 
der!’’}] If the committee has been raised for that 
vurpose, and does nothing else, let it be known. 
[Cries of ** Order!’ **Order!’’] If it be only to 
slander [Cries of ** Order !’’] 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will answer the gentle- 





_man, if the House will permit me. Ido not know 
|| how this testimony gets out. 


It certainly does 
get out in some shape or form. I have no reason 
to believe that any of my colleagues have con- 
nived at it. ‘There may be three or four *‘ black 
cats’? in the committee-room. 


spondence of the Chief Executive of this Union 
as an abominable practice. I deem it due to the 
House that letters purporting to have been given 
in evidence before that committee, but which 
have not been presented to that committee, shall 
not by silence on the subject go spuriously before 
the country. For myself, I el a notice any- 
thing in a newspaper about me. I was early 


| taught that there are three classes with whom I 


never should get into controversy: one is preach- 
ers, for they have pulpits and I have not in 
which to answer them; and then editors, for they 
have journals and I have not in which to answer 
them; and the other is women, because they al- 
I have never in- 
terfered with any of these three classes of people. 
[Laughter.] I mean to say, that I have never in- 


_terfered with them in animproper manner, 1 do 
| not want to suffer publications to appear in news- 


=< of evidence purporting to have been given 
»efore a committee of this House, which was not 
given before any committee, without explanation, 


| for the reason that this is about the only place 


petition of inventors and patentees, praying that || Where a correction can be made. 


Mr. COVODE. I want to say a word in reply 


| to the remarks of my colleague on the commit- 


tee of investigation, to which he has referred. Ido 
not understand that he intimates that any member 
of the committee has furnished any of this evi- 
dence. I would state that there was one occa- 
sion when evidence appeared in the New York 
Herald one day before we get it. [Laughter.] 
The correspondent of that paper was called upon, 
and a protest was made against his publishing 








{Laughter.) I} 
look upon investigations into the private corre- || 


Sd thieenennnnnat ne antennae Aa 


evidence before it was presented to the 


“ane comm) ’ 
I stated that I was willing he should g hitter, 


et it so SOon 


| as he could after it was given in tous. Wy, sent 


for that correspondent and qualified him, and th 
he testified that a witness called upon him th ~ 
or four times and finally gave him the evidene 
As to the letters which fen been referred to 
when Mr. Van Dyke was asked whethor 4 
would produce his correspondence with the Phos. 
ident, he said that he would. - 

Mr. LEAKE. I rise toa point of order 

Mr. COVODE. Mr. Van Dyke called upo 
me and handed me the correspouden :e. oon 

Mr. LEAKE. The gentleman trom Penngy). 
vania has no right to refer, even in this House, to 
what passed in committee. It isa perfectly rood 
point of order. dies 

MILITARY LAWS. 


Mr. HUGHES offered the following resolution: 


ree 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs in- 
quire into the expediency of so amending the military jaws 
commonly ealled “the rules and articles of war,” as 4; 
secure the punishment of crimes: committed during wai 
in an enemy’s country, not provided for by existing laws. 


WASHINGTON CATHOLIC BENEFICIAL soctety, 
Mr. BARR. 


I ask leave to introduce a bil] to 


| incorporate the Catholic Beneficial Total Abst. 


nence Association of the District of Columbia. 
Mr. HOARD objected. 


TARIFF. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I ask for a vote on my 


resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The rules were accordingly suspended, and the 
House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Wasu- 
BuRN, of Maine, in the chair,) and proceeded to 
the consideration of the tariff bill, on which the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Avery] was en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I wantto know whetberit 
is the understanding that debate shall continue dur- 
ing the day, and that no business shall be done? 

Mr.SHERMAN. I have no doubt that, if gen- 
tlemen upon the other side will agree that no ques- 
tion shall be raised about there being a quorum 
present this week, we one this side of the House 
can agree that there shall be no legislation of a po- 
litical character taken up, so that the whole week 
may be devoted to the discussion of the tariff and 
of political and other questions. 

r. FLORENCE. I presume that will be en- 
tirely acceptable to this side of the House. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But with the understand- 
ing that the question of the presence of a quorum 
shall not be raised. 

Mr. CURTIS. «We may want to pass resolu- 
tions. I must object to giving away the right of 
doing business. 

Mr. CURRY. I desire it understood, that if 
this proposition is intended to be a unanimous 
agreement upon the partof the House, I shall not 
consent to it; and I interpose an objection, at the 
start, to the proposition that business mayb done 
without a quorum. 

Mr. KEITT. It is not designed to do any 
business. , 

Mr. CURRY. 1 desire further to say, that if 
I choose to raise the point in reference to the pres- 
ence of a quorum, at any time during this week, 
I do not want to be prejudiced by anything which 
‘occurs this morning. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I suppose, from what has 
been said, that no agreement can be made in rel- 
erence to doing business. Iam favor of doing 
all we can, for I want an early adjournment o! 
this session of Congress. But I do not exactly 
understand what is meant by the language of the 

entleman from Ohio in reference to doing no po- 

itical business. ‘The most important part of our 
legislation has no reference to political questions. 
Lam willing to go on with general discussion, 
though I prefer to take up appropriation bills ( 
which there can be no objection, and pass them. 
These appropriation bills are mostly based upo! 
estimates of the Departments, and if the House 
will take them up, we can in that way advance 12 
our business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My proposition was, that 
this week should be devoud 


to the discussion of 
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syestions, political and otherwise, I hope chiefly | 
pon the tariff question, because that is a bill upon 
fit next week. Now, so far as this week is 
ancerned, L believe that if we devote it entirely | 
discussion _— that and other measures, we | 
<yal] thereby advance the business of the House. | 
f gqnilemen upon the other side of the House will 
vree that the question of the presence of a quo- 
-m shall not be raised during this week; that we | 
~ aij meet here day in and day out, and have - 
--a{ discussions or political speeches of any kind, | 
we will, by that course, dispose of those speeches 
which will be made some time. If gentlemen will 
not consent to that, | know of no way except to 
insist upon a quorum. ; i 

Mr. CURRY. I desire to ask the gentleman 
fom Ohio whether he proposes to pesiene all 
setuion upon appropriation bills until the House 
has disposed of the tariff bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not make any such 
proposition. I desire, atan early period next week, 
to press a vote upon that bill, whether the result 
shall be in favor of it or otherwise. 

Mr. CURTIS. As one member of the House, | 
[desire to say that [ would not press to a vote 
any great leading matter tn the absence of a large 
number of members. But I think we may go on 
and do that about which there can be no political 
diference. Lam not willing to say that we shall 
not go on with business that nobody can object 
to. [tseems to me that appropriation bills and 
many other matters might be disposed of, and 
especially that resolutions might be introduced and 
reports made. So far as I am concerned, I will 
agree not to press a vote upon anything which 
relates to the extension of slavery in the Territo- 
ries, upon the tariff question, or upon any great 
leading measure. But, in reference to other ques- 
tions, L hope the House will go on and transact 
business, and not make political speeches. 

Mr. COLFAX. I desire to state that I think 
the proposition of the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means is certainly fair to the other 
side of the House. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But your own side will 
not agree to it. 

Mr. COLFAX. It is obvious that there is a 
majority upon this side of the House who do not 
desire to press questions to a vote if gentlemen on 
the other side will on!fallow this debate to go 
on, and [ hope no gentleman will object. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Itis obvious that questions 
must be decided as they come up; and | object to | 
this discussion proceeding any further. 


pRrciemesnes 


Mr. BINGHAM. Who isentitled to the floor? || 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ten- || 


nessee, ; 

Mr. THEAKER. I desire to say that I am 
not going to pledgé myself in any way upon this 
question. I shall feel at liberty at any and all 
times during this week, or any other time, to take | 
such measures as I can fora call of the House, or 
fora vote by yeas and nays, when | think there 
is not a quorum present, for the reason that Lam | 
opposed to legislation in every shape when there | 
isno quorum. I have taken an oath to support | 
the Constitution, and I will not consent to the 
proposed arrangement. 

Mr. LEAKE. L ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, who | understand is entitled to the floor, 
to yield to me a moment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I object to this farming out 
the floor. 

Mr. LEAKE. I wish to make but a few re- 
marks. I have not trespassed much upon the 
attention of the House, and shall not now to any 
extent ButI want one thing distinctly and em- 
phatically understood. I concur in the correct- 
ness of the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Tueaker.] He says he will call the yeas 
and nays whenever he pleases. That is right. 
Now, sir, I want to say, for myself, that 1 have 
voted heretofore against every proposition to ad- 
Journ over on account of the Charleston conven- 
lion, me this morning I voted for an adjournment, 
and for the plain reason that I saw that we could 
not have a business-acting quorum here. I made 
up my mind at the same time, and so expressed 
myself to private friends, that when the Chicago 
convention should meet I should be obliged to 


change my policy and vote to adjoura over for that 
convention, . 
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oh | desire to press a vote as soon as the House |, 
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[Voices from the Republican side. We do not 
ask it.] 

Well, sir, [ will notconcede it, if gentlemen do 
We hear very much about the tariff 
question, in which my constituents feel a great 
interest. Now, you may force a vote upon that 
measure this week, while the Democratic party in 
this Hall shall be in a very small minority. 

Mr. BINGHAM. : ' 
do that. 

Mr. LEAKE. 


a vote whenever he pleases. I adinire the prin- 


ciple upon which he acts; and [ am for acting | 


upon it myself. While I announce that I am will- 
ing to vote to adjourn for this week, and the week 


of the Chicago convention, too—because | think | 


courtesy requires it—yet I warn you that I will 
resort to every parliamentary method to prevent 


a vote upon any important measure, when this | 


side of the House is not prepared for it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. [ rise to a point of order. I 
object to the floor being farme 
all the morning. 

Mr. LEAKE. I was only about to remark 

Mr. NOELL. I object to further interruption, 

Mr. LEAKE. I believe the gentleman from 





Ohio intends to act fairly and squarely, when he | 
says no vote shall be taken during the week. Did | 


| understand him aright? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I not only said so, but I 
intend to carry out the proposition in its spirit; 
and I will vote against anybody who will attempt 
to force a vote. [Cries of **Good!’’ from the 
Democratic benches. } 


Mr. LEAKE. Mr. Chairman, [receiveso many | 


assurances all around, that, having accomplished 
my purpose, I believe I will resume my seat. I 
think that is the wisest thing I have done at this 
session. [Laughter.]} 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, the speeches and || 
peeve of the opponents of the Democratic party, || 
a 


orthas well as South,everywhere, proclaim that 
the rallying ery of disunion is to be raised against 
that party; and the Opposition organizations are 
to be held up as the only constitutional, Union- 
loving, and law-abiding parties in the land, 


The great high priest and aposue of the Repub- | 


lican party upon the floor of the American Sen- 
ate, in his famous speech some time since, told us 
that his party had a great mission to perform in 


the coming contest, and that was to meetand over- || 


come this issue of d@sunion. Under the shibboleth 
of ** liberty and Union,”’ this patriotic party is to 
go forth upon its holy mission of saving the na- 
tion. Interpreted, this liberty and Union means 
the abolition of slavery, and the subjugation of 
the South. 


But, sir, one of the most ingenious and care- | 


fully-prepared and elaborated speeches which has 
been made upon the other side of this House was 
that of the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. phy ice 
some weeks since. It is to the chief points raise 

in that speech, together with some remarks of the 
very distinguished gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. 


Corwiy,] in aspeech delivered by him in the ear- || 
lier part of the session, but more recently printed, | 


that I propose briefly to reply. 


The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Perry, ] starts 


out by saying that— 
“ The discordant notes of pisun1on! pisunton! have in 


| defiant tones grated upon our ears, from the first day that | 


we took our seats in this Hall, until the present time ; while 


upon every southern breeze there comes up to the Capitol | 
from southern executives, southern legislators, southern | 
conventions, and the southern press, the same unwelcome | 


threatenings. é 
** At this point the question suggests itself: what has the 


North done, or left undone, that it should be thus rudely || 
assailed? and what reason has the South tor dealing out | 
these bitter threats and denunciations against their brethren 


in the free States? This question, with its incidental con- 
nections, | now propose briefly to discuss; and while I 
feel called upon to speak plainly, and in all frankness, | 
mean to observe that strict courtesy and gentlemanly bear- 
ing which are due trom every member upon this floor to his 
yeers. 

‘+ In the discussions which have here taken place, south- 
ern gentlemen have expressed a willingness to stand by the 
Constitution of our common country, to observe in good 
faith its obligations and compromises. We of the North 
join bands with you here. We claim that we are not only 
loyal to this great fundamental law, but that we hare been 
so in all times past. And lbere comes the issue to be tried: 
you charge us with numerous derelictions in duty; we 
charge them back upon you. 
Republican party of the Union before the high court of the 
Americas people, and charged it with treason to the Coa- 


We have no disposition to 


One gentleman on the other | 
side has had the candor to say that he will call for | 


out indefinitely | 


You have arraigned the great | 
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stitution ; we fling all special pleadings to the winds, join 
issue upon the merits, and go to the country.” 


Now, sir, Ll take the gentleman at his word— 
** fling all special pleadings to the winds, join issue 
upon the merits, and go to the country.”” 

I charge that the only disunion party that has 
an existence in this Government is that purely 
sectional party known as the Black Republican 
party with Wirtram H. Sewanp at its head. I 
cnow that it is denfed. 1 know that you sing 
pee to the Union more loudly now Ses ever, 

“very blow that is struck at, every new aggres- 

sion that is made upon the equal rights of all the 

people, and upon a common Constitution, a new 

shout is sent up for the Union. Why, the gen- 
_ueman himself, in the peroration to his speech, 
pronounced a most eloquent eulogism in behalf of 
this Union. But, sir, it is by the acts of this 
party that [ propose to try it. Upon these, the 
great jury to which we have appealed are to 
found their solemn verdict. 

When I speak of this Union, I mean the Union 
under the Constitution, and with all the guaran- 
tees of that Constitution. When I pronounce and 
denounce that party as the only disunion party in 
the land, I mean that itis the only party that has 
ever had an organized political existence in this 
Gévernment that has persistently trampled under 
foot the Constitution, denied its binding obliga- 
tions, made continued and aggressive war upon the 
sacred rights of the people of one half the sover- 
eign States of this Confederacy, and consequently 
disloyal to the Union formed by the compact of 
| that Constitution. And because we, of the weaker 
section, under these manifold aggressions, resist 
them, we are denounced as the disunion party; 
the Democratic party is denounced as the dis- 
| union ren nes you the only conservators of the 

rights of the people and the Unien of the States, 

For what was this Constitution of ours estab- 
lished? The preamble, before the first section of 
the first article is stated, tells us, that 

** We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common detense, promote the 
| general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” 
These were the great objects for which this 
Constitution was ordained and established, the 
foremost of which seems to have been ‘to form 
a more perfect union.’’ Now sir, to preserve in- 
tact this more perfect union in all its parts, to be 
unionist instead of disunionist, every such re- 
| quirement of the Constitution, from the greatest to 

the least, must be maintained. That party, then, 
_ which fails in the fulfillment of these require- 
|, ments, is ipso facto a disunion party. ‘The inquiry 
|, then is, what peer has been thus guilty? If I 
|, can succeed in fixing this perfidy upon any party, 


| | make out my case, and call for a verdict at the 
hands of the tribunal to which we have appealed. 
The last clause of section two of the fourth ar- 
ticle of the Constitution provides, that— 
| No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
| the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein be discharged trom 
such service or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim 
| of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.”’ 


The gentleman evasively says that the word 
| slaves or slavery nowhere appears in the Constitu- 
| tion. He surely will not have the temerity to sa 
that slaves are meant in this clause of the Consti- 
tution. Mr. Madison, who made the Constitu- 
tion, and who, I presume, knew as much about 
| its meaning as any of the latter-day lights who 
|, Set up to interpret it—Mr. Madison, in speaking 
| of this very clause of the Constitution, and after 
citing it, used the following language: 

"THIS CLAUSE was EXPRESSLY INSERTED fo enable own- 
|| ERs of slaves to reclaim them.” 
| Now, here is the Constitution, plainand unmis- 
| takable, declaring positively that no law or regu- 
|| lation of a State shall be passed to discharge slaves 
|| —runaway negroes—escaping into those States 
|| from service, but shall be delivered up upon claim 
|| of the party to whom such service is due; Let us 
| see how this mandate of the Constitution has been 

carried out. ‘The gentleman has had the hardi- 
| hood to say: 
‘Southern inen sometimes complain that the people of 
| the free States obstruct the due execution of the fugitive 


| slave law; but they are mistaken in this assumption.” 
*“ *  * * “Tf our southern iriends expect the 
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people of the free States to turnslave hunters, and join in || 
the chase in running down the panting fugitive, they will 
be disappointed. Wenever agreed to any such thing, and 
we never will do it; it is not ‘in the bond.’” * : 
° e ** Bad as the law is, and as objectionable as is the 
manner in which itis attempted to be executed, it is en 
forced by the people of the free States. The honorable 
gentleman trom Ohio [Ex -Governor Corwin] hastold you 
in this House it is entoreed in the West. So it is in the 
middle States, and so it has been in New England. Yes, 
sir, Buston court-house has been put in chains, and the 
peaceable people of that State kept out of the temple of 
justice by Federal bayonets, and the Treasury of the United 
States robbed of its thousands and tens of thousands to pay 
the bills for returning a fugitive slave. 
‘** It is easy enough to stand up and charge the people of | 
the free States with being disloyal to the Constitution in 
this particular; but a fair, impartial investigation wili show 
all such allegations unfounded. It is due to fairnessto add 
that, individually, | believe the present fugitive slave law 
unconstitutional ; and if a bill were introduced into this 
House for its unconditional repeal, | would vote for it; and | 
in so doing should reflect the opinions of a vast majority of 
my constituents of all parties.’? | 


Out of his own mouth will I convict him. He 
says, in one breath, that the people of the South 
are mistaken in complaining that the free States 
obstruct the due execution of the fugitive slave | 
law; and, in the next breath, that at the point of 
the bayonet Boston fugitives are reclaimed. Call | 
rou not this obstructing the due execution of the 
fawh Why all this array of Federal power, but | 
because it was necessarily invoked to carry out 
and enforce a plain provision of the Constitution, 
which was defied and set at naught? If these 
peaceful men of Boston had, like loyal citizens, 
quietly complied with this express requirement of 
the Constitution, there would have been no need 
of this formidable and expensive proceeding. 
‘* SHALL BE DELIVERED up;’’ that is in the bond. | 

The gentleman says the due execution of the || 
law is not Seaiveeiedk. and has been executed in 
New England. He has himself told how it has | 
been executed at the point of the bayonet. Let | 
us sce how it is executed now in New England. | 
The Constitution says that we shall not be de- 

»rived of our slave property escaping into another 
State by any law or regulation of that State. Now, 
sir, when I show that every single, solitary State, | 
where Black Republicanism is dominant, right in 
the face of this Constitution, has passed just such | 
laws as the Constitution says they shall not pass, 
making ita felony for any one of her State officers 
or citizens to aid in the recovery of our property, || 
how can they say that they are loyal to the Con- || 
stitution, and consequently to the Union? Ht 

From a compilation of the report of the Virginia | 
Legislature, on the Harper’s Ferry invasion, | 
which I here introduce, is shown what action has 
been had by the various Black Republican States 
on this subject: 

** States which prohibit their officers and citizens from 
niding in the execution of the law: Maine, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont, Wisconsin, New | 
Hpsaeiine, Connecticut, Michigan, New Jersey, Rhode 

siand. 

“ States which deny the use ofall public edifices in aid of 
the master: Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Vermont, 
Rhode Istand. 

** States which provide defense for the fugitive : Maine, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Vermont, New | 
York, Michigan. 

** States which declare the fugitive free, if brought by their 
masters into the State: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire. || 


** State that declares him free absolutely: New Hamp- 
shire.”’ 


What are we to think of grave Senators and 
Representatives declaring that they and their part 
have been and are loyal to the Constation, with | 
such a damning record as this? Not asingle ex- 
ception in a single State, where you have had the 
power, but what, in some shape or otlicr, these 
nullifying laws have been passed. Foremost in 
the catalogue, is the gentleman’s own State— 
Maine. By; j . 
lation has she willfully, premeditatedly, and of 
cool purpose, struck down the Constitution. To 
be more explicit, I will quote the exact legislation 
of his State wer this subject. Section fifty-three 
of chapter eighty, page 49] of the Revised Statutes 
of Maine, provides: 

** That no sheriff, deputy sheriff, constable, jailor, justice | 
of the peace, or other officer of this State shall arrest or 
detain, or aid in so doing, in any prison or building belong- 
ing te this State, orto any county or town, any person on | 
account of a claim on him as a fugitive slave. Any of said 
officers violating any of the aforesaid provisions, or aiding 
or abetting any person ciaiming, arresting, or detaining any 
person as a fugitive slave, shall forfeita sum not exceeding 
one thousand dollars for each offense, for the use of the 


|| stitution. 


| louse. 


| day previous, had dispatched a message with an order to 


| stances, all to prevent his master from 


Are not these laws and regulations just such as | 
the Constitution says no State shall pass? Is not | 
this whole party, then, justly and righteously con- 
victed of treason to that Constitution they have 
taken a solemn oath upon the Holy Evangelists of | 
Almighty God to support? How do these sheriffs, 
constables, jailors—how do any of your party 
get over your oath to support the Constitution ? 
I have shown how this mandate of the Constitu- 
tion is regarded in the New England and Middle 


States; let us see how itis in the West, where the || 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwiy] tells us it is 
so faithfully executed. Itis true that all the west- 
ern States do not come in this category, but it is 
solely because the Democracy of those States has 
held you at bay; because the Black Republican 
party has not yet triumphed in them all. 

In Ohio, however, whilst you had the power, 

you passed these nullifying laws just as bad as 
Maine or Massachusetts. The Democracy, loyal 
to the Constitution, repealed them so soon as they 
had the power. But Mr. Wane, the Senator of 
the gentleman from Ohio, a little bolder than some 
of his compeers, proclaimed upon the floor of the 
Senate the other day,that these same treasonable 
laws would be reinstated upon the statute-books 
of Ohio by the Republican party so soon as they 
had an opportunity. Are we to look then to 
Ohio for their enforcement? 
* Sir, where they have no legislative enactments, 
mob law is resorted to. Where mob law is not 
invoked, the Governors of sovereign States make 
bare the arm of executive power to stab the Con- 
Permit me to allude to the recent act 
of the late Governor of Illinois. 

I will state that I had in my possession, but 
have mislaid,a letter from Mr. Hawkins, the 
owner of the slave in question, embodying the | 
following facts, which I find in the Louisville | 
Courier: ° 





‘Five years since, Riley, a slave of J. C. Hawkins, was | 
indicted in Frankfort, Kentucky, for the crime of burglary. 
Before the trial he fled, and with the aid of some abolition 
scoundrel, made a safe escape to Canada. A year after- 
wards, bis owner met with him in Detroit, Michigan, but 
before he could arm himself with legal authority to secure 
him, the black rascal was spirited back to Canada. 

* The slave was lost sight of until two years sincc, when 
he was heard of in Chicago, as an attaché of the Richmond 
Riley took to stealing, for which he was arrested, 
convicted, and consigned to the State prison at Joliet for 
oo ne His term would have expired on February 19, 
1860. 

“But the Governor of Illinois, evidently fearing a de- 
mand would be made for him as fugitive or felon, or both, 
sent him a pardon, to take effect on @he 11th instant. 

“ Mr. Hawkins, being advised of the rascally movements, 
accompanied by policeman Milton Carry, of this city, and 
P. U. Major, Esq., Commonwealth’s attorney for Frankiin 
county, wentto Springfield, the capital of the State, and on 
Wednesday, the 8th, presented, from the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, a requisition for the slave as an escaped felon, Goy- 
ernor Bissell affected much kindness, immediately wrote a 
note to the Secretary of State for the necessary papers, and 
favorably impressed the Kentuckians by his suavity and 
courtesy. 

“In the secretary’s office, Mr. Curry was informed that 
it was impossible to get the papers so as to enable him to | 
go to Joliet by the noon train, but they would be prepared 
in time for him to leave next morning. The documents 
were obtained, and the Kentuckians reached the State 
prison next day, but the bird (black) had flown. 

‘* Mark the sequel: Governor Bissell, on the noon train the 


the warden of the prison, ordering the slave discharged 
forthwith, and advising the warden that he would fillup a 
pardon when he was informed of the date of the discharge. 
Dyer, a noted Abolitionist of Chicago, conveyed the slave | 


to that city, and on the arrival of the Kentuckians, who 


pursued him, bad him taken to Canada. 

“There can be no mistake as ‘o Bissell’s conniving in 
the eseape of this fugitive felon, for the order of discharge 
was exhibited to Mr. Hawkins and Messrs. Carry and Major. 


i . . . | ee 
_ But, sir, I might pile proof upon proof of the ; 

fidelity of this party to the Constitution, {1 yo iid 
be only cumulative. Nor, sir, does jt — 
necessary to introduce testimony at all, How 
many of you on that side of the House- end 
many of your party, anywhere, in or out of Con, 
gress, will even say that you will, in good fair), 
carry out this clause of the Constitution ? a 
man of you knows, and no one of you will — 
I suppose, that you will repeal this law whe, 
ever you get the power. The gentlem ' 
| Maine said so in his speech. All you are waitin. 
_ for is a Senate on your side, and a President i, 
| sustain you. You have now the popular brane} 
of Congress—fast increasing in the Senate— an 
paring to make a death struggle for the Prog. 
dency, with the power then, as the now totterine 
props of the Constitution on the supreme bench, 
one by one, pass away, to put in their loyai plac, : 
those who will strike down the last remainins 
hope of half the Union. “ This is part of your 
' avowed policy—to remodel the Supreme Couy— 
| so boldly argued by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Conxtrne] wholast addressed the com. 
mittee in a speech prepared with much thought. 

Notonly so, but I charge here thatit is alike your 
purpose to abolish slavery in the States where j, 
now exists. You deny it. You say thatitis only 
to exclude it from the Territories. It was claimed 
for your candidate for Speaker, Mr. Surrxay, 
that he disavowed the doctrines of the Helpor 
book because he said he was not in favor of dis. 
turbing the institution of slavery in the States 
where it now exists. If Mr. Suerman and the 
balance of your party are sincere in this, how 
comes it that he and you, by your solemn vote, 
indorse the resolution of Mr. Brake? What is 
that resolution ? 


an from 


) 
A 





| ‘Whereas the chattelizing of mankind and the holding 
| Of persons as property are contrary to natural justice and 
the fundamental principles of our political system, and are 
| notoriously a reproach to our country throughout the ciyil- 
| ized world and a serious hinderance to the progress of te- 
publican liberty among the nations of the earth: There(ore, 
* Resolved, ‘Thatthe Committee on the Judiciary be, and 
the same are hereby, instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of reporting a bill giving freedom to every human be- 
ing and interdicting slavery, wherever Congress has the 
constitutional power to legislate on the subject.” 


Here, sir, we have an overwhelming majority 
of the Republican party in this House, headed by 
Mr. Suerman—in fact,every member of that party 
| present when the vote was taken, excepting some 
fourteen or fifteen—indorsing the doctrine of the 
abolition of slavery everywhere. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has referred particularly to me, and there- 
fore I feel at el to interrupt him, to say thus 
much: the preamble which the gentleman has 
| read was never voted on at allin the House. In 
the next place, that resolution Offered by my col- 
league (Mr. Bake] was simply for reference to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with instructions 
to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill 
to prohibit slavery where Congress has a right to 
prohibit it. 

Another fact. Not fifteen minutes before the 
resolution was offered by my colleague, a gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. MeQueey| of- 
fered a resolution to provide for the emancipation 
of the white laborers of the northern States. 

I looked upon the resolution of my colleague, at 
| the time,as a very good offset to the resolution of 
| the gentleman from South Carolina. But to show 
the difference: the resolution of the gentleman 





Governor Bissell} anticipated his own pardon toa criminal, 


| and is guilty of bad faith and unmanly deception to the offi- 
| cials of a sister State, because the felon is a negro anda 


By every possible form of solemn legis- | 


siave.”’ 


Now, sir, the Democratic Legislature of the 


_ State of Illinois has prevented any such foul blots 


from being placed upon her statute-books as those 
to which 1 hate already alluded; but Ilinois did 
not happen to have a Democratic Governor; and 
we have here the instance of the Governor of 


a sovereign State, with a slave State as her neigh- | 


bor on the south and on the west, turning loose 
from the penitentiary a negro felon, just because 
he was a negro and a slave, when a white man 
would not have been liberated under like cireum- 
etting 
the fugitive slave law is 


him. This is the wa 


county where committed, or be imprisoned less than one || ¢foreed and the Constitution upheld in the West, 


year in the county jail.”’ 


‘| wherever Black Republicanism has the power. 


from South Carolina was received by the House 
by a unanimous vote, was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and is now before that 
committee forconsideration. I will say, further, 
that when any member of the House, I do not care 
who he is, introduces any proposition whatever 
that is respectful in its language and courtcous, I 
will vote to refer that proposition or resolution '0 
any committee of the House that he may desire. 
It was on that principle that I did not object to the 
resolution of the gentleman from South Carolina. 
But the action of the sixty members who voted for 
that resolution was not a declaration on their part 
that they would interfere with slavery in the slave 
States, T think there is not a member on this side 
of the House who is not now willing to make the 
declaration broadly, openly, that he is opposed '° 





any interference whatever with the relations of 


master and slave in the slave States, We do 
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believe that Congress has the power to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories; and whenever the occa- 
sion offers, Whenever the proper time arrives, 
whenever the question arises, we are in favor of 
exercising that power, ifnecessary, to prevent the 
extension of slavery into free territory. We are 
frank and open upon this subject. But we never 
did propose, and do not now propose, to interfere 
with slavery in the slave States. 

| hope the gentleman will put these observa- 
tions in his speech ; , 

Mr. AVERY. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. So that the gentleman’s 
constituents may see that we ‘ Black Republi- 
cans’’are not so very desirous of interfering with 
their interests or rights, but only desirous of pre- 
serving our own. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Are you not in favor of 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have stated to my con- 
stituents, over and over again, that I am opposed 
to interference with slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. That is my individual position. The 
Republican party never took a position on the 
subject. Some are for it, and some against it. | 
have declared to my Constituents, over and over 
again, that 1 did not think it proper to agitate the 
question of the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia; because I believe that this is the 
very paradise of the free negro. 1 believe that, | 
practically, though not legally, he is better off in | 
this District than in any portion of the United 
States. There are but very few slaves here, and 
the number is decreasing daily. As an institu- | 
tion, slavery scarcely exists here, and I am will- 
ing to leave it to the effect of time. 

Mr. AVERY. I expected that the gentleman 
would make just the apology for himself ana his 
party for voting for the resolution that he has 
made: that it was only for reference, and that it was 
only interdicting slavery (according to the last 
clause of the resolution) wherever Congress has 
the constitutional power to legislate on the sub- 
ject. Sir, as I aid in the outset, itis by the acts 
—ihe recorded votes of the party—that | test them. 
Now, if they did not contemplate legislation upon 
the subject of slavery in States as well as in Ter- 
ritories, why the sweeping clause in the resolu- 
tion giving freedom to every human being? And, 
sir, as to sheltering themselves behind that part 
of the resolution interdicting slavery — where 
Congress has the constitutional power to legislate 
ipon the subject, what doesthat amount to? Who 
are to be the judges of this constitutional power ? 
What safety have we, you being the judges? 
Would not that party which, I have already es- | 
tablished, violates the most explicit mandates 
of the Constitution very easily give such con- 
struction to that instrument, as to the powers of 
Congress, as would best suit their wahely pur- 
poses? 

Then, sir, with this solemn record made here 
but just the other day—the very last official record 
of your party upon the subject—it will not do to 
say that you are not for disturbing the institution 
of slavery in the States where it exists. 

With these facts patent to the world, because 
we of the weaker section do not passively, tamely, 
silently submit without a murmur, we are charged 
with agitating—branded as disunionists. The 
southern Opposition party, too, that, upon every 
principle of self-defense, of devotion to acommon 
section, with interests and rights in common, 
ought to be with us in this struggle—they, too, 
join in this ery of do not agitate, and of disunion, 
and elicit therefor the warm plaudits of the sworn 
enemies of their section, their institutions, and 
their rights. 

Says the gentleman: 


“Another aggression upon the free States is a threatened 
Attempt to dissolve the Union. As I mean to deal fairly in 
these matters, I will not charge this attempt upon the South, 
but upon the so-ealled Democratic rty, where it belongs ; 
for | thank Heaven we have upon this fioor, from the sunny 
South, as noble a band of patriots as ever rallied under the 
flag of the Constitution. I refer to the southern Opposition. 
Sir, the soul-stirring appeals of the eloquent NeLson and | 

‘is coadjutors upon this , in behalf of our beloved 








Union, have already met with a warm and cordial response 
from millions in all parts of the country; and we of the 
Nori and the West and the middle States will reécho them 
back in thunder tones, and will strike hands with these 


southern breth j Jonstitution 
pat Galen ren in fighting the battles of the Cons' 


Sir, I am sorry to see such lavish laudations of 
& party or political organization belonging to my ! 
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section and to my State,come from such an equiv- || clause of the Constitution allowing the African 


ocal quarter. Why is this southern Opposition | slave trade to remain open for twenty years, 
rae eulogized by Black Republicans as a noble || thereb 


y giving constitutional sanction—the high- 


and of patriots, with whom they are ready to |, est form of solemn sanction—to it fog that time? 


strikehands? Whatmakesthem patriots, in Black | 
vee eyes, more than Democrats? 


E 


ad this southern Opposition party beenas busy | 


in denouncing these, the enemies to their section, || 


nullifiers of the Constitution, and traitors to the 
Union, as they have been in denouncing the De- | 


mocracy, they would soon cease to be such patri- |! Constitution which I have already debated, com- 


ots in Black Republican estimation. Iam proud 
to say, that sometimes we have an honorable 
exception to this suicidal war. 


} 
The gentleman |! 


from North Carolina, [Mr. Vance,] some days | 
| Since, In a very able speech, gave us one such evi- 


dence. 
Sir, it would seem that ina cause like this, in 


| a contest like the one in which we are engaged, 


the Democratic party,would be their natural allies. 


| Thad hoped that this guerrilla war upon the only 


party that stands arrayed against the black pow- 
er of oppression would cease. That, at least 


| during this dark season of imperilment, it would 


have been a common cause. There are but two 
contending political powers in this Government, 
the Democratic and Republican. The notes of 
pean coming up from those States in the 

outh where the southern Oppositionists have any 
organization atall, denote an effort, as m 1856, to 
distract and divide the South. 

The partyin Louisiana, with their gallant Rep- 
resentative on this floor in their lead, | am proud 


| to say, has pursued a more patriotic policy. They 
| have there resolved, in the coming contest, to be 


the allies of the Democracy. I wish their glori- 
ous example would be imitated in ——— southern 
State. Prior to every presidential election for 


| the last few years, some element of division is | 





| 


sought to be thrust upon the southern mind. This | 


element, too, always has its origin at the North. 
It originates with those who are ever seeking to 
strike down and destroy the Democratic organi- 
zation. Sir, we are told not to agitate this ques- 
tion—vital to the South, and shaking the pillars 
of the Republic. Who, let me ask, are respons- 
ible for this agitation? Is it agitation to defend 
ourselves against aggression? Is it agitation 
boldly to vindicate our rights? Is it agitation to 
lay bare to the country and to the world these base 
acts of political infidelity ? Are we to sit silently 


and listen tamely to actual menaces of physical | 
We would be || 


as well as political subjugation ? 
worse than slaves did we do it. Our fathers set 
us no such cowardly example. In so doing, we 
would be guilty of the basest abandonment of sa- 
ered rights. We threaten nobody. We only 
say, if we cannot get our constitutional rights in 
the Union, it were better that we were out of it. 


We are met by the defiant declaration, ‘* You | 


shall not get out; we will, with our eighteen mil- 
lian, beat you back, and bind you in!’? Who 
agitates here? If it be agitation boldly to assert 
our rights; fearlessly to hold up to an enlightened 
and outraged constituency and to the world these 
wanton evidences of aviolated Constitution, them- 
selves overt acts of disunion, then, sir, the fore- 
most agitator wears the proudest title. 

The gentleman says, and so say they all: 

> ’ 

“Tt was your fathers, your immortal Washington, your 
Jeffersons, and Madisons, and Henrys, and Masons, and 
Pinkneys, in conjunction with our fathers, who handed 
down to us the very doctrines now advocated by the Re- 
publican party. Will you denounce us as traitors because 
we listen to the teachings of your own noble southern an- 
cestry? Are we to be maligned as enemies to the Consti- 
tution, because we follow, * with a careful tread,’ in the 
very footsteps of the heroes and statesmen who framed it?” 


It is a libel upon their memories to say that 
Washington, Je ben: Sdisuob: Hesirg. Mason, 
Pinkney, and the host of holy fathers of the Rev- 
olution handed down to you the principles "you 
practice, Would this Union ever have been formed 
and this compact established if your doctrines 
had been dominant in that convention? Would 
that convention ever have agreed to this Constitu- 
tion as it is, if your Sewards, your Hales, your 
Sumners, your Wades, your Giddingses, Grows, 
and Shermans had been there? You say you and 
the fathers of the Republic agree. If so, let us 
put it to the test. Let me ask you—any one of 
ou—and I pause for a categorical answer: 

If you had been in the convention that adopted 
the Constitution, would you have sanctioned that 





| Republicans. 


| 


Would you have sanctioned that clause of the 


|| Constitution allowing three fifths of our slave prop- 


erty, as property, to be represented on this floor, 
thereby giving us twenty members representing 
negroes? 

Would you have sanctioned that part of the 


manding you to deliver up our runaway negroes, 
and saying no State law shall be passed to pre- 
vent it: 

Now, unless you can answer all these interrog- 
atories in the affirmative, and then let your aets 
prove the sincerity of your declaration, it is a 
sacrilegious libel upon the revered memories of 
those greatand good men to say you stand where 
they stood. 


The very distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr.Corwuwy] himself puts forward this doctrine 
of following in the footsteps of the fathers, in this 
language: 

‘They were Americans; they were Republicans. [ do 
not use the term in a party sense. They called themselves 


We call ourselves so now, and we do be- 
lieve we are following in cur principles this day right after 


| them; what I beg anybody to convince ine of is, that [am 


|| gentleman thathe is mistaken, for he very 
intimated himself that such a thing was impossi- 





| 
i 





| mistaken in that; when so convinced, if that be possible, f 


shall surely acknowledge my mistake and abandon my 


| present conviction.”’ 


I cannot hope, Mr. Chairman, to convince the 
Rrongly 


ble; but I am satisfied that before any impartial 
tribunal, before the great bar of public jadgment, 
before which this issue is to be tried, | would get 
a verdict; and, as I said in the outset, not upon 
the declaration of the Republican party, nor of 
their leaders, ‘* part of whom he is which,’’ but 
upon the acts of that party, do I put the case. 


| And when I have shown that in every single, soli- 


tary State where this party following, as yousay, 
in the footsteps of the fathers, has had the power, 
they have, by the solemn legislation of those States, 
passed laws violative of the Constitution which 
their fathers made; when | have shown, by the 


| recorded vote of an overwhelming majority of that 


party upon the floor of this House, that they are 
in favor of the abolition of slavery in the States, 
how is it possible for the gentleman to say that 
he solemnly believes his party is this day follow- 
ing in their principles right after them? Before 
he can fasten this conviction upon the American 
mind, let him blot from the legislative annals of 
Republican States the foul statutes of treason whieh 
now tarnish them. Let him bring back, by the 
power of his logic and the magic of his eloquence, 
northern sentiment to that proper standard of jus- 
tice and constitutional right which our fathers es- 
tablished; then,and not tll then, will it do tocom- 
pare your party with the Republican party of the 
Revolution. Then, and not till then, will concord 
and peace and union be restored to a distracted 
and almost disrupted nation. ‘I tell you now that 
the whole judgment of the North with regard to 
the rights of the South must be reversed. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] used 
this language: 

“T say that Mr. Sewarp has never uttered a sentiment, 
and that one cannot be cited in all the extracts which have 
been quoted from his speeches or his arguments; that in 
Helper’s book nothing is to be found, so far as | know, more 


offensive than utterances long since found in the writings 
and speeches of the elder men of the South.” 


If I mistake not, the gentleman in one of itis 
speeches, made prior to the election of Speaker, 


| said that he had Helper’s book in his trunk, but 


had never taken it out to read it, which may plead 
somewhat in apology for this startling declara- 
tion. 


Let us see whether the elder men of the South 


| or of the North, or anywhere, ever gave utter- 


ances to such sentiments as we find in this fa- 
mous book: 


“Ist. Thorough organization and independent political 
action on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South. 

2d. Ineligibility of pro-slavery slavebolders. Never an- 
other vote to any one who advocates the retention and per- 
petuation of buman slavery. 

“ 3d. No co%peration with pro-slavery politicians—no 
fellowship with them in religion ; no affiliation with them 
in society. 
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‘4th. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants ; no guest- 





ship in slave waiting hotels; no fees to pro-slavery law- | 


yers; no employment of pro-slavery physicians; no audi- 
enee to pro-slavery parsons. 

** 5th. No more hiring of slaves by non-slavcholders. 

“6th. Abfupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-sla- 
very newspapers. 

Mr. Sewarp said: 

““] have examined the Impending Crisis of the South 
with deep attention. It seems to mea work of great merit, 
rich yet accurate in statistical information and logical 
analysis.’? 

‘Every sentence of the book,’ said Joshua R. Giddings, 
** finds a response in the hearts of all true Republicans.”’ 


Now, how can the gentleman say thatany ory 


at any period of the Government, before the ad- 
vent of the Black Republican party, ever pro- 
mulged such doctrines as these? Yet these are 
the doctrines of his party, not alone of what heis 
leased to call the school of Abolitionists proper, 
ut Republicans. Mr. Sewarp says he has ex- 
amined them with deep attention, that they are 
right, and sends them out to the world with the 
solemn sanction and seal of his approval. I take 
it, then, they are the doctrines of all true Republi- 
cans, forall true Republicans are bound to indorse 
the doctrines of their leader and chief and presi- 
dential candidate, the author and finisher of their 
faith. Why did not he repudiate them in his re- 
cent famous speech in the Seay to be circulated 
by the million amongst his northern followers? 
Although that speech was intended as a sort of 


softening down from the bold and defiant tone of | 


his Rochester manifesto, yet, sir, not a declara- | 


tion that he has ever heretofore made is revoked; 
not a Syllable he has ever said, Helper book in- 
dorsement and all, recanted; not an act that his 
party hasever perpetrated,denounced. And whilst 
the irrepressible conflict that isnow going on in his 
own borders, between his free laborers and the 
grasping power of their capital lords of the loom 
and the workshop, under his preaching and his 
policy, hasdriven him to asort of softening-down 
process, his principles, and the principles of his 
party, are the same. 
Mr. Chairman, when with unprejudiced and 
impartial eye we survey the condition of the Re- 
ublic—the South, sensitive concerning her rights, 
abaly alive to her honor, her interests, and her 
institutions, jealous of encroachment, looking full 
in the face the dangers which betide her—is it to 
be wondered at that she should resist? for it is a 
defensive war in which she has been engaged from 
first to last. Let us alone, is all we ask. The 
wonder js, that she has withstood so much, and 
so long. ‘The aggressions which have been made 
and carried on by the North upon the South, if 
they had been bya foreign foe instead of a people 
of the same family and tongue and country and 
kindred, would long since have brought on a 
bloody and resisting war. For far less did our 


among the free and slave States. Let facts and 


figures speak: 


Free States. 
1811. 1822. 1852. 1842. 1852 
New Hampszhire........ 6 6 5 4 3 
Massachusetts.......... 29 13 12 10 ll 
WemteGe yi. ss > aFen'onne 6 5 5 4 3 
Rhode Island........... 2 2 2 2 2 
Caemmectiewt...ecssssreed 7 6 5 A 4 
_ 9) ra ee 27 34 49 34 33 
PONE T sg 006sceccuns 6 6 6 5 5 
+ Pennsylvania........... 23 26 28 24 25 
C6 45% 085 da0c vib sues 6 14 19 21 21 
Danae» vguemi éuetink - 7 8 7 6 
POL, ohne chan pina’ - 8 7 10 ll 
a rere - 1 3 7 9 
EET ee - - - 3 4 
} SUROOMER. cvebuvie davai - - - - 3 
SOE, nepucms oviees 1000080 - - . - 2 
SEL cu nbs suey cesses - - - 2 
WOM ivsds cticavedesbs 103 123 141 135 144 
Slave Stutcs. 
1811. 1822. 1832. 1842. 1852. 

SUING cvnaee coon ncees 2 1 l 1 1 
Maryland ...ccccsrececcs 9 9 3 8 6 
. WRN « débipttd bees dpdée -23 22 21 15 13 
North Carolina .......... 13 13 13 9 8 
South Carolina .......... 9 9 9 7 6 
DEL dantts caus seeaes a 6 7 9 8 8 
RORIOKS cc cvcwsinesecs 10 12 13 10 10 
TeNUcsse. ....cccsersecs 6 9 13 10 10 
EONS «bs enesceegwrenss - 2 5 7 7 
PUNIDUNON. on snneubdsese - 1 2 4 5 
PUM + ockdnGesat anes. * 3 3 4 4 
PEOOUES sn ocsvenpecutves - 1 2 5 7 
BEERBORE iin’ ons v'd55 0k o - - ~ - 2 
nn »odscleecse cLecen’ - ~ - 2 
| PUORIEB. .cccccccccccecees - - - ~ 1 
SPEER ere eee 7 89 $9 87 99 

Difference in favor of tree 
OO ae piano 35 42 54 
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Since thisapportionment, Oregon and Minnesota | 


have sent three more free-State Representatives, 


makmg fifty-seven in favor of the free States. In | 
1811 there were eighteen free-State representatives | 
in the Senate and sixteen from the slave States. | 


Now there are thirty-six from the free States and 
thirty from the slave, with a fair prospect of two 
more Senators and one Representative from Kan- 
sas this session. Thus it will be seen how the 
slave power hasaggressed. Stop your aggressions, 
and there will be peace. 

You say we are responsible because we repealed 
the Missouri compromise line. You resisted the 
admission of every single, solitary slave State just 
as violently whilst it was in existence as if there 
had been no such line. You disregarded, violated, 
trampled it under foot, and say now that its repeal 


| brought the country into peril. The great differ- 


fathers burst the bonds which bound them to Brit- | 


ain. They resisted the tyranny of taxation with- 
out representation. Ours is the tyranny and op- 
pression of the robbing and plundering of our 
property ,dcclared such by the Constitution. Does 
theextremest fire-eater, if you please, demand any- 
thing that is unconstitutional? Is he in favor of 
a dissolution of this Union, if the Constitution 
were carried out and enforced as our fathers in- 
tended? I have never heard upon this floor a dis- 
union declaration that was not based upon the 
happening of such a contingency as would, in their 
judgment, result in a despotism and destruction 
of the rights of the weaker section. 


ence between the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties is this: that instead of the repeal of an uncon- 
stitutional measure, so declared by the Supreme 
Court, having brought the country into peril, itis 
your flagrant violation of constitutional laws, so 
declared by the Supreme Court, that has done it. 


| Which is the party true to the Constitution and 


the Union? 

It is a suicidal policy on the part of the people 
of the North to seek to break down and destro 
the system of labor at the South. Upon the prod- 
ucts of slave labor are they dependent for their 
daily bread. Why, sir, if the falling off of the 
trade of the South, in a few short months, caused 


| by recent social estrangement between the two 


Sir, with the solemn declarations of this party, | 


that, give them the power, and we ure to have no 


more slave States; that we are not to carry our | 
property into Territories belonging as much to us 


5 e : j 
as to you; that slavery is to be abolished in the | 


District of Columbia; that you are to make the 
Supreme Court subservient to your views, to de- 


cide that negroes are citizensof the United States; | 


that the fugitive slave law is unconstitutional; that 
Congress has power to legislate upon the subject 
of slavery, and, consequently, as you have so re- 


corded, to abolish it in the States—with this “‘ im- | 


pending crisis’’ upon us, is it at all remarkable 
that ** we should begin to think, at least, about set- 
ting our house in order?’’ 

ou are continually charging the Demucratic 
party with being the aggressive slave power. Let 
us see how the South has been aggressive. I 
have a table here showing the apportionment of 
Representatives in Congress, from 181] to 1852, 


| 


sections, has provoked revolt amongsthe labor- 
ing masses in the North, what would be the re- 
sult of the total failure of one cotton crop even? 
And who, I ask, can calculate the wide-spread 
desolation that would follow the total abolition 
of slave labor? The famine of Ireland would in- 
vade your northern realms; starvation would 
stalk through your whole land; misery and want 
would desolate your now prosperous towns and 
cities. There is, if you knew your own interests, 
a perfect harmony, instead of conflict, between the 
two systems of free and slave labor. We make 
the cotton,which cannot be made without negroes, 
and which the world is obliged to have. We make 
the cotton, and you manufacture it. But your 
policy of antagonistic interests, continually war- 
ring upon us, ts fast driving us into manufacturing 
as well as making it. 

Your policy will force southern States into the 


| passage of laws taxing goods of northern manu- 
facture. Instead of buying our domestic prints, 


boots, shoes, hats, and all such articles of prime 
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| driving them, they will rise in the maj 
might and ‘‘strike,”’ ? 

















necessity from you, we will manufacture ¢),.. 
ourselves. This will bring about that syst — 
direct trade which has been so mooted i; ak 
few years. And when your merchant princes roa 
oe capital men, your manufacturers and i F 
aborers, and your teeming and toiling popula sa 
of every class begin properly to understand , 
what want and degradation your policy jg ¢,., 
esty of thejr 
not only as they are ), re 
doing for work, wages, and bread, but strilce {h¢;, 
oppressors and false teachers from their i!]-eo:,,., 
throne of power, and prostrate them forever 
Mr. Chairman, I think I have clearly estab. 
lished that the Republican party is the at 
party in the land traitorous to the Constitytio, 
and consequently disloyal to the Union. Th: 
the founders of the Republic held no prineip\.; 
such as these; that the Democratic party jg yo; 
aggressive, but defensive, upon the question of 
southern rights; that the Republican party alo; 
is aggressive; that should this party succeed, th,, 
success would work the inevitable overthrow of 
the best Governmentever given to man. How js 
this direful calamity to be avoided? And who; 
party organization alone can do it? These are 
questions soon to be settled; and in my humb): 
judgment the fate of the Republic rests upon the 
manner in which they are to be determined, |; 
is time for patriots everywhere, North and Sonth, 
calmly to Salibieress upon these momentous inter. 
ests. We have acommon enemy. Let us, a 
least for a season, heal up-the little family quar. 
rels which have crept into our camp, and with one 
unbroken front again meet the enemy. We of 
the South should be united. We are told that 


| united South would make a southern sectional, as 


there is a northern sectional, party. Not so; for 
we have friends—a political power at the North, 
who want to sce us united amongst ourselves, and 
united with them to beat back this common enemy. 
Iam for conquering. I am for preserving this, tie 
fairest fabric of human liberty. 1 am for uphold. 
ing our institutions as they came from the hands 
of our fathers. I cherish them just as they gave 
them tous. Perish forever all the bright mem- 
ories of the illustrious past, if they cannot be 
preserved unsullied. I yield to no mortal man in 
devotion to this Union. Tennessee, the proud 
State of my nativity, amongst the first-born 
daughters after the Revolution, loves this Union 
with all the deep devotion of an elder sister. Bui, 
sir, with this devotion there is mingled a sacted 
attachment to the Constitution. Her rights in 
the Confederacy, her perfect equality, and the 
perfect equality of al! her people, she will guard 
with a jealous care. When we survey our coun- 
try—her past, present, and untold future—when 
we contemplate her mighty energies, her vast r- 
sources, her proud position, though yet an infant 
in the age of nations, it does seem that the ener- 
gies of every patriot should be aroused to the 
great duty of preserving these priceless blessings. 
tis easy to destroy, buthard to reéstablish. Once 
destroyed, reéstablished never. I warn you, then, 
vou men of the North—you who boast your 
Banker Hill and other battle-fields of the Revo- 
lution—I warn, you to beware, to stop while yet 
it is time, and stay the hand that islaid upon the 
ark of our covenant. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman, itis my pu'- 
pose to confine my remarks, at this time, to tle 
subject before us, and explain, if I can, what- 
ever may be new in the features of the bill, the 
principles upon which it is founded, and some 
arguments urging its adoption. ; 

hen I reflect upon the difficulties which ever 
recur upon propositions for the adjustment of our 
revenue laws, considered, as they have been, 1" 
times past, by men of the most eminent ability, 
I confess that it would have suited me best to 
have remained silent, and to have allowed other 
gentlemen, far more competent than myself, to 
comment upon the exigencies of the Government, 
and the remedy offered. I speak because, from 
my position, it isa duty I do not feel at liberty 
to shirk, 

The first object of the bill proposed is to author- 
ize a loan to pay off the Treasury notes and the 
accruing interest. When these notes were first 
issued—December 23, 1857—they were merely 
accepted for the relief of a temporary emergency: 
It was not proposed to ingraft a Government bank 
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ypon the Treasury, with the power of issuing, | stimulated as they are by the largest amount of | 
! 


ing,and never paying, $20,000,000 of paper 


ressul 
currency. 


In 1858, the Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury suggested that ‘* some provision should be | 


made to meet them.’’ In his way, he was then 


for an increase of the tariff, and said: 


THE CONGRESSIO 


«| am opposed to the policy of adding this amount to || 


be permanent public debt, by funding the notes. On the 

oiher hand, their entire redemption in one year would call 
for an increase of the tariff to a point which would render 
ecessary another revision of it in the succeeding year. 
rhe true policy is to look, in the present revision of the 
tariff, to their gradual redemption, commencing with the 
next fiseal year. To carry out this policy, Congress should 
provide tor the raising of such amount of revenue as will 
enable the Department to redeem a portion of them; and, 
at the same time, extend for one year the provision of the 
act of December 23, 1857, authorizing the reissue of such 
portion of them as the means of the Government will not 
enable us to redeem.”? 

While the objection of the Secretary to fund- 
ing the notes is about as valid as would be the 
retusal of a debtor to settle a running account, 
due on demand, by giving a note payable in a 
year, for a reason that he was opposed to the pol- 
icy of adding such an amount to his permanent 
public debt, our true policy is fairly stated—which 
was, and is, ** to look, in the present revision of 
the tariff, to their gradual redemption.”’ 

In the report of the Secretary of December 22, 
1859, it is merely set forth: 


and next fiscal years, it will be seen that no provision is 


made for the permanent redemption of any portion of the | 


s2),000,000 of Treasury notes. The authority for reissu- 
ing these notes will expire on the 30th of June next; and 
it will, therefore, be necessary for Congress to extend the 
law tor that purpose for another period.” 

Thus the opinions of the honorable Secretary 
having undergone a change, a new edict is issued, 


and Congress is expected to proceed and register 


it. ‘That these Treasury notes are now fixed as || 


a partof our permanent debt, with no means pres- 
entor future for their redemption, isa simple fact. 
Why, then, should they not be permanently pro- 
vided for? Itis not creditable to the United States, 
every time it wants a little pocket-money, to be 
forced to give its notesand beg for discounts, and 
when these fall due, to ask for a renewal. Bor- 





rewing money to pay borrowed money is only | 


resorted to by those on the verge of bankruptcy. 
These notes areinconvenientand expensive. F'rom 
sheereconomy they should be funded. Thereisnot 


a private banker in the country that does not bor- | 
row money upon his own * shinplasters’’ cheaper || 


than does the United States. The old United States | 


bank, with all its palatial proportions, was demol- 
ished, but an irresponsible branch has sprung up 
in one wing of the Treasury, which it is the duty 
of Democracy to destroy before it gets to bea 
full-grown ** monster.’’ It is notorious that these 
$20,000,000 of notes are kept afloat at a cost, by 
way of interest, of one to one and a half per cent. 
per annum more than would be paid if the debt 
could be funded; and the positive loss to the Gov- 
ernment is, therefore, from two to three hundred 
thousand dollars annually. Having already 
thrown away about a half million in the last two 
years, only to indulge in the luxury of an idea, 
that the ‘Treasury notes were only a temporary 


and not a permanent debt, it is time we began te | 


husband our resources and change the form of 
our indebtedness, sc as to impose a lighter burden 
upon the people. 
to authorize a loan of $21,000,000, which may be 
reimbursed after two years, by giving three 
months’ notice, or after six years, without notice. 
There is no doubt such a loan can be negotiated 
ata much cheaper, rate of interest than can be 
Treasury notes. 

The issuance of Treasury notes aggravates an 
evil, already great, in swelling the paper currency 
so as to make our own the dearest markets of the 
world—the place where to sell, and not to buy. 
The aggregate debt of the banks, January 1, 1859, 
Was $452,875,096, being an increase in one year 
of over one hundred and eleven million dollars, 
and a than it was at the time of the crash 
of 1857. The increase of specie was, to be sure, 
$30,000,000; but the increase of deposits was more 
than twice that sum. If the banks were called 


Upon to pay even one half of their deposits, or 
one half of their circulation, we should soon dis- 
cover the extent of the inflation. Certainly it is 
an evil to which the Government should not con- 
tribute. Large importations for another year, 





For this purpose we propose || 


I| 


| incidental protection thus afforded by a revenue tariff would 


| 


«Jy the estimated means of the Treasury forthe present | 


| 


| 
' 


' country without doing injustice to any.”’ 


| these changes, besides keeping in view duties for | 
| revenue, he also advised such diseriminations as | 
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paper currency the country has‘ever carried, will 
be avenged by another monetary crisis. 


The next sybject of the bill, and the one of par- || 
; amount importance, is that of a revision of the | 


tariff. It must be owned, in the outset, that, if 





p in Treasury estimates; but, fortunately, the 
»lunder is less fatal to the country than would 
have been a realization of the estimate, 

Mr. Chairman, there are many claims before 
| Congress of unquestioned merit. ‘There are some 


| works of improvement, national in their charac- 


the present revenue laws will serve the purposes || ter, loudly demanding attention; and there are all 
of the Government, and are not oppressive in their || the contingent expenditures, which cannot be 
operation upon the general interests of the coun- || foreseen, but surely to happen. These are all to be 


try, no revision is necessary. [ think it is an 


} 


summarily dismissed, lest we should exceed the 


J | 
easy task to show they are faulty in either view || estimates. The liberation of any portion orall ofthe 


of the subject. It must be still further conceded 
that, unlessthe changes and modifications we pro- 
pose are better, both for the Government and the 


people of our country, they have no claims to be || 


adopted by this House. : 

The authority of the President, in his message 
of a year ago, for a radical revision of the tariff, | 
was full and explicit, and in his last message he 
says his opinions then expressed have undergone | 
nochange. He said: 

“Tt is our true policy to increase our revenue s0 as to | 
equal our expenditures. Itwould be ruinous to continue 
to borrow. Besides, it may be proper to observe that the 


at the present moment, to some extent, increase the confi- 
dence of the manufacturing interests, and give a fresh im- 
pulse to our reviving business. To this surely no person 
will object.” 

When the President said this, I trust he had 
authority at least to speak for his friends. | 

The Secretary of the Treasury also, though dif- 


fering with the President as to the propriety of || 


specifics, did not fail to ‘‘ recommend such changes | 
#3 will produce the amount required for the pub- | 
lic service.”? He said: 

** In accordance with the suggestion contained in my last 
annual report, | recommend that schedules C, D, F, G, H, 
be raised, respectively, to twenty-five, twenty, fifteen, ten, 
and five percent. I see no good reason tor having departed, 
in the act of 1857, from the system of decimal divisions. 
The present state of things affords a fit opportunity of cor- 
recting the error.”’ 

To raise the ‘‘ additional amount needed,’’ he 
advised the selection of ‘‘ certain articles to be 

. : 9 
transferred from lower to higher schedules.”’ In 


** will best promote the various interests of our 


Such are the official statements of those highest | 


in authority and most secure in the confidence of || 


the Democratic party, to whom Congress looks 
for information touching subjects requiring legis- | 


\] 


| public lands as a source of revenue is to be vetoed, 
leat we disappoint the estmates. Last year Con- 
| gress, thinking an expenditure of $83,751,511 57 
was extravagant, made a reduction of twenty-odd 
| million; and so this year, the Secretaries have 
| made economy their ** particular vanity;’’ they 
| beat Congress; and the Navy is to rot, the public 


|| buildings are to stop half way up,and the mail ser- 


vice be crippled and put upon crutches, lest ** ad- 
| ditional demands are created upon the Treasury.”’ 
| They ask for nothing. Mr. Chairman, unless 
_ Congress proposes to wind up the business of 
Government, it will still lop off all extravagances 
and then ‘* pay the debts and provide for the com- 
; mon defense and general welfare of the United 


i! States.’’ 


The Secretary of the Treasury very earnestly 
and properly declares ‘ the idea of increasing the 
| public debt to meet the ordinary expenses of the 
| Government should not be entertained for a mo- 
ment.’? With such patriotic sentiments, it would 
hardly be suspected that the idea condemned with 
so much unction has been practically illustrated 
| for the past three years by the present Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 
| Balance in the Treasury, July 1, 1857......$17,710,114 97 
Publie debt, as it stood July 1, 1857......... 29,060,286 SO 
Public debt, as it stood July 1, 1858......... 44,910,777 66 
Public debt, as it stood June 30, 1859....... 58,754,699 33 

This shows the public debt has been steadily 
increasing to mect ordinary expenses, every year 
during the present Administration, The sum total 
| of this idea, ** not to be entertained for a moment,” 
will be seen by adding the balance in the Treas- 
ury on the Ist July 1857, to our present debt, 
| deducting the pubiic debt of 1857, or an increase 
|-of $47,404,426 60. 

That some revision of the tariff is necessary, in 
order to pay any portion of the public debt, will 
| be even more apparent when we consider that our 

entire public debt talls due between this and 1868, 








lative action. The present tariff is not satisfac- | 
tory even to the President, and the Secretary has | 
suggested amendments. Both are apparently will- | 


ing, within the latitude of a revenue tariff, to make | 


| discriminations that will promote the interests of | 


|| President and Secretary have not agreed; and, if | 
| they had, it is the constitutional duty of Con- | 


the country. Precisely what these discrimina- | 


| 
| 
} 


tions shall be, and in what mode obtained, the | 


gress to determine. 

In the last annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury there is a faint hope held out that the 
receipts will equal the expenditures; but this is 
coupled with so many conditions, not likely to | 
be realized, as to inspire but little faith elsewhere. 
The Secretary admits that the estimated balance in 
the Treasury, June 30, 1861, is so small.as to leave | 
no margin for additional appropriations. He ad- 
mits, if the receipts do not come up to his esti- 
mates—admits, if the appropriations exceed his | 
estimates; if additional demands are created upon | 
the Treasury by the legislation of the present | 
Congress; or if Congress should determine to 
provide within this period for the payment of any 
portion of the public debt; in any of these con- 
tingencies, ‘* provision,’’ he says, ‘* must be made 
to meet them by such increase of tariff duties as 
may be required for that purpose.”’ 

1 will not allude to it as a matter of reproach, 
for I know that the financiers of the Treasury 
have not established a fame for infallibility; but 
to show that the estimates of the Secretary must 
be taken with some allowance, | desire to call the 
attention of the House to his estimates for the 
year 1859. It will be found that he assumed the 
receipts from customs would be $69,500,000. This 
would have required, according to the proportions 
of the previous year, importations to the extent 
of $508,090,540. ‘I'he actual importations were, 
however, $338,768,130, and the actual revenue 
from customs only $49,565,824—something of a 





and all the balance of the public debt contracted 
| In 1842 falls due in one year from December next. 
| How is this to be met? Our bill is the answer. 
| We must pay as we go. Doubtless we ought to 
| retrace our steps of extravagance; but we cannot 
do itall at once, It must be step by step. Im- 
portant interests should not be destroyed at a 
| blow; and the public credit must be preserved. 
| A revision of the tariff isa necessity. Besides, it 
is not fit that the Government of the United States 
should * go to bed without its supper”’ every ume 
the imports of the week fall short a million at the 
port of New York. Let the most rigid scrutiny 
— as to all charges upon the Government; 
| but their sum total, when ascertained, should be 
met by a full and ample supply. 
Thereare certain evils resulting from our present 
_ revenue laws, so distinctly pronounced that the 
| common sense of the nation demands their cor- 
rection. To enable the Government to go on even 
in this from-hand-to-mouth manner, the people 
are crammed with foreign goods, and for everv 





\| fourteen or fifteen million of revenue collected at 


home they foot a bill of one hundred million 
abroad. Non-discrimination and positive dis- 
crimination against our own peopte have produced 
overtrading to a larger amount and for a more 
protracted period than any ia the annals of our 
Government. In ten years our foreign imports 
|| have more than doubled. (Vide Appendix B.) In 
|| 1849 they were $147,851,439, and in 1859, as poor 
as we were, they reached $338,765,130. (Vide 
Appendix G.) Our exports to Great Britain for 
the last year exceed our imports about fifty million, 
($49,201,432;) but this, to a considerable extent, 
is applied to the payment of interest on our large 
foreign debt, now supposed to be over five hun- 
dred million dollars, which we have recklessly 
contracted for railroad iron and Manchester and 
Glasgow goods. Unfortunately, it must be added 
that this was not sent in cern or flour, nor in cotton 
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it was paid in solid cash from the Mint. The coin | 


and bullion exported, deducting all imports, for | 


1859, was $57,517,708, or as much as the whole 
yearly product of the country! With all our 


industry and acuteness, we have been unable to | 


hold on to the gold dug out so prefusely on the 
Pacific coast, Our sweat in that quarter does not 
‘lard the lean earth’ here. The mines of Cali- 
fornia, our mints and assay offices, are all sub- 
servient to the British empire, and are worked 
and kept in motion for their exclusive benefit. 
Not for one year only, but for nine years past, 
the excess of our exports of coin and bullion 
averages $40,069,875 annually. 

There must be something radically wrong in a 
system which produces these results. 

There is a transcendental philosophy of free 
trade, with devotees as ardent as any of those 
wio preach the millennium, and who will be fit 
legislators for that period, but not till then, which 
calls for a passing notice. It is the poetry of legis- 
lation—a sunlit theory, rejected is practice by 
every civilized nation on the globe. While we 
support the Government entirely by duties levied 
upon importations of foreign goods—and no one 
proposes to do it otherwise—it is difficult to under- 
stand what gentlemen mean when they talk of 
free trade. Until this mode of taxation is abol- 
ished, free trade is not possible. All the litera- 


ture or logic on this subject, therefore, when ap- | 


plied to us, is impertinent. If all nations were 
equally wise, strong, wealthy, and in exactly 
equal circumstances, then free trade would be 
just and proper. But it would be oppression to 
force a less fortunate nation into such a race. 
I'ree wade involves the absurd assumption that 
new rivals can successfully compete with those 
who have already reached the highest proficiency 
in any art or manufacture. But give a vigorous 
people, alive to every new scientific discovery, 


with plenty of capital and coal, the start in man- | 
ufactures, and they will hold it in any open mar- | 


ket to the end of time. The wall of earth in front 


of the assailing armies before Sebastopol was no | 


more essential to their security, than are laws | 


awarding the home market to the existence of 
manufactures ** yet in the gristle, and not hard- 
ened into the bone of manhood.’’ The President 
of the French Legislative Corps, in a speech on 
the late commercial treaty, fairly states the whole 
question. ‘* Free trade may,’’ says he, ** it ap- 
pears to me, be considered as the object to which 
society is tending, but protecuon ought to be the 
means of arriving at it.”’ 

The stale argument of free trade is: ** Buy 
where you can buy cheapest.”’ 
proposition it is right. j 
because itdoes not disclose the fact that you buy 
cheapest where you can pay easiest. Suppose 


As a simple | 
The fallacy is hidden, | 


a farmer to pay a dollar for a scythe, and to do | 


it with one bushel of corn: it does not cheapen 
the article to show him where to buy it for fifty 
cents, when he will have to part with the same 
bushel of corn, or even two bushels, to get the 
fifty cents. Free trade abjures patriotism and 
boasts of cosmopolitism. It regards the labor of 
our own people with no more faver than that of 
the barbarian on the Danube or the cooly on the 
Ganges. 

The policy of England is often referred to as an 
exemplhification of free trade. It is true that she 
is able now to carry her various manufactures, 
and does carry them, to almost every port in the 
world, proving that she requires very little or no 
protection; and it is equally true that the history 
of her tariffs shows that she only reached the 
power to cover a field so immense by early pro- 
tection, held witha firm grasp, and a stage 


by stage, as each branch of her industry has ap- | 


proximated to perfection, I will publish a table 
which willexhibit these facts. But in this very pro- 
cess of education, a comparison of our own tariffs 
of 1824, 1828, 1832, 1842, 1846, and 1857, will 
show that we have made more rapid strides in 


cheapening manufactures, and therefore lessening | 


the necessity of incidental protection, than ever 
England made herself in any equal pertod of time. 
Having more than two centuries the start in their 
industrial enterprises—for while we were her col- 
onies she objected to our making even wool hats 
or heb-nails—we are now not more than fifteen 





; » ° j . ‘ . 7 ‘ | ° . . 
or tobacco, much less any ** Yankee notions;’’ but |; 1842, with the difference of circumstances, was all times difficult to determine 
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more discriminating, and afforded more incidental | 
protection, than what we ask for America now. | 
The pupil will soon overtake his mistress. (Vide 
Appendix H.) x 
With not much more of population than our | 
own at the present time, the taxation of Great 
Britain is five times greater, or £87,000,000, to 
our seventy or eighty million dollars. If she 


| raised the whole of her $400,000,000 annual ex- | 


trade. 
| or go abroad themselves. They must sell or em- 


, and thirty to one hundre 


|| penditure in the shape of duties upen foreign goods, | 


it would annihilate her commerce, and the ‘‘ nation 


of shopkeepers’’ would be shut up within their || 


own shores. Commercial, not less than naval | 
supremacy, is an object of ambition. Half as 
much foreign as there is of American tonnage is 
now engaged in our carrying trade. It is not 
enough that we pay England from one hundred 

d and fifty million dollars 


for the products of her mines, shops, and factories, 


| but she must do the freighting, and thén calls us 


| terials, less than one million sterling being in 


beat France in the trade of jack-knives, and is 


| give them the maximum of employment.”’ 
| trade would let other people find employment at 


| prohibition so that no duty shall exceed thirty 


‘*shabby’’ because we de not permit her to do 

our coasting trade also. The total trade of Eng- | 
land with France is not one half of that with us, 
and the chief portion of this consists of raw ma- 


manufactured goods. Now, what is the great 
boon obtained, so loudly proclaimed by England, 
in the late treaty with France? Only this: France 
engages to reduce the duties on coal, coke, iron, 
steel, tools,and machinery, during the year 1860; | 
in yarns and goods in flax and hemp, June 1, 
1861; and on a certain list to remove the present 


per cent., October 1, 1861; and after three years 
the maximum duty on this list is not to exceed 
twenty-five percent. This is called ‘the great 
engagement”’ of France! To enable her manu- 
facturers to meet even this reduction, the Govern- 
ment proposes to loan them 40,000,000 francs to aid 
in the purchase of new machinery. ‘Twenty-five 
per cent. three years hence! Even the average 
rate upon our dutiable goods alone, after admit- 
ting $30,000,000 free, for the past year, was only 
nineteen and one tenth per cent. ‘The French and 
English treaty merely shows that England can 








willing to risk beer against wine. 
It is not strange that England seeks freedom of 
Her people must sell their labor abroad, 


igrate. The condition of remaining at home is, 
that they secure a market elsewhere. They are 
the universal tradesmen of the world, and would 
tear down all barriers to their free ingress and 
egress. They ‘* buy of the stranger the skin of 
the fox fora groat, and sell him the tail fora shil- 
ling.”? Itis the ruling idea of her statesmen to 
give their people employment. Mr. Gladstone, 
in his late masterly speech, pointedly said: * if 
you want to do them (the people] the maximum 
of good, you must operate upon trade, which will 
Free 





the expense of our own. 

Mr. Chairman, part of the expenses of the war 
with America, as laid before the British Parlia- 
ment, were for “‘ five gross of scalping-knives.”’ 
We could.endure malice, but how shall we resist 
unrestricted commercial love? The most insidi- 
ous scalping-knives we have to encounter are 





| British free trade and British reciprocity. Great 
| Britain, happy in her position and the absolute 


| It is too much to ask that we, whose 


_ supremacy of her trade, can a weight and chal- | 
, lenge a race with the strongest 


ower in Europe. 
years and 


| training have not yet fitted us for the contest, shall 


i] 


ne | others. The precise point at which to adjustthe 
years in her rear. The British tariff existing in || weight of taxation so as te do no injustice, is at 


| 
_ proffer equal terms. As well match a colt against 


| agriculture, manufactures, mining, and commerce, 


It should be noted that the colonial dependen- 
cies of Great Britain are all provided with tariffs 
adapted to their circumstances, and differing from 
each other even as the tariffs for Scotland’and Ire- 
land have differed until very recently. Why does 
not England apply her free-trade catholicon to 
India, Australia, Jamaica, and the Canadas ? 

In adjusting the details of a tariff, | would treat 


as I would our whole people—as members of one 
family, all entitled to equal favor, and no one to 


| 
an acknowledged champion of the turf. 
be made the beast of burden to carry the of 


April 23 


ae 


and e le 
when all branches of industry are unusually’ 4 


pressed, as is the fact at the present time I 

mining yields byta small return, agriculture sia 

no more. If factories can be purchased at hair 
price, so can ships. 

The great vice of our system has been th 
make business legislation subservient to part 
success. We need stability, and get connelen. 
change. The French merchants did not mean : 
trade when they said, ** let us alone,’ 

test against instability. 

_The principles upon which the present tariff 
bill are founded do not necessarily raise the ques. 
tion of protection per se. Our manufacturers haye 
made such advances that a revenue tariff, with 
proper discriminations, will be found, in most in. 
stances, all that may be required for a fair share 
of prosperity. No prohibitory duties have been 
aimed at; but to place our people upon a level of 
fair competition with the rest of the world, js 
_ thought to be no more than reasonable Most of 
_ the highest duties fixed upon, have been so fixed 
_more with a view to revenue than protection, 
_ This applies to high-priced glass and chlenaion 

wool cloths, silks, and linens, especially. These 
| will be imported under any system, and they are 

consumed by those who are most wealthy, and 
who ought to contribute most liberally to the sup- 
port of Government. To compensate for this, 
| wherever it has been practicable, all medium or 
low-priced articles, as those enumerated, and cot- 
tons, crockery, and glass, have lower rates of 
duty attached. The objection has been that the 
cheap shirt and the inferior coat paid the same 
duty as the superfine article; but this is here re- 
moved. It is possible that the manufacture of 
broadcloths, of which we now make none, and 
some other articles, may spring into life under 
_ the provisions of this bill; but if they should, it 
| will be some time ere they will diminish the con- 
| sumption of the foreign article, and when they do, 
it will be cause for gratulation. 

Our mineral wealth is unsurpassed in extent. 
Our coal fields have an extent of one hundred and 
ninety-six thousand square miles, and all Europe 
contains buteighty thousand five hundred and fifty- 
four square milcs, though our fields produced only 
nine million tons to sixty-eight million tons pro- 
duced last year by Great Britain alone. In iron, 
steel, copper, lead, zinc, and quicksilver, we 
ought to supply the world, and ourselves at least. 
Yet our importations of each are upon a scale of 
| great magnitude. Nothing would more contribute 
to our real independence than to besome self-re- 
| liant upon our own country for metals; and they 
have, therefore, been treated liberally. But it 
will be seen that the specific rates, even upon iron, 
| are only equivalents for the tariff of 1846, on the 
average values of the last six years, or a change 
_ of form rather than of substance. ( Vide Appendix 
/D and F.) The policy of developing mineral 
wealth is illustrated by the fact that ore, dug out 
in New Jersey, and without value in the mines, 
is converted into material worth $3,000 per ton. 

Itisextremely venturesome to make predictions 
| as tothe future operations of lawsconcerning com- 
merce. Slight causes produce a variation in the 
current, asa pebble thrown into the Atlantic is said 
to send a wave to the opposite shore. It is to be 
expected that the bill we propose would slightly 
check the consumption of some articles, and in- 
crease the consumption of others. If we purchase 
less of extravagances we shall be able, however, 
to pay for a larger amount of the more bulky ne- 
cessities of life. The revenue will obtain ample 

compensation for any less of imports by the spe- 
| cific duties which will arrest some, at least, of the 

fugitives that have se long escaped through sys- 

tematic undervaluations. After a most paticnt ex- 

amination, [ feel confident the importations under 
| this bill would produce sixty million of revenue 
' 


al We 


free 
: but a pro- 





and not more. Our resources from the public 
lands cannot now be considered reliable; so that 
we should have, if our annual expenditures did 
not much exceed fifty million, four million to 
pay the interest on our public debt, and about six 
million to devote to its extinguishment. Pursu- 
ing this policy, in the course of ten years we 
_might hope to pay off the entire public debt, 
| which has so recently appeared. : 

In the earlier part of the bill, the articles upon 


| which specific duties are proposed will be found 
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¥ 80 arranged in separate sections, according as they value is difficult to be estimated. A specific duty | of India, it is hard to conceive of a less benevolent iW F. 
r de. have some similitude of character, or as they are 1 will undoubtedly restore them to health more || act upon the part of Government than this five * 
if ysually grouped together, Then follows a sec- “wv than any other. |, and nine per cent. discrimination against our own 
elds tion (19) with a list of articles to pay a duty of | hat our entire imports from France are, in fact, people. In the same category jute 18 placed, being 
half en per centum ; another (20) withaduty of twenty || double the amount our returns would indicate, 1s || rated at nineteen per cent.; while gunny cloth is 
ser centum; another (21) with a duty of thirty || apparent from the report made by Secretary Cobb, |, but fifteen per cent. Such are the ,OSitiVe pre- t 
t we per centum; and then a section (22) with the list || January 29, 1859, notwithstanding the clever in- || miums we offer to foreign ane aaham On 
arty of articles exempt from duty. In the tariff laws, || tent toexcuse and befog the matter. In four years || most of these articles we propose a remedy in the 
legs as they now eX1st, we have along alphabetic pro- || our returns would show only $148,639,293 of im- || form of specific duty. 
free cession of schedules, as letters A, B, C, D, E, F, || ports, while the French returns, the most accurate | On sugar it 1s proposed to place a duty of one i 
Dr. G, H, and I, to which are attached the rate of | in the world, exhibit $286,351,972. ‘lhe extent || cent, graduated on clayed sugar to one cent and a 
thirty per centum upon A and B; and then twenty- || of these utterly scandalous undervaluations I will || half, and on loaf two cents and a half per pound. 
riff four per centum, nineteen per centun, fifteen per || show in an appendix, with extracts I have been || This will prove a better protection than an ad val- 
les- centum, twelve per centum, eight per centum, and | permitted to make from the manuscript of a most || oremduty when oursugar planters need it, and will 
ave four per centum—the remaining letter (1) repre- || reputable gentleman, Mr. Hodge, our late consul || not be an intolerable tax when their crop happens 
vith senting the free list. ‘This miscellaneous troop || at Marseilles. (Vide Appendix I.) It will be there | to be cut off. In 1857, when we did not require 
Line has nothing to recommend it on its face, and a || seen that wines, wool, blankets, and lead, are regu- || it for revenue, and the planters had no crop to 
are close RUA der show br eareione of ierly. sont with false invoices. Our consul at |) protect, we collected on sugars alone, in duties, 
een e articles under their several heads to be as ar- || Frankfort informs us, also, that it would appear || $12,832,950. Being icle ivers Ces- 
l of ieee. in many instances, as are the rates. In || all exports of jewelry have ceased years nae 1 ar ver teat ated SS aie . saiite, 
, ig our bill we propose decimal divisions, with a lat- || that place, but that large quantities are there made || than any other nation, it ought at no time to be 
Lof itude of ten per centum; which will be found bet- || expressly for the American market. How all || placed beyond their reach. 
xed ter for revenue or discrimination, and will also be || this is got through the United Statescustom-house, ||| With the subject of wool, the same difficulties 
on, far more convenient in practice. So much as to || he says, is a proper subject of inquiry. In that || which have hitherto perplexed legislators still ex- 
re, the structure of the bill. : opinion the consul is not alone. Another fact is || ist. The manufacturer and the wool grower, 
ese By the present law, all non-enumerated articles || suggestive. The whole imports of thread laces || equally anxious to confer a benefit, one upon the 
are pay a duty of fifteen per centum. We propose || and insertings for 1859 were, by our returns, but |, other, are equally firm in their convictions of pol- 
ind that all raw or unmanufactured articles not enu- || $276,292. Any dealer would see that thatamount | icy. Facts show that the crop of wool preduced 
up- merated and not otherwise provided for shall |} would scarcely supply the retail trade of New || in this country will not supply more than about : 
18, pay a duty only of ten per centum; and that all || York city alone. Of course the greater pértion is || two thirds of the home demand. This supply 
or articles manufactured, in whole or in part, not || smuggled. || must be obtained on terms that permit its manu- 
ot- otherwise provided for, shall pay aduty of twenty || At present no very fine cotton goods are made || facture here, or it will be imported in woolen manu- 
of per centum, ad valorem | in this country, though we are able to export many || factures. On the other hand, if our wool crop is 
the The present schedules of four, eight, and twelve || of the coarser sorts. A specific duty is now at- || now too small, its increase ought to be encouraged. 
me percentum we have placed mainly in the section to || tempted in part, which will graduate the duty || Itisclear the consumption of wool is getting ahead 
re- pay ten per centum, and partly in the section free || better for purposes of revenue, and will serve to || of the production, the world over. If anything 
of of duty. ; encourage the production of some of the finer styles || like present prices continue, there is no doubt that 
nd From the present free list we have taken a few || of goods. As the tariff now is, all articles made |, the present stock of sheep in the United States can 
ler articles upon which nearly as much revenue will || on frames, unbleached, such asecaps, gloves,socks, || be doubled within five years. 
it be realized as will be given up upon a much larger || shirts, and drawers, pay only fifteen per cent.; or || Meantime, the bill proposes to harmonize these 
uF number added, many of them tropical productions, || if bleached, twenty-four percent. Our own man- || interests, by allowing all wool under a maximum 
0, and which have been candidates for freedom for | ufactures of this sort have nearly ceased, while || price to come in free of duty, and wool above that 
the last thirty years. Such articles as acids, crude || the foreign importation, from $779,853 in 1847, | to pay a duty of eight cents per pound. It taking 
it. brimstone, and gums, now paying but four per || has run up to $3,210,287 in 1857. (Vide Ap- || two pounds of fair wool to make one pound of 
nd centum, and saltpeter, borax, gutta percha, and || pendix E.) These goods, costing more labor, || cloth, a specific duty of sixteen cents per pound, 
he India rubber, cabinet woods, grindstones, sulphate || would appear to demand a rate of duty not less | to equalize that on wool, is proposed on cloths; 
y- of ammonia, and various others used in dyeing or || than those of the loom; but instead we have a pos- and in addition thereto, fifteen, twenty, and twen- 
ly tanning or by mechanics and farmers, that we || itive discrimination against them. |, ty-five per cent. ad valorem, according to their 
O- propose to exempt from duty, have long been || It is important, if the production of cotton is to || respective descriptions—ecoarse cloths paying a 
ny considered by statesmen of all parties, in this and || be increased, that the home market should be ex- || low, and fine cloths a higher rate. This adjust- 
ve other nations, as untenable objects of revenue. || tended. ‘The domestic consumption of cotton in || ment is believed to be entirely fair,and should be 
te On brandy, wine, and other liquors, we offer a |! 1856 was 293,732,550 pounds, or two fifths the |) satisfactory. 
of specific duty, to prevent evasions and to obtain || amount (780,040,010 pounds) we that year ex- || On flaxseed or linseed we propose a specific 
le revenue. They areluxuries,and notalwaysharm- || ported to Great Britain, and nearly equal to the || duty of eight cents per bushel. By a strange de- 
e- less ones. The total value of all beverages im- ] total export of 1830, (298,459,102 pounds.) || vice, itis nowfree. A duty, it will be seen, was 
Y ate during 1859 was $11,887,543, and thenum- || Those who will take the trouble to examine, |! placed upon flaxseed, and none upon linseed, 
ut er of gallons about 11,946,113. ‘This, when || will find many of the southern States have really || while, generically, they mean the same thing, and 
ly “extended”’ in this country, and added to over || more at stake in cotton manufactures than many || of course nothing under the name of flaxseed is im- 
8 90,000,000 gallons of domestic manufacture, is || of the northern, or than several of the New Eng- || ported; but the imports of linseed are very large— 
e enough to stagger the whole country. It shows || land States. (Vide Appendix C.) 1 trust that in- || above two million bushels. Any higher duty than 
x the consumption to be fearfully increasing. A || terest will increase until all the cotton sent abroad || eight cents would seriously interfere with the re- 
al high duty will be no hinderance to the trade in a | shall be manufactured, or at least partially manu- || turning trade from California, which secks freights 
it pure article, while it may exclude some of the foul || factured, whereby its value will be doubled to the || in India, and, in the end, would only result in the 
Sy poisons now glutting the market. No person of || cotton States. A tariff to them, in my humble || importation of linseed oil instead of seed. If our 
, taste should object to this. Itis right, too, to hold || judgment, is a more vital necessity and far less | stock raisers could make as profitable use of the 
s out some inducement to the cultivation of the vine, || burdensome than to any other States in the Union. || oil cake asdo the English, we should not have to 
I- which already has made a progress, indicating || They have more to gain by it and less to lose. || carry all that to a London market, as we now do; 
e that America will be able soon to supply wine and | The whole annual consumption of foreign goods } and the business of crushing seed in this country 
d brandy of unsuspeeted virtue and as much as it || in the United States, in round numbers, is ten || would save a handsome profit now Jost in freight. 
6 will be saf2 to consume. } dollars per capita. The proportion consumed by |, The duty of eight cents will considerably augment 
y To show how the Government is swindled at the || the North is much more than this, while that of || the revenue, and at the same time encourage those 
- custom-house, it is only necessary to réfer to our || the South is less than half. If a certain lord, as || engaged in the culture of not less than one hun- 


own documents, and compare the invoiced value 
’ of wines under a tariff of specific duties, when 
nothing could be made by frauds, with the in- 


| is said, complained *‘that the people of England || dred and fifty thousand acres of land in the West 


exhibited an ignorant impatience of taxation,”’ I || devoted to this crop. A duty also of sixteen cents 
| think we might, with all respect, apply the re- || per gallon is proposed on linseed oil. 





e voiced value ata later time under an ad valorem || mark, and with greater justice to, the anti-tariff In connection with this, | may also state that 
P tariff. In 1845 the cost of sherry wine imported |" party of the South. From the difference in the || no reason was seen why linens, to some extent 
° was over $1 60 per gallon; but im 1848 it dropped || character of the population in the South, and the || an article of luxury, should pay a less rate of duty 
. at the custom-house to about fifty cents per gallon; || exactions of a northern climate, it is ‘easy to see || than other textile fabrics. They are accordingly 
, and in 1853, to still less. Im 1845 Madcira wine cost | that the consumption of imported goods by the || raised from fifteen per eent., and classified so as 
r abroad $1 45 per gallon; but in 1854, though the || North is largely in excess of their proportionate || to be equal in rank with wool and cotton, 
B vintage was a small one, it passed through the numbers or wealth. Importing over ten million in value of linen 
e custom-house at only forty-five cents. Portwine, || The present duty on hemp is twenty-four per | goods, as we do, annually, it will be conceded that 
t which cost in 1844 $1 50 per gallon, was invoiced || cent. ad valorem; but on cordage it is nineteen per | we ought not to close the door against all efforts 
in 1848 at an average of thirty-five cents only. || cent., and on manufactures of hemp itis only fif- || in behalf of a larger production of these goods at 
) While this rapid declension in price was going | teen per cent. We Seeing rig our ships || home. Theedictof Nantes drove the French linen 
On in our custom-houses, the price, as all the mem- || abroad with Russian cordage,and rig our gallows } manufacturers to Ireland; and then England zeal- 
bers of this House must know, was very mercu- \| with itathome. The demand is great for Russian ously encouraged them, by granting liberal boun- 
: rial elsewhere and rose almost to starvation point. || cordage. A grosser case of protection to the for- || tics on all exports of linen goods. Our policy 
These facts admit of but one explanation, and that || eigner could hardly be made up. With the bounty | offers a contrast. Just before the duty was last 


is, perjury and fraud. (Vide Appendix A.) It || sometimes paid on exports of cordage by Russia, || changed down to fifteen per centum, a company ‘ 


is true, that when wines are just landed, they are || and the fact that the freight is much less per ton || witha large capital bought two hundred thousand 
in what is called a sick condition, and their true || than for raw hemp, or in view of the cheap labor 


i dollars’ worth of flax machinery, paid the Gov- 2 
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ernment $48,000 duties, and when the tariff was 
low! j forced to abandon the w 
proj Cty 4 ind the machinery, duties, and all, wasa 
total los If there was a home demand for the 
lint, fax would be cultivated for that as well as 
the seed; and our farmers would realize, instead 
n, forty dollars per acre, or as much as is 
obtained in Scotland for the same crop. 

W hile the reciprocity treaty Jas sts, iLis quite im- 
material whether any di uty is placed upon coal or 
not, as it will be imports “d free of duty from the 
British colonies. * A duty, however, is proposed. 
Jt is not irrelev ant to say the treaty alfuded to.has 
Pp yroved most disastrous to many other American 
interests; and hx aving been made, as I conerive, 
by a relaxation of the constitutional rights of this 
House, which has the sole right 
enue er s,it Ought to be os edily terminated. 

It is also proposed to limit the time for ware- 
housing ule sto thirty days. It would be difii- 
cult to show why we should give merchants, who 
choose to withdraw their goods from market for 
the purpose of obtaining better prices, a credit 
upon duties rather than those who enter them at 
once for consumption as soon as landed, or why 
they should be furnished with stores by Govern- 
ment, from which to peddle their commodities 


' 
red, they were hol 


of hited 


‘To our merchants it can be of little advantage, as 


they import goods such as they need to sell, not 
to hold for a speculative market. Our whole polic y 


to originate rev-" 


secms unwearied in behalf of interests which an- | 


tagonize our own. Sixty-nine per cent. of the 
importing business of New York is asserted to be 
in the hands of foreigners. It is time to curtail 
the business of renting stores on the part of Gov- 
ernment. If foreign manufacturers or shippers 
avail themselves of our market to dispose of sur- 
plus stocks, they should have no power not prac- 
tically e njoy: d by Americans, and the power of 
warchousing is practic ally a foreign convenience, 


useful to foreign shipping and disastrous alike to 


our own trade and manufactures, 

Among the results to be looked for, should 
this bill pass, it may be confidently asserted that, 
if it should not diminish, it will not increase the 
expense of collecting the revenue. Upon a very 
considerable share of the importations the duties 
will be specific, and as in such cases they will 


require only to be weighed or measured, the forces | 


ofthe custom-house can be reduced. 
ber of minor articles from which the revenue is 
inconsiderable, but which will be of no small ad- 
vantage to a great diversity of manufacturers, arc 
placed upon the free list, and will merely require 
to be properly registered. In regard to those ar- 
ticles upon which mixed or compound duties are 
proposed, that is, in part specifie and in part ad 
valorem, there will be no difficulty, if merely com- 
petent men rather than political partisans are em- 
ployed; for, mold your laws into whatever shape 
you please, the trade possess a wonderful nimble- 


Thena num- 


ness as well as sagacity in adapting their orders 


and shipments to new statutes. I have no ques- 


tion but an Administration desirous of reduci ing | 
the expenses of collecting the revenue would find | 


no obstacles under this bill. 

It may be 
bill are complex, but those who will feel the live- 
liest interest in this objection will be those who 
foresee in the complexity an impediment to eva- 
sions, 

I have thus given such explanations of the bill 
as I could pack in the hour allotted; very imper- 
fectly it is true, but enough to give a general idea 
of its leading points. That it is perfect—to the dot- 
ting of av 1 or the crossing of a t—I would not 
pretend; but it may be claimed to be free of some 
imperfections and anomalies of the present law. 
Should it be adopted, it will at least sustain the 
Government, and pay off the public debt. It will 
also put new life into all branche *sof industry, and 
set the plow, the loom, and the anvil, at work 
throughout the whole lenvth and breadth of the 
Republic. Napoleon had amaxim—“ Nothing by 
the people; ev prone the people’ which we 
seem to have reversed. Everything by the people, 
nothing for the people, might be called the Ameri- 
can motto, For once, in 1 taking care of the Gov- 
ernment, let us allow to the ople some consid- 
eration and some incidental benefit. 

I shall ask leave of the committee to print several 
tables, which I have prepared to sustain the facts 
stated, and which may be of some use to others. 


said that some of the details of the | 





APPENDIX A. 


i 
Comparative prices under ec tariff of specific duties and a || 


_THE CON INGRESSION AL GLOBE. 


tariff with ad ralorem duties—showing the undervaluation 


under tie latter. 
IMPORTS OF BRANDY. 
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Bef | - |} Cost 
3 Quantity. Value. per 
- tel gallon. 
; 
Gallons. | 
Specific....... 1844 782,510 $606,633 | § 84 
Ad valorem,...| 1850 | 4,14 anne ae 61 
SHERRY WINE. 
Specific....... 1843 | 23,616 | 33.289] 1 69 
Ad valorem....) 1848 215,935 | 109,983 | 50 
PORT WINE. 
Specific....... 1844 993,615 | 156,878 | 150 
Ad vaivrem....| 1848 | 5V1, 12% 170,134 35 
- - ee = ‘ _ -——-- -—-- SS 
MADEIRA WINE. 

a : -- -— _ 
Specific....... | 1845 101,176 145,237 | 1 44 
Ad valorem,...| 1848 | 44,634 21,639 | 59 

BEER AND ALE. 
Specific Cebae | 1844 107,489 102,157 7 | 95 
Ad valorem....| 1854 825,571 424,875 ) 51 
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Statement showing the manufactures of Cotton in the United 
States in 1840 and 1850, with an estimate for 1855, with the 
amount of manufactures i in the southern States for the year 
1850, compared witl with siz northern States. 








| “Estimate 
1855. 


Manufactures of 








| 
| 1840. 
| 
| 














| 
COMO . 2 orccee | $46,350,453 350, tas 869, 184 | | $70,964,712 
Alabainassseeesee [S| - 2.960 | - 
| Arkamsas........ - 16 637 - 
Dist: of Columbia. | - 100,000 - 
| Delaware... ..+++. : 538,439 - . 
Es tay nn one - 49,920 - 
| Geurgia .......... - 2,135,044 - 
Kentucky........ - 273,439 - 
Maryland......... - 2,120,504 - 
Mississippi....... - 30,500 - 
Missouri.......... . 142,900 . 
North Carolina.... | - 831,342 + 
South Carolina... - | 748,338 ‘ 
Tennessee........ - 510,624 - 
Virginia.......... ; aie oe 
| $9,376,331 
Connecticut...... - | $4,257,522 - 
Indiana .......... - 44,200 - 
Maine... .......00 . 2,596 356 - 
New Jersey....... - 1,109,524 
QlshO,. 0.000 cesses - 394,7 - 
Vermont...... 0+ - 196,100 - 
$8,598,402 
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D. 

Statement of various kinds of Iron, with the foreion va} 
during the last siz years—duty last siz years—chd f),. 2 aie 
proposed ty the bill “to provide for the peyment of ons 
standing 7rcasury notes, trauthorize a loun, to rex L 


« and fiz the duties on inports, and for other purp saan? : 











on other articles. one 
were) oa foe 
| 2a aS eh 
}*3 |ob | BE 
| | e= | 888 | ES. 
BPs FsS | ees 
can cH=— | Sy 
| pee eee | oes 
; | Pa 
Railroad iron, per ton 2,240 lbs.| 38 39 (11 52 | g19 0 
Refined bar iron.........+....| 5259 (157 15 00 
Brazier’s rods.......+.++se-++| 59 97 115.29 | 99 09 
Hoop and band iron........ --| 56 24 |16 87 | 20 09 
| : { 20 00 
Shect iron... sseceeeeeeeeses| 64 63 | 19 402) 95 09 
So eih ™ 30 00* 
| Pe MPO ons pobusnesanaconsecel Al ce 33 6 00 | 
Scrap iron ........0.55. ooeeee| 16141 48 | 6 09! 
Locomotive engine, ties, either | 
in bars or formed into rings.. - - 20 00 | 
| Coal, bituminous, 28 bushels, | 
| 80 pounds to bushel........ - - | 100} 
Coal, all other, 28 bushels, 80} | 
pounds to bushel............ ‘lobe - | 50 | 





* According to thickness. 





E. 

Imports of Cotton Hosiery from 1846 to 1857, inclusive. 
Total Value from 
value. GreatBritain, 

| Six months ending Nov. 30, 1846, $994,241 $169, 506 
sc $6 $6 June 30, 1847, “779,583 } 
| Year ending June 30, 1848........ 1,383,871 

“ 66 1849....020. 1,315,783 

“6 “ 6 1850........ 1,558,173 

6 $6 sé 7851. eos 2,127,899 

sé 66 ss 1852....00cs 9.152.340 

66 66 s -1853.......+ 3,002.631 

sé sé 66 -1854........ 3,013,664 

s¢ sé 6. “Tea acceopse SOD 

ee es Co FBEB . coos 00 RIOD S01.085 

66 $6 S857... eee 3,210,287 =: 126,580 





«$23,500,915 §6, 765,147 





Total Value. .occsccccsscccccees 





oe 





Under existing tariff, which took effect Ist July, 1857 
| colored and bleached hosiery pays 24 percent. Unbieaciied 
| hosiery pays 15 per cent. 


F. 
Statement showing the total product of iron, steel, and man- 
ufactures thereof in the United States, during the years 


1840, 1850, and 1858, and of foreign consumption for 1840, 
1850, and 1855: 


Total Foreign 

product. ary on. 
| TG ccc ccpecc cece BOM cccccccecer Qisten, see 
BOS Scales be GUMBRRRD TRO. cise cece 7 504 45! 


| BBSB. ccc cccces ees 7G;406598 1855....06....6 23,945,974 
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H. 


Comparison of British Tarif. 
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} 1824. 
Beel.acceceeceeerece ee cccese Fo 76 per cwt. 
BUCO. eee eee eee penne edacee' |. © am “ 
l WLC ewee veces? ween teers) 4 BU ss 
kK oe eeeeeee eeeeee 3 60 “és 
Lard..ee coreeeceee wcrsecee | 1 92 
CULO eeeeeeee woes Coeccene | 10 “ 
Pitch .sseeeee casae Gtinass ca 60 per barrel. 
PSUs eeeeee reser eeeeere | 3 42 sc 
Oil, SPETM -weereeees o secees 69.8 per gallon. 
FIAX coe cece ce teen de egeoet 4.2-7 per pound. 
Wool ..cccecccereccvececese | li per pound. 
TUS. ccccccreccecs cosecccecs ° 
COME cee eeereeeeereeeeeeee | 55 “ 
COU cece ee eee settee ee eeeeee ' a 
Hupz.ceescccessescescencss .| £8 11s. per cwt 
"LP UDUCCO ss eeeeees woe cece cote | 83s per pound. 
manutactured ...... | Prohibited. 
Cigars...serecees Sos cetwoees - 
Snull....-cccees etesds see cool a 
* stalks and cxtracts..... Prohibited. 
Spirits, from molasses....... | 5 4U pergalion. - 
Spirits. see eees steeseeereneee | ° 
6 SWeOTENCE. cree ceeeee | ~ 
Wines, red and wilite....... | ~ 
Beer or O58. ik cess Ob dBEa0 bSbe 4 ns 


SS SPTUCE. .cee cece cesecens ' e 

i 
Manufactures, of iron........ | 
Shovels, of iron....- 
Band-iwoe, Bee iccccccgecnzess 


20 percentum. 


4 44 per ewt. 


Hath..cce sp@etawecsecnsocse) @ GR one: 
oi plush and siik....... . 


Cabies and cordage, tarred... | 4 77 per cwt. 
Bleaching pOwWder..... eee. | 


Siik, manuiactures O1....... “| . 
| 


Russia sheeting. ...0.. secs i. 
| 
i 


“ dresses... 
Glassware.... 


teen e ween 


80 per cent. ad ralorem. 


Bottles or demijohns.... .. | “ 
Wrapping and writing paper. | 34 per pound. 
ee Ba a i 
Pasteboard ....-:.seeeeeeeees | £3 8s. Qd. per cwt. 
Brass, manuiactures of......| 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

« saddiery.++.+ceeeeeee| - 
Copper, in bars...... weoses - 

- EE CS - 

sheathing... 2.00 - 
Pepper, Black ...cvescecones - 
CUITANIS...0 e000 ecceseaces - 
RM irs 00:64 55.000 bags ese ~ 
Biankets. of wool.....4.... - 
Manuiactures, of wool...... . 

66 of wool, wiol- 


ly or in part made up...... 


WOO) GRE 5 in s.cxo0s,00 00 s00e 59 per cent. ad valorem. 


Worsted stuff goods......... | 50 ” “ 
Worsted and silk, shawls and 
other manulactures of..... - 

ODES 0 ntndvcacece closes 0 406 - 
Clocks, under 5s. cach....... 50 as 7 
Clocks, over 5s.and under 12s, 

ON EMS SSeS ess 50 &6 “ 
Clocks, over 12s.6d. and under 

SE SOM tcnd ndtinons hace 50 6 s 
Clocks, over £3 and under 

a ee ee ee ee 50 6s ee 
Clocks, over £10 each...... 50 sé 8 


Sugar, candy and refined.... | £8 &s. per cwt. 


“white elayed......... 
‘¢ yeliow Muscavado... 
Mpg ris colesss cose 
Iron, in bars unwrought..... 
“wrought, not otherwise 
CnumMerated .....0ecccccees 
CAOUMINS 56 ce susbeass sense 
Clothing, ready made, linen 
mixed with cotton......... » 


5 
Extracts from manuscripts of J. L. Hodge, Esq., late consul 
at Marseilles. 

An opinion prevails that owing to the great difference 
in the value and amount of the different articles exported 
trom Franee to the United States, as appears in the official 
Statements and publications of the two countries, that the 
French statistics—Tahbleau General du Commerce de la 
France—contain the aggregate of the imports, exports, &c. 
of that empire, but that the entire amount of goods alleged 
by the official reports of France to have been sent to this 
country, did not arrive here, when the fact is that the re- 
ports of France are much nearer the truth than our own, 
the entire difference existing in the two official reports be- 
ing caused by under valuation in the United States—in other 
Words, smuggling. {n order to prove the correctness of this 
assertion, compare the re of the two countries in ref- 
erence toa few leading articles of commerce, using the 
above referred work, which excites universal comment on 
account of its correctness, and United States reports on 
Commerce and Navigation and Reports on the Finances. 


£1 i5e.: * 
70 per cwt. 


28 86 per ton. 


50 per cent. ad valorem. 
1 10 per ewt. 
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SIONAL GLOBE. 





1835 


| United States from France alone, (see pp. 49, 51, as before.) 


| gallons. 
15 per centum. 44 per cwt. 
90 “se s | 
5 70 per ewt. 
66 each. 
3 60 each. 
25 percentum. 
2 58 per ewt. 
7 20 os 
30 per centum. 


| 

| 22 cach. 
} 1 Steach. 
| 


| Specifies by the pound, or 
| £15 tor every £100 value, 
| atthe option of the customs. 

. | 6 60 each. 
20 per centum ad ralo- 
rem, and further of | 
$19 20 per cwt. | 

28 per doz. quarts, and 
$19 20 per cwt. | 
| 

' 


} 


uo 


18 per pound. 


16;-; 4 044 per pound. i] 
18 “ 04} 6 | 
30 per centum. 1 
30 ” 1} 
8 40 per ewt. 
648 « 
30 per centuin. 
12 per pound. 11 perlb. and 5 percent. 
5 32 per ewt. 3 30 per cyt. 
360 220 « i] 
15 per centum. 
Ps oft | 
a9 y 
12 per pound. | 
20 per centum. i 
i 
ma. 8 
30 “és | 3 08 per dozen. 
- &8 “ | 
: | 17% « | 
- 44 each. 
‘ |  88each. | 
- 2 20 each. 
Brown, $26 8@ per cwt.; | 4 03 per ewt. 
white, $40 32 per cwt. 
15 }2 per ewt. ; 38 6 
15 12 as 279 “ 
5 70 66 1 10 6 1} 
7 20 per ton. {| 
: | | 
1 20 per ewt. } 
| 
| i} 


40 per centum ad ral. 





i} 
In these comparisons calculate the franc at five anda third || 
francs to the doliar. || 
Silks. 
Tab. Gen., pp. 49, 51, says exported “‘ French and foreign | 
silks to the United States,’? 194,409,208f. or $36,451,725, of | 
which French manufactured silks amounted to 120,333,414f. | 
vee esos « 0G 22,562,515 
Amount of silks reported as coming from 
France, (see Com. and Nav., p. 252,) ....... 10,505,468 | 


| 


OL cece eee teeweeeseeeeresesesesetes 


Difference in valuation of the two countries, 
that is, smuggled.....-..cccsccccoscscesees 12,056,074 


To which might be added, “ Soies and bonnes de Soies,”’ | 
an inferior article, which is included in the New York 
custom-house as silk, (see Tab. Gen., p. 5),) 609,828f.; 
also, One or two others, equally important, which makes 
the smuggling yet greater, probably over $300,000 addi- 
tional. 

Again, as above, French and foreign silks exported to the 

















FO, GI RIOR OF. onc Succes chebes cechi evauree 835,451,725 
Jmport of silks from ali the world, (see Report 
on the Finances, 1857 and 1858, p. 338)...... 20,929,103 
ee eee — Showing a difference oOf..... ....ccce ces - - - 816,229,622 
1842. | 1858 But we import trom England, (sce Com. and 
= AY <5 Pr. BOE )sudimecanna om Secned 88,467 ,US7 
I 3 ’ 
ee meatball Also, trom Switzerland, &e., (pp. 
$3 84 per cwt. Coes Deaths  <ascnnsanenenenet 4,179,147 
| 3 35 “s — 13,145,201 
it~ 6 $1 10 per ewt. (See note.) | ‘ ; aun aha aiken 
1 44 66 Making the still larger difference of. ........$29,375,856 
48 &s {| , Soa: 
| 70 “ ! Lead. 
37 per barrel. Exported to the United States, (see Tab. Gen., p. 46,) in 
| 1 50 P Ps i 1555, the arnount of 11,017,182 kilogrammes, at its actual 
} + value of fifty-seven franes per one tred k os 
| 3 45 per gallon. ; SL seven franes per one hundred ee? 
| 04 per pound. is 6,279, 7B41., OF... .cccees Guseccncuesseovetserel $1,177,406 
338 “ Pounds. 
50 ‘“ 33 per pound. Extract 11,017,182 kHogramines is equal to..24,237,840 
aa wohibited... =| Imported by United States custom- 
! 9 60 per ewt I _ house reports in the same year, 
a | 9 90 perewt (see Com. and Nav., p. 202)......20,538,303 $938,307 
a - = ————_— — 
ere | 65 per lb. and Sper cent. ||  pifference.....c.sceseeesseees ss 3,699,597  4290,154 
~ 1} 
|} 26 « bboy ‘6 lp ? wrt 
| 7 : ; From England there was exported 
. om » > ne oor 4ne ¥ , 
| i 44 pes ewt. end 5 per ct. ena pete by official reports, 9,538 tons, ata 
ger a — || cost of £213,286; at five dollars 
| & 43 Pp & . | 3 30 ner gallon }| per pound sterling. .....seseseees 21,365,120 $1,066,430 
7 an af 4 oe & : Imporced trom Engiand, (see Com. ® 
1 32 “ | 190 per gal. and 5 per cent. || atid Nav., p. 202)ccoeccccvececes 15,161,470 690,010 
2 20 per gal. and | $ . 
12 72 and $14 64 per barrel, | 4 40 perbar’l | A difference Of.......seceeseeees 6,203,650 376,420 
| 32 gallons. Redes cena | nN 
15 84 per barrel, 32 gallons. 4 40 per bar’ | per barrel, Blankets. 


Ship Clairborne, from Marscilles to New York. 
Certified invoice of blankets at custom-house in 

Maree Rc 66 sc:nwoved ees é Sonus meaadenens eee edd OO0F, 
From which, deduct bounty.......ccceeeeeseeees 2,857 





Net value at Marseilles....... cavecocncdenee ageGete 
Value per invoice sworn to, and used in New York 
CUSLOIN-NOUSC......6065 vain paeeke adsnavid wane 13,768 


Showing a fraud of over 100 per cent., or.,.. 15,375 


Again, in same vessel: 
Real value in Mar- 


| a re We 
No. of seilles, per custom- y ‘seiiatieelani ones Differ- - 
bales. Sane bo Gd Suatos-Rouse. ence. 
19 . 11L,4l58. §,293f. 6,192f, 
23 29,143 13,763 15.375 
JO 32,369 15,562 16,507 
72,9276. 34,9230. » 38,004f. 


Showing an absolute fraud of over 100 per cent. , 
Exported to the United States from France (see 

‘lab. Gen.,) 98,258 kilogrammes, at 9.35 per 

kilogramme—918,7127., OF.... cccccccces we twel $172,257 
Imported to Atlantic ports (see Com. and Nav., 

De EDs da nce dh cpewne tcc bebe cbeseceees teseguy 52,258 
Difference over 200 per cent., OF... ..eeeeeees $119,889 


Messrs. D’Albis Fils de le Dire, on account of Z. Grauncer 
& Co., Montpellier, blanket manufacturers, a firm of fif- 
teen or twenty years’ standing, shipped per brig Solway, 
27th August, a lotof blankets, invoiced at.,..$11,722 50 

Said invoice having been denounced by J. 8. 

Hodge, late consul at Marseilles, as fraudulent, 

a second invoice was sent, upon which duty 
Was paid, amounting tO.......ccceeee seen oe 20,825 70 

Thus acknowledging a fraud of about 78 per 
CENE., OF vogesesccccvccccsces eeeb coos coos S9,104 50 

Wine. 
The following remarks are extracts from my invoice 
books, as sent to the ‘Treasury Departmeut, or to the col- 
lectors at New York and New Orleans: 


| 1000 eases, 12 bottles each, St. Julien Medoc, including 


charges, 7,028f. (or $1,219.) 
deaux $5 per box, or $5,000. 
May 31, by another vessel: 

600 cases St. Julien Medoe at 5.25f., or less than $1 per 
dozen. In this country worth $12 to $15 per dozen. 

191 large quarter casks (45 to 5V galls.) imitation brandy at 
32f. per cask —5 per cent. discount. (About $5 per 
cask.) 

166 quarter casks imitation Port at 3if. per cask, 5 per 
cent. discount. 

I told the power of attorney clilef then at Paris, there 

were no charges, porterage, lighterage, commissions, &c. 

—that trouble would follow on arrival. The answer came : 


It would average in Bor- 


| «Make no charges; my correspondents in New York write 


tome none required.”’ 


June 23. 21 hogsheads wine; 15 quarter casks wine; 3 cases, 
3 dozen each; | basket oil; 1 ease 48 men’s hats; I case 
sardines ; 900 empty botties, all lumped at 1,561f., or less 
than $300. The wine alone cost over that. 

I told shippers, “Vou will have trouble at New York cus- 
tom house.” Their a was: “ Our correspondents write 
us to do so, and not to fear trouble.”” 


February 6. A large shipment of fancy wines—Champagne 
at 22f. per dozen, Curagoa liqueur at 24f.,. Burgundy 
13f., Muscat 6f., Bordeaux 5.256. My remarks noted 
for custom-house, “ average 60 per cent. under cost.” 

60 quarter casks Burgundy port at 40f. for 45 to 50 gallons. 
(About $7 50 per cask.) 

April 15, by Regis. 181 quarter casks Burgundy port at 32f., 
and 5 per cent. discount; 3! quarter casks Burgundy port; 
31 quarter casks Burgundy port, white. 
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1836 


‘his is a superior article, invoiced at 40 per cent. less 
than a common article, and 100 per cent. less than other 
eitmnilar qually. 

April LO. 100 hogsheads wine d (a Bordelaise 3,105f. — (In- 
voiced 100 percent. less than value.) 


Wool. 
Pounds. 
Exported from France to the United 
States in 1656, (See Tab. Gen., pages 
16 aud 174,) 733,644 kilogrammes, or 1,713,920 


Its actual vaiue being 2,076,6571., or.. $389,372 
Jiuported into the United States, per 
SWOTS EBVOLOOT. . 2.05 cccescsses ° 949,328 131,614 


Difference . 764,592 $257,759 

Consequently the revenue was defrauded on said 
dunount, 

Also, exported to the United States, (sce same 
pages,) ** Deschatsde Laine” (a very inferior ar- 
ticle,) 1o4,4038 kilogrammmes, or 229,709 lbs., worth 
409, sul francs, OF. ...e.0. a épesens aeose 

If this was enteredinthe New York custom-house 
as wool, about which there can be no sort of 
Goubt, the smuggling is increased to 994,388 Ibs. 

Oicns voshis cada ananne se Speco pecvecese seveee $334,502 


eeeeeeeee ee eee eee 





Nearly all the above was shipped at Marseilles, the great 
entrep.t of toe Mediterranean commerce, fromthe Levant, 
Atrica, Spain, Italy, &c., and with small exceptions were 
invoiced at oH or eight cents per pound, a few lots of su- 
perior washtd woo! being invoiced at fourteen and fifteen 
cents per pound; while the coarse article, as clipped from 
the backs of the sheep in Western Virginia, Ohio, Penn- 
syivania, New York, and the New England States, sells 
readily atfrom twenty-seven to thirty cents per pound. 
‘The United States Reports (See Commerce and Navigation, 
[ho 294 and 304) admit that there was received in tie 

uited States the same year (1855) wool, free of duty, to 
the value of $3,543,320, while the duty- paying wool received 
was only seven hundred aud forty thousand four hundred 
and two pounds, valued at $179,315, averaging about twen 
ty-tour cents per pound, when probably flity or sixty cents 
per pound is the real value. 


| 
| 
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Exported from France to the United States (See Tab. Gen. 
pages 51, 174, and 410) 3,573,067 kilogrammes, actual 
value L3li. per 100 kilogrammes, or 4,680,718f. 877,635 

Ditto (page 263) 210,795 kilogrammes essence ef 


maidder @ 40, 843, 1800. OF. ......ceceeeceeeees 158,097 





Making 3,783,862 kilogrammes=8,324,496 Ibs. 

WEUNE OL... 0. cencongesconnr en cipas eiacis useiengtee 
In the United States eustom-houses, no weight is 

given of madder, but itappears (Com. and Nav., 

page 174) that from every part of Europe there 

was imported, per invoices $643,642, being only 

two thirds of the quantity exported from France 

to the United States alone ; and from France 

our statistics show that there was received in 

VAIUC...ccccccrees eeceseeseeseescens 


eee eee 





Making the difference of over 50 per cent. or.... $531,822 


THE CONGRESSIONA 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


76,743 4| 








Verdigris, alias Acetas. 
Exported from France per French statistics 32,109 kilo- 


grammes, or Pounds. Value. 
70,639 $24,081 


Imported per custom-house report 51,117 Invoiced 20,254 





Showing the difference of........ 


The weight is short 23 per cent., and the value 16 per cent. 


Cream of Tartar. 
Per French statistics 


24,633 kilogrammes Tartar bruit, @ 1.50f....... 36.948f. 

37,156 "7 Cristaux, (@ 2.15f....... coe SP S79. 

500,17 66 Cream Tartar, @ 2.40f....1,021,684f. 
ee — 


| 


} 


sdqeenrbe svsesesenesavh ante I 


United States custom-house reports make no mention of | 


the arrival of this article, while there is scarcely an arrival 
from Marseilles at New York or Boston, without more or 
less Of it in the cargo. 


Gross Imports and Exports. 


Com. and Nav. page 51, domestic exports... ...$293,758,279 | 


Reporton Finances page 306, foreign do..... 30,686,142 | 
és page 304, specie do..... 52,633,147 


$37,277,568 || 


| Com. and Nav. page 305, Imports, including 


| 
| 


duty and tree goods, every item entered in 
the United States custom-houses.... 


By United States official reports, the exports 
exceed the imports.......... Sivee 
To the above may be added in the different 
States, railways, canals, chartered compa- 
nies, stocks, &c., &c., certainly to the extent 


It would thus show a balance in favor of the 
United States 06.....200.s000 ooenbeee eeeee 124,664,418 


If such be correct, as shown by the statistics of 
this country, how is it, that exchange is always 
against the United States? and why such large 
shipments of specie ? 


| valuation of imports under the ad valorem system? 


Is it not smuggled? 
Mr. JONES addressed the committee for an 


eeevece 282,613,150 | 


weeee sees $94,664,418 | 


. 30,000,000 | 





Is it not caused by under- | 


hour upon the political questions oftheday. [His | 


remarks will be published in the Appendix. ] 

Mr. BINGHAN obtained the floor, but yielded 
to 

Mr. ELY, who moved that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. If mycolleague [Mr. Bine- 
1AM] does not choose to speak this evening, and 
will yield me the floor, I will occupy some time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. IL have no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. I object. 

Mr. ELY. Then I insist on my motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thecommittee accordingly rose;and Mr. Dawes 
having taken the chair es Speaker pro tempore, 
Mr. Wastnvrn, of Maine, reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had had under consideration the Union generally, 
and particularly House bill No. 338, to provide 
for the payment of outstanding Treasury notes, to 
authorize a loan, to rerulate and fix the duties on 


|, imports, and for other purposes; and had come to 


503,910 | 


no conclusion thereon. 
And then, on motion of Mr. THOMAS, (at 


a quarter past four o’clock, p. m.,) the House 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, April 4, 1860. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. Mason Nose. 
‘The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine: I move that 
the rules be suspended, and that the House re- 


Prayer 


solve itself into the Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Before that motion be put, I 
desire to have an order made to print the bill for 


| the relief of the widows and children of certain 
| officers and soldiers of the war of 1812. 


| 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I object to any bill for 
the relief of anybody. The bill makes an appro- 
priation. 

The SPEAKER. The request is only to have 
the bill printed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 
should 


I think it better that we 
directly into the Committee of the 


GLOBE. 








| of the Union. 





proper to be done, that I think it improper with 
not seventy members present, to do anything oe 
go into the Cormmittee.of the Whole on the state 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that 
the motion to print was acquiesced in, y 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I could not object till ] 
heard what the bill was. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indi 
merely asks to have the bill printed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I sce no necessity for jxg 


ana 


| being printed ull it is propemy reported to the 


House. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman fro, 
Georgia object? 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I very distinctly do ob. 


| ject. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 


my motion. 
DEATHS ON THE AFRICAN STATION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the President of the United States 
transmitting a report from the Seeretary of the 
Navy, to whom had been referred the resolution 
of the House of Representatives of April 10, 1860, 
requesting information as to the number of officers 
and men in the service of the United States, be- 
longing to the African squadron, who have died 
in that service from the date of the Ashburton 
treaty up to the present time; which was laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 


TERRITORY OF MINNESOTA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
message from the President of the United States, 
inanswer toaresolution of the House of Represent- 
atives, requesting him to communicate all the in- 
formation he might possess in relation to the ex- 
istence of the Territory of Minnesota, stating that 
he possesses n@ information on the subject, ex- 
cept what has been derived from the acts ef Con- 
gress and from the proceedings of the House 
itself; that since the date of the act of May ll, 
1858, admitting a portion of the Territory of Min- 
nesota as a State into the Union, noact had been 
performed by the President either affirming or 
denying the existence of such a Territory; and 
that the question in regard to that portion of the 
Territory without the limits of the existing State 


Then, I renew 


| remains for the decision of Congress, and is in the 


same condition it was in when the State was ad- 

mitted into the Union; which was referred to the 

Committee of Elections,and ordered to be printed. 
ST. LOUIS CUSTOM-HOUSE, ETC. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 

letter from the Secretary of the, Treasury, in an- 

swer to the resolution of the House of Repre- 


sentatives of February 16, 1860, directing him to 
communicate the amount required to complete, 


| furnish, &c.,the St. Louis custom-house and post 
| office; which was referred to the Committee of 


Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 
TARIFF BILL. 
Messrs. BARR and MAYNARD asked con- 


sent to introducg bills for reference. 
Mr.GARTRELL. I think the gentleman from 
Maine had better adhere to his motion. 
Mr. GROW. Yes; the understanding yester- 
day was that there should be no business done. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I insist upon 


| my motion. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The rules were accordingly suspended; and the 
House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Burrin- 
TON in the chair,) and resumed the consideration 


_ of the bill (H. R. No. 338) to provide for the pay- 


ment of outstanding Treasury notes, to authorize 

a loan, to regulate and fix the duties on imports, 

and for other purposes; on which the gentleman 

+ bee: Ohio (Mr. Brvcuam] was entitled to the 
oor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, the annual 
mes of the President of the United States, 
which has been referred to this committee for Its 
consideration, should not be passed over lightly. 
It contains much that, in my judgment, is offens- 
ive to the people and injurious to their interests, 


Whole on the state of the Union. I do not know || and which should not be allowed to go to the 


anything about the gentleman’s bill; and we differ 
so widely in our opinionsalbout what is right and 





country unchallenged. It is my purpose, sir, to 
speak a this paper with all the respect that is due 
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to the distinguished position of its author, but 
with the utmost freedom and candor. | speak to- 
Jay as a representative of the people and for the 
people; not as the representative of party or for 
arty. 1 speak to-day as an American citizen, 
claiming every State and section and rood of the 
Republic as part ot my native country, that coun- 
try which at last has but one Constitution and one 
destiny. Ido notintend, in anything | may this 
day utter, to do injustice to any section of that 
country, or to any of its interests. 

The President of the United States, in this pa- 
ser, invokes all good citizens to strive to allay | 
‘the demon spirit of sectional hatred and strife 
now alive in the land.’ ‘This sectional spirit, to | 
which the President refers, manifested itself upon 
this floor during the first two months of this ses- | 
sion. Itfound fit, fierce, and expressive utterance 
on the other side of this Chamber, amongst the | 
avowed political friends of the President himself, 
in their attempt to arraign and condemn sixty of 
their peers here as the aiders and inciters of trea- 
son, insurrection, and murder; and this, too, with- 
out giving to the accused a hearing, without 
testimony, in defiance of all law, and without | 
subjecting the conscience of these self-constituted 
triers to the inconvenient obligation of an official 
oath. While these gentlemen were thus attempt- | 
ing to enforce mob law on this floor, they were | 
joud in proclaiming that the inauguration of a || 
Republican President, elected by the people in 
conformity with the Constitution and laws, should 
be resisted to the extremity of disunion and civil 
war. 

These were the enunciations with which ourears 
were greeted fortwo months, pending the contest 
for the organization of this House. If 1t was fit that | 
the President should rebuke this sectional spirit 
among the people, it is fit that its manifestations | 
upon this floor should be rebuked as well; and it 
is eminently fit that the sectional policy of the 
President and of his party should be rebuked in 
return by the whole people. ‘There is so much 
in the tone of this paper that is intensely sectional 
that I am constrained to believe that the Presi- 
dent’s plaintive invocation to allay ‘‘the demon 
spirit’? was but smooth dissimulation, the better 
to disguise the sectional policy of himself and his 
party. 

Sir, to put down forever this sectional party; 
to put an end forever to this sectional strife, and 
sectional innovation upon the Constitution and the 
rights of the people, Lam ready to join hands with 
good men in every section of the Union. That is 
a fell spirit, a demon spirit, which, under any 
pretense or for any purpose, would strike down | 
all the defenses of law; would sweep away all the 
landmarksof right and justice; would break down 
the traditional policy of this Government as wise 
as itis beneficent; which, instead of maintaining 
and perpetuating peace between every Section of 
this country, would inaugurate and perpetuate 
discord, which would fill this goodly land with 
the lurid light of civil war; which would give its 
peaceful homes to conflagration, and its citizens 
to the sword; staining the white raiment of its 
mountains and the green vesture of its plains with 
the blood of human sacrifice shed in that unnatu- 
ral and unmatched atrocity fraternal strife. 

Notwithstanding all J have heard, sir, upon this 
floor, of threats of disunion and civil war, Ido not | 
fearit; for thereisinthislanda powerstrongerthan | 
armies, that new power born of the enlightened |, 
intellect and conscience of the people—the power 
of public opinion. That power speaks to-day, 
through the pen and the press, the living voice and 
the silent ballot. That power is stronger, I re- | 
peat, than armies. No, sir; notwithstanding all 
these threats, there can be no conflict of arms be- 
tween the great sections of this Union. Thisland, | 
consecrated to freedom and to man by the blood 
of patriots and of martyrs, would refuse to bear 
up upon its holy ground an army of traitors. Lo- 
cal rebellions there may be; but in the future, as | 
in the a they will be suppressed by the popu- | 
lar will; by that majestic voice of the nation, at 
whose lightest word the tumult of the mob is still, 
and the wild, stormy sea of human passion is calm. 
God is not in the whirlwind, nor in the earthquake, 
hor in the storm. 

The question to-day 1s not, how shal! civil war | 
between the great sections of this Union be averted | 
—for that is not to be; it is an impossibility—but 
the question of to-day is, how shall this sectional || 








| party and this sectional strife be allayed? I an- 
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swer, sir, that this sectional strife will never be |} 
allayed by imitating the example, or adopting the 
policy, of the President and his party; never, 
while there is an honest head or an honest heart 
in this land. Neither will this sectional strife be 
allayed, but fostered rather, by the attempt, here 
or elsewhere, either by national or by State legisla- 
tion, to enact sedition laws, by which to fetter the 
conscience, or stiffe the convictions, of American 
citizens. ‘This sectional strife will never be allayed | 
by the attempt here, or elsewhere, either by na- 
tional or by State legislation, to annul the sacred 
right of domicile, to make it a felony for any free- | 
man, born anywhere within the limits of the Re 
public, to live unmolested on the spot of his ort- || 
gin, so long as he behaves himself well, and it 


| 


This sectional strife never will be allayed by || 


the attempt to nationalize chattel slavery, to place 


| it under the shelter of the Federal Constitution, | and the enactment of the compromise act of 1820, 
| and to maintain it in all the national domain, || 


either by force of a congressional slave code, 
which the President recommends in this message, 


virtue of congressional grants of power. 
Sir, it is in such legislation as I have named, or 
in the attempt to inaugurate such legislation, that 


| under a supposed public necessity. 


t rec nds i | north of the parallel of 36° 30’ north latitude. 
or by force of territorial legislation, enacted by || 





eae 
In 1804, an 


organi¢ act was passed for the government of so 


| much of this Territory as lay south of the thirty- 


third parallel of north latitude. By that act the 
traffic in foreign and domestic slaves was prohib- 
ited in that Territory, under the penalty of fine 


| and the emancipation of the slaves. Jefferson, in 


his approval of this act, was either ignorant or 
careless of the alleged duty of this Government 
to protect the slave property of the citizens of the 
slave States in the national Territories. It was 


| clearly a violation of this alleged duty to provide 


that the citizen should not traflicin his slave prop- 
erty in that Territory without subjecting him- 


| self to fine and forfeiture. 


The subsequent organization of Missouri as a 


toebee heehee | slave State within that Territory, and her appli- 
| pleases God to let him live. 


cation for admission as such into the Union, gave 
rise to the first great sectional conflict, which was 
finally determined by the admission of that State, 


by which chattel slavery was forever excluded 
| from all that territory lying west of Missouri and 


After this compromise the nation, reposed in 
peace, and its policy in favor of free territory 
and the protection of free labor was deemed set- 
tled, until about the a 1830, when, under the 


the President’s party, sometimes misnamed the || beneficent effects of this policy, it became appar- 


Democratic party, lives, and moves 
being. The time was, at the organization of this || 


Government, when it was conceded by every 


s, and has its || ent that, unless it was abandoned, slavery itself 


must give way and cease to be in the slave States, 
_by the general consent and in obedience to the 


State and every great statesman in the land that || ever-increasing demands for free labor. Then, sir, 


it was the right and the duty of the Federal Gov- | 
ernment to exclude slave labor and chattel sla- 
very from every rood of the national domain, and 


| to protect the free labor of freemen, not only in || 


the Territories of the United States, but in every | 
State of the Union, North, South, East, and | 
West, and wherever the jurisdiction of the Gov- | 
ernment extended, either on the land or the sea. | 

In that day, sir, the grand words of the Consti- | 
tution ** TO ESTABLISH JUSTICE, TO PROMOTE THE | 
GENERAL WELFARE, AND SECURE THE BLESSINGS | 
OF LIBERTY,’’ were not denounced as ** glittering | 
generalities,’’ or the utterances of ‘*infant phi- | 
losophers;’’ but were reverently held, believed in, | 
and acted upon as absolute verities. Then,.sir, 
to promote the general welfare, Congress—the | 
First Congress—legislated for the greatest good of 
the greatest number, by protecting the free labor 
of the whibi codetry salts establish justice and 
secure the blessings of liberty, that Congress re- 
enacted the ordinance of 1787, (which had ceased 
with the Confederation to be law,) for the gov- 
ernment of all the national territory; declaring | 
thereby that No person therein should ever be | 
enslaved except for crime; or be deprived of life | 
or liberty but by due process of law and the judg- 
ment of his peers; nor of his property, the prod- | 
uct of his toil, without just compensation. Un- 
der the influence of this legislation, enacted in 
the very spirit of the Constitution,and sanctioned 
by the great name of Washington, the country 
commenced its sublime march of independence ; 
and was not then, as now, possessed of that devil, | 
that demon spirit which to-day rends and dis- | 
tracts her. : 

In that day, sir, it was every where declared and 
admitted that slavery did not exist by virtue of | 


| 





the Constitution; that the Constitution did not | 
operate on any class of men, black or white, as 
property, but only and always as persons; that 
the institution of slavery was purely local, sec- | 
tional, not national; existing only within the limits | 
of such of the States as tolerated it, and there only 
by force of local, not national law; that slavery 


was a great evil to the master and slave, foreign | 


to the spirit of our laws and institutions, an evil 
to be softened, not aggravated, to be got rid ofand 
ended, not to be spreaf into new lands to be per- 
petuated andeternized. Unhappily, the time came 
in the history of the Republic, when these just 
sentiments and this wise national legislation to 
which I have referred, came to be questioned and 
denounced. 


This was the beginning of this sectional strife. | 


When and by whom was this strife inaugurated, 
by whom has it been continued, and who and 


| what party are responsible for its continuance ? 


In the year 1803, by a treaty of purchase, the 
United States acquired from France the Territory 
of Louisiana. This acquisition was made con- 
fessedly without warrant in the Constitution, but 


| Maryland tolerated open and active efforts among 
| her citizens for the abolition of domestic slavery. 
| Then Kentucky tolerated like efforts for the abo- 
lition of slavery among her citizens; and Virginia 
saw and felt in every fiber of her existence that 


| she must either throw off that giant wrong or 


perish by reason of its continuance. Her Legis-° 
lative Assembly about that time engaged in a de- 
bate on the question of the total abolition of the 
system; some of her ablest citizens insisting ae 
it, foremost among whom was a distinguished 
gentleman who, but the other day, was appointed 
our minister plenipotentiary to France, (Mr. 
Faulkner,) who repeated the expressive and pro- 
pheticadmonition of Jefferson: ‘* You mustadopt 


It was then, sir, that in the South this sectional 
| strife was again renewed, by opposing emancipa- 
tion and by making war upon the great and be- 
| neficerit policy of protection to free labor. That 

strife was by the South brought into these Halls, 
and here inaugurated, by demanding that the sys- 
tem of protecting and encouraging the free labor 
of the freemen of this country by legislation 
should be abandoned. That sectional party in the 
South, then as now, ostracized every open and 
avowed friend of emancipation and of protection 
to free labor. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I want to say to 
the gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman will excuse 
me. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I do not want the 
gentleman to say that Virginia did that. Some of 
her politicians did it, but Virginia repudiated it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Iam speaking of her pol- 





|| iticians; and I wish to say that then, ever since, 


and now, the South had and has men superior to 
all such narrow, bigoted, selfish, mercenary preju- 
dices and practices; but, unhappily, the gentleman 
from Virginia is not one of them. Whatever pre- 
texts may have been urged, the real purpose of 
the South in assailing this policy of protection 
was to secure an advantage to the slave owners of 
the South at the expense of the free laborers of the 
whole country, North and South. The abandon- 
ment of this system for such a purpose involved 
the practical application, in the legislation of the 
country, of the Pie te dogma that the Constitu- 
|| tion was made for the minority; it involved the 
| specific disavowal of the expressed intent and pur- 
|| pose of the Constitution, ** the promotion of the 
|| general welfare,’’ of the greatest good of the great- 
est number; it involved the sacrifice of the inter- 
| ests of the many for the benefit of the few. What 
| was this, sir, but a demand that Congress should 
|| so legislate as to make slave labor more profitable 
| and free labor less profitable ? 

That has been the demand, the end, and aim of 
this sectional party, from that day to this. The 
watchword of this party then was, and stil] is, the 








some plan of emancipation, or worse will follow.”” | 
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expansion and protection of slavery and slave- 
labor, at the sacrifice of free labor, by the with- 
" legislauve protection from it. To ac- 
ish the repeal of the laws which protected 
free labor, then, as now, the South blustered and 
threatened secession and treason, South Carolina 
passed her ordinance and test act, 80 offensive and 
treasonable in terms as to wring from the gentk 
pirit of her Grimké, in her senate chamber, the 
burning invective: 


drawal of | 


conipuisi 


‘+ Your ordinance ” * e ° e *‘is the grave of 
liberty. Beiore | will pollute my lips, or purjure my soul 
with your test oath, you may cut off my right band, and 
nail it up as a finger-board to point my way to the gibbet.” 

That State became a military encampment; the 
ery to arms was everywhere heard within her 
orders, and the treasonable purpose of armed 
resistance to the laws everywhere proclaimed. 

Strange, sir, that armed resistance in South 
Carolina to the national laws for the protection 
of free labor should be hailed as patriotism, and 
those who advised or attempted it crowned with 
honors, while an old man, into whose soul the 
tron of oppression has entered, who, in his wild 
dream of duty, lifts his hand against the slave 
laws of Vifginia, hoping thereby to shiver the 
fetters which bind four mullion of men and lift 
them from the darkness of their prison-house into 
the sunlight of liberty, is denounced as a traitor 
and strangled as a felon. What part, sir, did the 
President, who now complains of sectional strife, 
play in this sectional raid upon the laws and the 
interests Of free labor, in this attempt to paralyze 
the mighty arm of intelligent industry, in which 


is the nation’s strength, in order to secure in- 


creased profits to the few, who produce by proxy 
and live upon the unpaid toil of slaves? 

Go read the record of his shameless surrender 
of the interests and rights of free labor to the 
rebels against the law, the conspirators against 
* the national prosperity. I commend that page 
which records his conflict with honest John Davis, 
of Massachusetts. Hear this, our present com- 
placent counselor and adviser against ** sectional 
hatre d and strife,’’ 

South Carolina, in words that should be remem- 
bered only to blast him: ** Reduce,’’ said he, ** the 
standard of prices in tus country, to the stand- 
ard of pricesin Europe, and you cover our country 
with blessings and benefits.”’ Thatis, make your 
sons of honest toil, in your fields, and shops, and 
mines, work for the pittance of sixpence a day, as 
in plundered, oppressed, and fettered Spain, and 
France, and Austria, and you cover our country— 


that is, the non-laboring, non-producing few of the | 


South—* with blessings and benefits.”’ To allay 
this sectional strife, this demand was, to a great 
extent, complied with. 

Notwithstanding this suicidal change of the na- 
tional policy, avowedly, to enable the slaveholder 
to buy cheaper, and sell at an increased profit by 
obtaining a reciprocal reduction of duties upon his 
slave products in the foreign market; notwith- 
standing this blow dealt by the Government upon 


urge the sectional demands of 


j 


the mighty brotherhood of free intelligent indus- | 


try in the North, the free States, though inferior 
in fertility and in climate and territorial extent 
and geographical position to the slave States, 
maintained the ascendency in wealth, population, 
intelligence; and, unless further interfered with 
by additional sectional] legislation, would inevita- 
bly soon assert such an influence in the adminis- 
tration of the Government as would permancatly 
restore the time-honored policy of protection to 
free labor, North and South. That fact was made 
apparent by the great political revolution of 1840, 
and the protective enactment of 1842. To check 
this ever-increasing political influence of free labor 
—this triumph of freedom over slavery, of light 
over darkness, of right over wrong—these same 
pro-slavery sectionalists insisted upon the repeal 
of the protective act of 1542, and the maintenance 
by legislation of the political equilibrium of the 
slave with the free States. That was the propo- 
sition of Mr. Calhoun, I regret that an intellect 
80 strong, and once so national as was his, could 
be eribbed and fettered by this sectional aes 


which demanded legislation for the few to the last- || 


ing injury of the many. 


He yielded to the de- 


column of free labor should be checked, and made 


j 


| 


to halt in its rapid and sublime march to await the | 


lagging step of the fettered hondman. 
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To maintain this political equilibrium, having 
converted all the territory south of Use thirty-sixth 
parallel into slave States, including Florida, all 
north was to be declared a trust held in common 
for the slave and free States, into which slavery 
was to go with the citizen of ihe slave States, and 
to be acknowledged and protected there under the 
Consutution. This proposition involved theavoid- 
ance or repeal of ali thatlegislation which had, by 
the consent of Monroe and Jackson and Van 
Buren and Polk, forever excluded slavery from 
the national Territories between the compromise 
line of 1820 and the Pacificocean. It was but the 
announcement of that political blasphemy and 
atheism which declares that it is right to enslave 
labor, to take away by law from honest toil and 
honest endeavor and honest puspose its just re- 
ward—proclaiming thataman shall notreap where 


he has sown; that he shall not enjoy the fruit of 


his own toil; that the roof-tree which his own 
; 4 
hands have reared shall not be for shelter or de- 
fense to him or his children. 

To maintain the equilibrium of the slave with 
the free States, the Federal Government must, 


ly legislation, counteract the laws of population | 


and growth; must essay to annul the great law 
of human progress, the law of civilization, that 
they who cultivate the land shall possess it. 
[utelligenee, the central orb in our industrial, po- 
litical, and social system, must pale its splendors 
in the darkening shadows of a perpetual and ever- 
increasing despotism, that the political equilib- 
rium of the slave States may be maintained. To 
accomplish this end, this sectional party further 
demanded that a foreign slave State, as large in 
territorial extentas New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, should be annexed as a slave State to the 


Union, for the twofold purpose of furnishing to | 
Virginia a new market in which to make mer- 


chandise of her children, and securing to a sparse 


slave population of two hundred thousand a sen- || 


atorial representation equal to that of the Empire 
State with her three million freemen. 
The proposition shocked right-minded citizens 


| and patriots of all parties and of allsections. The 
great commoner of Kentucky opposed it as a vi- | 


olation of the nation’s plighted faith, and, with 
the prescience of a secr, proclaimed that its ac- 
complishment would involve the country in the 
two greatest of all national calamitics—national 
dishonor and national war. That pure and noble 
man, Mr. J. Q@. Adams, who, for fifty years, 
had stood a warder of eivilization and liberty, 
denounced it as treason to the rightsof man. The 
once chosen of the Democracy to the Chief Ma- 
gistracy, Mr. Van Buren, also denounced it as 
dangerous to the peace and honor of the country. 


This proposition, sir, was the very incarnation | 


of that demon spirit of sectional ‘strife. This 


sectional party banded together and trampled | 
down the good men and true who rejected, with | 
They | 
persecuted the lion-hearted Kentuckian to his | 


honest scorn, the monstrous purpose. 


grave, and, aided by such traitors to the right 
in the North as the present Chief Magistrate, 


they hunted down the noble and patriotic Silas | 


Wright. 


In accomplishing this infamy this party com- | 


mitted a wanton, deliberate violation of that 
Constitution which the immediate actors in this 
wrong were sworn to support—that Constitution 
which these same gentlemen have now the au- 
dacity to say is with them sacred as life itself! 
Where, sirs, was your reverence for the Consti- 
tution when the treaty-making power—the only 
power under the Constituuion which can contract 


with foreign States—was struck down; its solemn | 
rejection of the proposed contract of Texan an- | 
nexation treated with contempt and set aside by | 
the wicked and flagitious joint resolutions, sus- | 


tained by a majority of onefn the Senate, and b 

which Texas came into the Union? This perfid- 
ious act of aggression was no sooner done, your 
banner of liberty was no sooncradvanced to wave 
in solemn mockery over a land of slaves in this 


newly-acquired domain, than this party took an- | 
| other step forward in this war of aggression, and 
asserted that the left bank of the Rio Grande was | 
| the western boundary of this new slave State,and, 
mands of this sectional spirit, this slave interest, || 
and, as its champion, insisted that the advancing |; 


to establish it, sent the Army of the United States 
forward, under the lead but against the protest of 
that brave man, Zachary Taylor. You did es- 
tablish and mark that line, not only by the waters 


' @f that river, rolling in silent majesty from the 


| mountains to the sea, but you marked it a 
, by an inefiaceable, crimson line of blood. 


| commercial position. 


| and also of New Mexico forme 


|| for beauty. 
| insist that the proposed constitutions embrace too 


'| fore, ** L have tried to do my duty.” 
| not in the field of poised battle; 1t was not when 
|| the earthquake an 
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Having thus fixed the Texan boun 
sectional party demanded indemnity for thie ast 
and security for the future. Indemnity, sir. fo 
what? Not for what we lost, but for what rm 
took and held by force. and without color of rie}; 
Security for what? Not security for a violated 
Constitution; not security for the rights of Sen 
men and free labor, which had been cloven down: 
but security for the ** great humanitarian fact.” 
as the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Curry 
called the institution of slavery. To this end this 
sectional party, by the national arm, conquered 
large portions of Mexico and annexed them, soft- 
ening the venality of the act by the formula of a 


dary, this 


| constrained treaty of peace at Guadalupe Hidaleo, 


That these acquisitions were made for this pur- 


| pose, let the subsequent conduct of this sectional 


party bear witness. 
California, a portion of this Mexican acquisi- 


| tion, was rich in gold, in a genial climate, in q 


fruitful soil, and commanding in geographical and 
Such a country was not 
without strong attractions to an ardent, energetic 
and adventurous people. They forsook all the 
endearments and burst away from all the ties of 
home and kindred, and took possession of the 


land of gold. Anation was born inaday. A new 


State was thus created as by magic, washed by 


| the quiet wave and guarded by the Golden Gate 


of the great Pacific. The people of California 

| each a free con- 
stitution, and hand in hand they came, in the white 
robes of freedom, asking for admission as free 
States intothe Union. ‘This constitutional exer- 


| cise of the right of petition was made the occasion 


for a wild storm of sectional agitation. 

In the midst of the tumult the brave patriot, 
President Taylor, the chosen of the people, resi- 
dent in the South, but not of this sectional party; 


| full of yearsand full of honors; calm and collected, 
| justand honest,with a patriarchal simplicity, said, 


let these new free States come in; there is room 
for them in the paternal mansion—in that great 
Union built for freedom by those mighty men 
of old whom God taught to build for glory and 
No, cried this sectional party, we 


much territory for perpetual freedom; those Ter- 


| ritories must be divided; a part of these great re- 


gions at least must be kept in reserve for slavery; 
they, together with Utah, must be divided by the 
thirty-sixth parallel. That was the ulumatum; 


| it must be acceded to, or the Union should perish. 


‘These sectional partisans hissed like so many 
serpents upon the path of the brave old man, Pres- 
ident Taylor, whose whole life had been spent in 
the camp or on tlie battle-field. He was denounced 
as a traitor—not to his country, but to the slave 
interest—and was hunted, with a relentless perse- 
cution, to his grave. He adhered, thank God—he 
adhered with more than an eastera devotion, to 
the right of the people and the highest interests of 
the country. Thus steadfast in his great purpose, 
the last summons came, not too soon for him, but 
too soon for us. Death laid his hand upon that 
manly form, and at its touch his great and noble 
spirit departed, articulating those grand words, 
noble as ever fell from hero’s or patriot’s lips be- 
Sir, it was 


the fire led the charge; it was 
not when victory, with its lance-light and triumph 


| singing, threw its splendors around the person of 


that heroic man, that his great character so fully 
revealed itself, as in that dread hour, and the 


/near coming of the shadow of death, when he 


said ‘* | have tried to do my duty.”’ ; 
Whenall wasover, when the strong arm which 


had conquered and the clarion voice which had 


commanded in the storm of battle were powerless 
and hushed, those who had assailed his motives— 
who had resisted his purposes of justice and fair- 
dealing with the young Pacific States; those sec- 
tionalagitators and aggressors took fresh courage, 
whispering, like gibbering ghosts above his per- 
ished dust, “‘ after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 

The agitation, the aggression, the conspiracy 
against free principles, free labor, and oes) rights, 
wenton. California was admitted; but New Mex- 
ico was rejected, and remanded to the condition of 
a territorial organization, with the concession (o 
the slave interest that Congress should not then 
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exercise its admitted power of legislation for the || clared that it should never be so altered or amended 
srotection of liberty and right either in that Ter- || as to affect the ownership of property in slaves, and 
ritory or in Utah. || that this preperty was higher than all constitutions. 


Yes, sit; the free North, with her twenty mil- || This sectional party, foiled in this attempt to le- 
galize this atrocity only by the united action of the 


‘on of freemen, for the sake of peace, submitted 

to the humiliation of the demand of this sectional || Republican party on ihis floor, next enacted that 
arty, that in those vast Territories the law of || other statute, the English bill, for the double pur- 
God should not be reénacted, as Mr. Webster |, pose of restricting the exercise of the right of pe- 
called the law of liberty. That great man nowsleep- || tition, and of fettering the progress of free labor 
ing in his tomb by the grgat sea, at the demand || by the formation of a free State. The population, 
of this power yielded up his own convictions, and || all-sufficient for a slave State, was held not suffi- 
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not only consented to this, but joined with others 
in yielding a reluctant assent to the enactment of 
the fugitive slave law of 1850;a law which, in di- 


rect violation of the Constitution, transfers the | 
judicial power from judges duly appointed by the | 


‘President, with the consent of the Senate, to irre- 


sponsible commissioners appointed by the circuit || 


courts, tendering them a bribe of five dollars if, 
upon ex parte evidence—the affidavit of some un- 
known man,taken in the rice swampsof Fiorida, 
it may be, before some justice of the peace—he 
shal! adjudge a man brought before him on his 
warrant a fugitive slave, guilty of the crime of 
referring liberty to bondage. 

That flagitious law insults the conscience of the 
people by declaring ita crime to exercise that high- 


est duty enjoined by God upon man—charity, | 


That law also discriminates most offensively in 
favor of slave property over all other movable 
property, by providing that the slave owner, or 
claimant, may, on his affidavit, have his property 
restored to him at the national expense; while, if 


the cattle of anorthern farmer escape into another | 


State, he must reclaim them at his own expense. 


I should like to be sformed of the constitutional | 
provision for this discrimination. Can it be ac- | 


counted for upon any other hypothesis than that 
this Government is made exclusively to expand, 
maintain, and protect the slave institution, and to 
legislate exclusively for the pecuniary and polit- 
ical benefit of three adaal and fifty thousand 


| right.’ 


cient for a free State. The demon spirit of this 
enactment can be seen in the declaration of the 
President that slavery exists in Kansas by virtue ef 
the Constitution of the United States, and therefore 
Kansas is as much a slave State as Georgia or South 
Carolina. 

This dogma is the burden of the message now 
before us. The President has not more than con- 


| cluded his invocation ** to allay the demon spirit,”’ 


than he informs us that the Supreme Court has 
Jinally determined the question of slavery in the 
Territories, and established the right of every cit- 
izen to take his slave property into the Territo- 
ries and ‘* have it protected there under the Con- 
stitution;’? and that *‘neither Congress nor a 
Territorial Legislature, nor any human power, 
has any authority to annul or impair this vested 

Yes, sir, we are gravely told thata mere 
stump speech, made in the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case, on this territorial question, 
whereof the court had confessedly no jurisdic- 
tion, is a final judicial decision which has ** irrevo- 
cably fixed the status ef a Territory’’ as aslave Terri- 
tory. ‘* Had it been decided,”’ says the President, 
** thateither Congress or the Territorial Legisla- 
ture possess the power to impair the rmht of 


| property in slaves, the evil would be intolerable.”’ 


tis settled that the judiciary must relieve against 


i; such territorial legislation as impairs this right, 
; and that Congyess ** must strengthen their hands 


|| by further legislation. 


slaveholders? The people are told that they shall | 


not repeal this act of 1850, or the Union will fall. 
How comes it that the Union lasted for sixty 
years without this enaactment? Having thus 
saved the Union by enacting the fugitive law of 
1850, and by refusing, in the territorial acts for 
Uwh and New Mexico, to reénact the law of God, 
these sectional disturbers and aggressors in Dem- 
ocratic convention at Baltimore, in 1852, resolved 
to supress all agitation of this question either in 
or out of Congress. 

Thus, to maintain as a finality this legislation 
for slavery, this sectional party attempted to 
muzzle the press, and stifle the lowest whisper 
of the national conscience, even in humble pro- 


test against this infamous enactment. These gen- || 


_ of the question had been settled by the Supreme 


tlemen did not themselves obey their own officious 
and insulting order of silence. ‘The whole country 
knows who opened anew this angry controversy 
in 1854, and filed the whole land with the agita- 
tion of this question, by the repeal of the eighth 


|| ritory were petetly frée to enslave their fellow- 


‘| men in the “ 
| 


| 
| 


| 


tories is a veste 
| gressional slave code? 


> [submit that it was bad 


enough for this party to declare, as it did, from 
| 1854 to 1856, that the scattered settlers of a Ter- 


‘erritories; but who can fathom that 
lower deep of infamy to which it descends when 


|| it avers that peopests in slaves within the ‘Terri- 


right, to be protected by a con- 


|| ‘The President seems to think, and so to instruct 


us, that we are to be bound by the decisions of 


|, the Supreme Court in the discharge of our duties 


section of the act of 1820, known as the Missouri | 


conipromise, under the false pretense of giving to 
the people of the great Territories north of that 
line the right of self-government, under the title 
of popular sovereignty. The demagogue cry was: 
the people of a Territory, like the people of a 
State, are perfectly free to establish slavery, black 
or white. Trae, the Federal Government appoints 
for all the Territories their Governors, judges, 
and marshals; prescribes the qualifications of their 
electors; limits, as well as confers, their legislative 
powers; and approves or annuls, at pleasure, all 
their legislative enactments; but the people have 
the right to enslave and sell one another. ‘‘'This,”’ 
said the President, ‘is a right as old as the right 
of self-government’’—the right to do wrong, and 
to be supported in that wrong by the nation. This 
right of popular sovereignty not only includes the 
right to convert man into property, but, for reasons 
of State necessity, to roast and eat him, if they 
see fit. 

The President, as the chief of this sectional par- 
ty, In one year after his inauguration, announced, 
as another principle of this sectional party, that 
slavery exists in all the Territories, not by virtue 
of this ancient right of self-government, but by 
virtue of the Constitution of the United States. 
To make good this proposition, this party, aided 
by the President, attempted to fasten ice Lecomp- 
ton slave constitution upon the people of Kansas, 
against their protest—that constitution which de- 


} 
| 
| 


here. The time was, sir, when the President 
thought and spoke differently. In the Senate, in 
1841, when the fiscal bank bill was under consid- 
eration, this same person, now President, then a 
Senator, on being told that the constitutionality 


Court, said: 

“¢ If the judiciary had settled the question, [ should never 
hold myself bound by their decision.”’ m . . 
“If they failed to convince me that the law was constitu 
tional, [ should be guilty of perjury before high Heaven if 
I voted in its favor.’’°—Congressional Globe, vol. 10, page 


* 


| 163. 


| 
' 
} 


If the Supreme Court is to decide all constitu- 
tional questions for us, why notrefer every ques- 
tion of constitutional power to that body, not 
already decided, before acting upon it. I recog- 
nize the decisions of that tribunal as of binding 


|| force only as to the parties and privies to the suit, 
|| and the rights particularly involved and passed 


upon. The court has no power in deciding the 
right of Dred Scott and of his children to their 
liberty, to decide, so as to bind this body, that 
| neither Congress, nor a Territorial Legislature, 
nof any human power, has authority to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories; neither has that tri- 


|| bunal the power to decide that five million per- 


sons, boru and domiciled in this land, ** have no 


| 

ik ; ; ; 
| rights which we are bound to respect.’” The ju- 
| 


diciary are entitled to respect; but if they arrogate 


|| powers not conferred upon them, and attempt by 
|| such arrogation of power to take away the legis- 
|| lative power of the whole people, and to deprive 


large numbers of them of their natural rights, I 


i] 
| claim, as a Representative, the right to disregard 


' such assumed authority, and, as a citizen and a 
| man, to appeal from such decision to that final 
| arbriter, the public opinion of the country. 


] With Jefferson, I deny thatthe Supreme Courtis 


the final arbiter on all questions of political power, 
and assert that the final arbiter on all such ques- 
tions is the people—that people which ordained 





| the Constitution. While I would condemn armed 
resistance to any decision of the Supreme Court, 
or to the execution of any statute of the United 
States, | would claim for myself, in common with 
all my fellow-citizens, the right to question their 
propricty, to denounce their injustice, and te insist 
that whatever is wrong therein shall be corrected. 
This is one of ** the powers reserved to the people.”’ 
While the people should habitually revere the 
judiciary as the ministers of justice, they should 
not forget that the judge is fallible, and sometimes 
stains his ermine with that darkest of all crimes 
that ever blackened the sunny page of human 
life—the crime of judicial murder! That eople 
which are jealous of all delegated power, wheter 
judicial, legislative, or executive, and ready to 
avenge the wanton and oppressive abuse of it, 
are most likely to maintain their liberties. 
England had her judicial monster, Jeffreys, who 
could hang his court in scarlet, fit emblem of cru- 
elty and injustice; who could condemn, without 
a hearing, innocent men and women to a speedy 
and violent death, mocking at their fear and laugh- 
ing at their calamity. That was a just retribu- 
tion which overtook him when he was made to 


, Skulk and hide from the wrath of an outraged 


| 


people; to disfigure his face and disguise his per- 
son in filthy apparel, in hope to elude their stern, 
searching gaze. Vain hope! no disguise could 
hide the features of that terrible face which had 
glared upon the people from the high places of 
power with a ferocity that filled them with hor- 
ror. Lle who had been Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and Lord High Chancellor of England; 
who could boast a judicial massacre of three han- 
dred and twenty victims; this me, unapproached 
in infamy,in order to be saved from the fury of the 
people, was trundled by the train-bands through 
the streets of London, pallid with fear and be- 
grimed with dust, at his own request was com- 
mitted to the ‘Tower; and accepted with thank- 
fulness the protection of those dark walls, made 


famous by so many crimes and sorrows, there to 
remain, amid gloom and solitude, friendless and 


| strings, and send him to his last account. 


alone, until remorse should ghaw away his heart- 


With 


| such anexample before us, we, the lineal descend- 


ants of those who witnessed and avenged Jeffreys’s 
judicial crimes, are not to be told that the judi- 


' ciary are, at pleasure, and by the assumption of 


power, to bind the conscience and dispose of the 
liberties and lives of the people! 

But, sir, the President respects the decisions ef 
the Supreme Court only when it suits his pur- 
pose, and accords with the interests of slavery 
and the demands of the sectional slave party. In 
this message, in which the President claims that 
the Supreme Court has finally settled the vested 
right of property in, slaves beyond the power of 
Congress or a Territorial Legislature, or any hu- 


man authority to affect it, he tells us that the 
’ 


| Spanish claimants ‘*in the Amistad case’’ are 


| 
| 


| 


clearly entitled to compensation under the Span- 
ish treaty of 1795, a recommends that an ap- 
propriation be made for that purpose out of the 
national Treasury. 

What is this Amistad case? Who are these 
Spanish claimants? On the 28th day of June, 
1839, a Spanish schooner named Amistad, sailed 
from the port of Havana, in Cuba, bound to Pu- 
erto Principe, in the same island, having on board 


| Captain Ferrer, and two Spanish gentlemen 


named Ruiz and Montez; also fifty-three Afn- 
cans, claimed and held by these Spaniards as their 
slaves. These fifty-three persons were natives 
of Africa, speaking an African dialect. Ignorant 


' and uninstructed as they were, they had the nat- 


| ural love of liberty and the natural affections of 
| humanity for home and kindred, sweet visions of 
| which soothed their troubled rest amid the hor- 
rors of that second death, the middle passage. 
The felon-ship, with its cargo of human souls, 
moved out, like a thing of life, over the calm 
| blue waters of that western sea, on which was 
| seen, sinking beneath its waves, the lifeless body 
| of one of those captive children of sorrow. ‘The 
| felon-ship floats on. The day is gone; the mists 
_of night gather ‘low and cold, like the shadow 
| of death, upon the doomed-and guilty vessel, as 
it labors in darkness amid the lightnings of the 


| 


| sea, its thin masts written upon the sky in lines 
| of blood, and girded with condemnation.”” The 
|| uplifted arm of one of those sons of wrong and 
|| Oppression, made strong by the mighty arm of the 
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God of the oppressed, comes down in terrible 
retribution upon the master at the helm, and he 
falls a lifeless corpse apon the deck. His body 
is consigned with that of his captive, who had 
gone betore, to the same silent burial in the deep 
waters, there to rest until the sea gives up its 
dead! 

On the 27th of August, 1839, the United States 
brig Washington captured the vessel and crew 
off the coast of the United States, and brought her 
into the portof New London, Connecticut. The 
officers of the brig filed a libel in the district court 
of the United States for the district of Connecticut 
against the vessel, cargo, and slaves, for salvage. 
On the 29th of August, 1839, Ruiz and Montez 
filed in that court claims to the negroes as their 
slaves, and claimed the right to hold them under 
the treaty of 1795. The United States attorney 
for the district of Connecticut filed an information, 


stating that the minister of Spain had claimed of 


the Government of the United States that the ves- 
sel, cargo, and slaves, should be restored under the 
provisions of the treaty of 1795, between Spain and 
the United States. On the 23d of January, 1840, 
the districtjudge made a deerece in the case, wherein 
is recited the decree of the Government of Spain, 
made December, 1817, prohibiting the slave trade, 
and declaring all negroes brought into the domin- 
ions of Spain by slave traders free, and enjoining 
the execution of the decree on all officers of Spain 
in all her dominions. 

The court decided thatthese Africans were kid- 


| punishable with death. 


napped, and could not be held or claimed under | 


the treaty of 1795. From this decree the United 
States, in pursuance of the demand of the minis- 
ter of Spain, duly accredited to the United States, 
appealed to the cireuit court of the United States 
for the district of Connecticut. The circuitcourt 


affirmed the decree of the district court in the || 





Court in the Dred Scott case, and so profound a || 


contempt for its decision in the Amistad case? Is 
it because the Dred Seott case is adecision AGAINST 
LIBERTY AND Lire, and the Amistad case a de- 
cision IN FAVOR OF LIBERTY AND Lire? By what 
logic does the President hold the one binding upon 
us, and the other not binding upon us? He rec- 
ommends an appropriation to be made by us to 
be paid to Spain, to be distributed among these 
Spanish claimants, ‘** because,’’ he says, ** they 
are clearly entitled to restituuion under the treaty 
of 1795.” Appropriate out of your Treasury 


| money to be paid to Ruiz and Montez to the 


amount of the value of fifty-three human souls. 
Have you that amount in your Treasury? What 
is the value of a human soul? The question, 
‘What willa man give in exchange for his soul?’’ 
has been asked, but neveranswered. In keeping 
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with this recommendation of the President, to pay | 
those Spanish claimants for their kidnapped Afri- | 
cans, is that other recommendation for the pur- 


chase of Cubaand hersix hundred thousand slaves, 
ata price. Asa Representative and citizen of the 


United States, I beg leave to protest against this | 


attempt to convert this Government into a mere 
pirate and slavetrader. 

This traffic in slaves is condemned and outlawed 
by all civilized nations. By statute we have de- 
clared this traffic on the high seas piracy, and 
3y our treaty at Ghent, 
with Great Britain, we have solemnly declared, 
without respect to ume or place, that * the traffic 
in slaves is irreconcilable with the principles of 
humanity and justice,’’ and that both Great Brit- 
ain and the United States ‘‘ are desirous of con- 
tinuing their efforts to promote its ENTIRE ABOLI- 


| rion;’’ and it is thereby agreed “ that both the | 


premises; and from this decree of the circuit court |] 


the United States appealed tothe Supreme Court. | 
At the January term, 1841, of the Supreme Court | 


of the United States, this great cause came on to | 


be heard upon the claim of Ruiz and Montez to | 


these Africans as their slaves, and the answer of || 
the kidnapped Africans, that they were natives of || 


Africa, born free, and of right ought to be free, 


and not slaves; that in the land of their nativity | 


they were unlawfully kidnapped and forcibly, and 


against their will, and under circumstances of || 


great cruelty, carried to Cuba. Spain and the 
** Spanish claimants,’’? Ruiz and Montez, were 


ably represented on the trial of the cause by the | 








Attorney General of the United States, Mr. Gil- || 


pin. These Africans, captives in a strange land, | 
awaited with fear the issde, in the prisons of Con- | 


necticut. To the honor of our country, and of 
our common humanity, these captives found an 


advocate in one of the most remarkable men of his | 
time or any time, now gone, the profound and il- | 


lustrious John Quincy Adams—that venerable 
man who had filled the highest and most respons- 
ible trusts of his country, and had conferred 
honor upon each. 


After an absence of a third of 1 


a century from the presence of that great tribunal, || 
Mr. Adams appeared to plead the cause of the | 


poor, the oppressed, and defenseless. 


** 1 appear to plead the cause of justice,” * 
“of liberty, and life, in behalf of many of my fellow-men, 


He said: 


* 


dressed in support of the rights of property.”’ 


Touching was his allusion to the fact that he 
stood before the same court, but not before the same 


judges—Marshall and his great associates were | 


gone to join the illustrious dead. Stronger than 
any formal argtiiment was his statement: 

“This court is a court of justice ; and justice demands 
that the rights of each party should be allowed to himselt.”’ 

It was in vain that the treaty of 1795 was set 
up by the Attorney General as securing to Ruiz 
and Montez the right to hold these men, women, 
and children as their chattels, against their para- 
mount right to themselves, by the law of nature 
and of nature’sGod. The court decided the case; 
and, by their solemn judgment, declared that the 
kidnapped Africans were free, and should be dis- 
miease from custody, and go hence without day. 


They did go hence. ‘They went back to their own | 


country, under the protection of our flag, singing 
their simple songs of thanksgiving to Him and 
His servants, who had delivered them from the 
hand of the spoiler, 

How comes it, sir, that the President has so 
high a regard for the decision of the Supreme 





contracting parties shall use their best endeavors 
to accomplish so desirable an object.’? (United 
States Statutes at Large, vol. 8, p. 223.) The 
President gravely says that we should annex 
Cuba in order to put an end to the African slave 
trade, and that until this is done there is no hope 
for benighted Africa. The sincerity of the Pres- 
ident’s professions of sympathy for ‘* benighted 
Africa’’ might not tax our credulity quite so much 
if the President had executed our laws against 
this traffic at home, and if he had not asked us to 
pay these Spaniards for kidnapping Africa’s chil- 
dren. 

This Cuban annexation is only another attempt 
by legislation to maintain the political equilib- 
rium of the slave with the free States, by the in- 
crease of slave representation in Congress. While 
this sectional party thus press these sectional 
measures upon us and upon the country, with 
equal zeal the 
law that much needed and beneficent national 
measure, the homestead bill, which has thrice 
— this House, and has been as often defeated 
»y this sectional party in the Senate. That meas- 
ure, sir, which would give free homes to the home- 








six hundred thousand slaves; the attempt to faste 
upon an unwilling people a slave Kondiiete. 
the attempt to enact a sedition law, ther ie a 
stricting the freedom of the press and the alien 
of speech, in direct violation of the Constityt ” 
which declares that Congress shall make a “oe 
abridging either; and the attempt, by extra-iud; 
cial interference to take away from the people end 
their Representatives the power to legislate fo 
freedom and free laborsin the Territories. n 
Mr. MILLSON. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
want to interrupt the gentleman from Ohio [Mr 
Bincnam] when he was upon the floor. Noy 
that he has concluded, I wish to make a remark 
or two. The gentleman spoke in very harsh terms 
of a law for which I gave my vote some years 
| ago—the fugitive slave law. He denounced i as 
unconstitutional, and he seemed to denounce it 
only because it was unconstitutional. The ground 
upon which he held it to be unconstitutional was 
because the execution of the law is confided, not 
to the Federal judiciary, but to commissioners 
appointed by the United States courts. 
Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman uses lan- 
guage which I did not myself use. 
Mr.MILLSON. Thegentlemandoesnotscom 
to be aware, or, if he is, it has not been the gyh- 
| ject of complaint with him, that white men at this 
moment are undergoing imprisonment in the exe- 
cution of the laws by these very commissioners, 
If a murder be committed upon the high seas, or 
within the jurisdiction of the United States: jf 
piracy or robbery or any other crime be commit- 
| ted upon the high seas, or within the jurisdiction 
| of the United States, the offender, when arrested, 
is brought before these very commissioners ap- 
pointed by the judges, and there is no complaint 
of the unconstitutionality of the law. I ask the 
gentleman whether he holds the fugitive slave law 
| of 1793 to be unconstitutional ? 
| Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the gentleman 
| that there is a very great difference between the 


act of 1850 and the act of 1793. 


|| Mr. MILLSON. Does the gentleman regard 


| the fugitive slave law of 1793 as unconstitutional? 


|| Mr. BINGHAM. I have just this to say: that 


| the people of this country were perfectly content 
with that act, inasmuch as it received the appro- 
| bation of the patriots of that early day—men 
| whose patriotism is never called in question. If 
| the gentleman wants to enter into a discussion 


| with me with respect to the relative merits of the 


resist all attempts to enact into a | 


less families of all our citizens, North and South, | 


(and in the latter section they are legion,) finds 
no favor in this message, and was but the other 
day resisted and attempted to be defeated by the 


|| vote of every Representative of the slave interest, 


save one, on this floor. 


| fill our vast Territories with a free and industri- 
before that same court which, in a former age, I had ad- || 





ous population; would greatly increase the num- 
ber of landed proprictors, and the measure of our 
wealth; it would secure to every family the means 
of acquiring that competence which, politically 
speaking, is the very rock of life, on which the 
citizen may stand erect, unawed by power, un- 
bribed by gain, ready to return the supercilious 
sneer, to smile at the haughty frown, to give to 
truth its due force, and scorn ** the embroidered 
lie.”” 

This measure, so just, so national, and benefi- 
cent, is resisted by this sectional party. There 
stands the long list of aggressions of this sectional 
Democratic party, to which, in the brief time 
allowed me, I have but referred: 

The repeal of the laws for the protection of free 


labor; the repeal of the laws for the protection of | 


freedom and free labor in the Territories; the con- 
quest of foreign territory for slavery; the admis- 
sion into the Union of a foreign slave State; the 
rejection by this sectional party of the homestead 
bill; the restriction of the right of petition; the res- 
toration of fugitive slaves atthe national expense; 
the attempt to reward slave pirates for kidnapping 
Africans; the attempt to acquire Cuba, with her 


This measure would | 


| 
| Mr. NOELL. Mr. Chairman, if I had con- 
| 


| law of 1793 and the law of 1850, 1 am ready. 
The two statutes are entirely different. 

Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman, then, does 
| not deny the constitutionality of the law of 1793. 
He says that the people were satisfied with it and, 
by implication, that he was satisfied with it. Let 
me tell the gentleman that that act of 1793 is lia- 
ble to the same objection that he makes to the act 
of 1850, because its provisions authorize the sur- 
render of fugitive slaves by justices of the peace 
commissioned by the States. It has, too, been 
constantly held by the courts of the United States, 
and by courts of the States, that where a judge or 
justice of the peace is authorized to execute any 
| of the Federal laws, he acts in a ministerial ca- 
pacity, and notin a judicial capacity; because this 
Government cannot confer judicial powers upon 
the officers of the States. I mention this for the 
purpose of showing that the act of 1793—the act 
the gentleman says he is satisfied with—is just as 


| chargeable with the unconstitutionality of which 
8 y 
| he aes as is the act of 1850. 





Mr. BINGHAM. The highest recommenda- 
tion of the fugitive slave act of 1793, with me, !s 
the very provision to which the gentleman refers, 
to wit: the recognition of the right of the State 
judicial officers to determine questions relative to 
personal liberty. 

Mr. FOSTER addressed the committee. [His 
speech will be published in the Appendix.) 


sulted my own feelings, independent of public 
considerations, I should not have attempted to 
address the committee. Already I have spoken 
enough to satisfy any personal wish. But, sir, 
in my judgment, the real issues between the Dem- 
ocratic party and its enemies have not been fairly 
laid down and considered. 1 have sought the 
floor for the sole purpose of pointing out what I 
consider to be the questions involved, and of pla- 
cing political parties on their real platforms. 

am not surprised that the leaders of the Repub- 
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licat party's in and out of Congress, should seek 
to evade a discussion of the real questions at issue 


| 
} 


° | 
petween them and the Democracy, for in that eva- | 
sion rests their only hope of obtaining and hold- | 


ing power. First, they assume that the right or 


wrong of African slavery, per se, is the real ques- | 


tion that divides parties. Second, they assume 
and argu@ that on this question the present Dem- 


oeratie party does not, but the Republican party | 


does, stand on the platform of Jefferson, Madison, 
Jackson, and the early fathers and apostles of 
Democracy. 

ly the few observations I have to make, I will 
endeavor to expose these errors, and prove that 
the question of slavery is the mere incident upon 


which conflicting opinions upon fundamental ques- | 
tions are developed for the time being; that the | 
came fundamental principles which now divide, | 


always have divided the political parties of the 
country, and that the Democratic party, in refer- 
ence to these fundamental principles, stands now 


where Jefferson and Madison, and the fathers of | 


the Republic stood; and that the Republican party, 


in prineiple and purpose, is identical with the old | 


Federal party in the days of the alierand sedition || 
“his proof is to be found in a review of | 


laws. 


the history of parties and the questions on which | 
they have divi ed off at the most important epochs 
of our political history. The principle at stake | 


is fundamental, and involves the powers of the 


Federal Government and the true construction of | 


the Constitution. 
In the convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion there were two parties. One of them was led 


by Alexander Hamilton, and proceeded on the idea | 
that the masses of the people were not worthy of | 


being trusted with the powers of Government; 
that, to keep in check the turbulent passions of 
the multitude, it was necessary to have a strong 
consolidated Government. 
ing the separate independent existence of the 
States, and merging al! governmental power in the 
Federal authorities. A limited monarchy was their 
favorite plan. The other party was in favor ofa 
republican system. It was for conferring no more 


They were for ignor- | 





powers on the General Government'than were ab- | 
solutely necessary to provide for the common pro- | 
tection; reserving the balance to the States and the | 
people. This was the successful party, and our | 


present republican form of government reflects 
their policy and principles. After the adoption 
of the Constitution, these two parties organized, in 
opposition to each other, under the respective party 
titles of Federalists und Republicans. The Fed- 


eralists were so called because they were for | 


strengthening the Federal Government at the ex- | 


= of the States and the people. This was to 


effected by a latitudinarian construction of the | 


Constitution, under which they attempted to usurp 


powers which the convention had refused to grant. | 


he Republican party was so called because it was | 


composed of the same men who in the convention 
favored a republic and opposed a monarchy; and 
because, too, itadvocated the same republican doc- 
trifes, and opposed the consolidation schemes of 
the Federalists. The principles of the Federalists 
were developed in the alien and sedition laws. 
The freedom of speech and the freedom of the 
press was a great obstacle in the way of their fa- 
vorite schemes. The free discussion of the policy 
and measures of the administration of the elder 
Adams was looked upon and denounced by them 
as a great evil. Under a latitudinarian construc- 
ton of the Constitution, they claimed the right to 
use the power of the Federal Government to sup- 
press and restrain this evil. They invaded and 
Violated the rights of the States, by undertaking 
‘o regulate the moral conduct of individuals within 
their limits. The effect was to destroy the free- 
dom of speech and of the press, thereby removing 
the chief obstacles in the way of consolidating the 

ederal Government, and perpetuating the power 
of the then dominant party. They were met by 
the Republicans, under the leadership of Jefferson 
and Madison, with the principle of strict construc- 
tton and the doctrine of State rights, The power 


they claimed was denied and denounced. 
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"his was the first great struggle under the Con- 
stitution. In it were involved the fundamental 
principles of oursystem. Upon its issue depended 
whether our republican institutions were to be 
perpetuated, or whether we were to relapse back 
into the consolidating, centralizing influences that, 


in the whole world’s history, had swallowed up | 


every Republic preceding our own. In the vio- 
lence of the contest tle clements of the Demo- 
eratic party were driven together by the necessit 

of self-preservation. ‘That party was otpantuth, 
not as an invading, but a defensive power. It 


manned the battlements of the Constitution, and | 


planted its flag above the citadel, where it still 
proudly floats. 

Upon the principles involved in the cofflict 
from 1798 to 1800, how does the present Repub- 
party whose name it has assumed, or does it 
stand with its enemies, the Federalists? Are you 
not, sir, engaged in an attempt to strengthen and 
consolidate the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment? Are you not pressing into your service a 
latitudinarian construction of the Constitution, to 
suppress what you callagreat moral wrong? You 
are, sir; and so were the Federalists of 1798 Are 
you not attempting to use the power of the Fed- 
eral Government as an instrument of war against 
the institutions of fifteen sovereien States of the 
Union, for whose equal protection that Govern- 
ment was created? When these charges are made 
against you, your answer is, that you do not 
claim the right to interfere with slavery in the 
States. You declare, however, at the same time, 
that there is an irrepressible conflict between your 
institutions and ours, and that both cannot exist 
together under the same Government; that your 
mode of attack is fo drive it out and keep it out of 
the Territories. You say this is constitutional, 
and by this means you can legitimately hem in 
and starve out our institutions by an exercise of 
Federal power. 


ing force, cuts off all its supplies and communi- 
cations, and coolly announces to the inhabitants 
that, if they will remain quietly within the walls 
till they all famish and starve, he will not put 
them to the sword. 

Away with such hypocrisy! You are warring 
on the institutions of the States; not by an open 


volved is the principle of the alien and sedition 


| laws. State rights must fall before it, if success- | 


ful. It is no answer to the charge, that the inci- 
dent on which this principle was developed in 1798 
was the alien and sedition laws, and that the in- 
cident to which you apply it is African slavery. 
The principle is the same; the difference consists 
only in its application. If the question of slavery 
was settled, your principles would develop them- 
selves on some other question. Some section or 
some class would be singled out for oppression 
and wrong. 

How stands the Democratic party on this issue ? 
I answer, that it stands to-day where it stood in 
the days of Jefferson and Madison. It is found 


battling against your latitudinarian construction | 
of the Constitution. It stands, as it stood in 1800, | 


the only obstacle in your road to success. It de- 
nies that the people of any section of the Union 
can use the Federal Government as an instrument 
to war on the domestic institutions of any of the 
present or prospective States. It denies to the Fed- 
eral Government the right to discriminate against 


the institutions of any of the coequal parties to | 


the Federal compact. It claims that, when com- 


mon territory is acquired by the joint efforts and | 


at the joint expense of the people of all the States, 
so long as it remains common, none of the joint 
owners can, by act of the Federal Government or 
any inferior tribunal created and existing by its 
authority, be excluded from its common enjoy- 
ment. In holding these joint doctrines, founded 
on the constitutional equality of the several States 
and the equal rights of 

of them, the Democratic party rightfully claims, 
in principle and purpose, to be identical with the 


Does it stand with that old || sprung upon the country, it came from the North 


This is the strategy of the gen- | 
cral who invests a walled city with an overwhelm- | 
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| Republican or Democratic party in the early days 


of the Republic. And in holding the converse of 
these doctrines, the present self-styled Republican 


| party is in principle and purpose identical with 


the old Federal party. 
I shall pass over the treasonable conduct of the 
Federalists during the war of 1812, for an expo- 


| sition of it is not necessary to my argument. The 


next prominent epoch to which I invite attention 
is the struggle in 1820. It will be remembered by 
the student of political history, that Federalism was 
always sectional, for its doctrines grew and flowr- 
ished best on northern soil. The New England 
States indorsed it in the first strugele, and the 
New England States* held the Hartford conven- 


| tion, and revived Federalism during the war of 


1812. So again, when the Missouri question was 


| and from the same party, then led by Rufus King, 


| form. 


| feated mainly by squthern men. 
| versy over the alien and sedition laws the South 


of New York. It was perfectly natural that the 
Federalists should seize this opportunity to strike 
a blow at the South and West, and particularly 
at the slave States. It was in strict accordance 
with their principles that it should come in this 
It was natural that they should strike the 
blow; because, in the convention which framed 
the Constitution, their favorite schemes were de- 
In the contro- 


and West met them with the doctrine of strict 


| construction and State rights, and defeated them 


a second time. In the war of 1812 the war menas- 
ures of Mr. Madison were upheld by the South 
and West, and the war successfully terminated in 
spite of their own treasonable conduct. Hence 
they regarded the South and West, as Mr. Sew- 
ARD now regards the Democratic party, ** the only 
obstacle in their road to success.’’ It was all-im- 
portant to them to weaken and break down these 
sections, or so to mold the institutions and pol- 
icy of the new States that the power of the Gov- 
ernment would, ere long, fall completely into their 
own hands, and become an instrument to promote 


| theirown pr er br ee their own pow- 


ier. Therefore, when 


issouri was about to come 
into the Union, they attempted, by Federal power, 


| to force her to abolish slavery or stay out of the 


Union. It was in strict accordance with their 
principles that they should have attempted to 


j || strike down the South and West in this form. It 
firht, but by crafty stratagems. The principle in- || was but a new application of their old principles 


| to a new question. 


The same doctrine of latitu- 
dinarian construction under which they claimed 
the power to enact the alien and sedition laws, was 


| invoked to uphold this attempt to determine what 
| should be the character of the domestic institu- 


| tions of Missouri. 


They failed in their first ob- 
ject. The Republicans met them with the doc- 
trine of State rights and strict construction, and 
forced them * to roost a little lower.”” 

But, sir, if they failed in the first object, they sue- 
ceeded in what was of equal importance to them, 
and almost as fatal to the country and the Con- 
stitution. Under the deceitful name of a compro- 
mise, they obtained a recognition of the power of 
the Fedeggl Government to regulate the domestic 
institutions of the prospective States. (say pro- 
spective States, for all Territories are prospective 


| States. It is only in that view that we can acquire 


| and hold territory. — 
| ists laid the foundation for a division of parties 


In this measure the Federal- 


by geographical lines. This was done by singling 
vut, as the object of attack, a permanent domestic 
institution peculiar to one section of the Union 
only, for the open and avowed purpose of weak- 
ening the power of that section. It was proclaimed 
at the time to be a question of power between the 
sections. 

By this compromise, as it was called, they ac- 


| complished another great object: they established 


the citizens of cach and all | 


a precedent upon which to build up, in the distant 
future, that systern of aggression the fruits of 
which are now upon us. Teas destined, in the 
course of time, to be swept from the statute-book, 
as were the alien and sedition laws; but not until, 
as a precedent, it had sown broadeast over the 
land the seeds of unnumbered woes. No wonder 


e L 
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TH 


that Jefferson looked upon and denounced it as | 


the knell of the Union. The great leader of the 
Republicans boldly and truly declares that the 
question of 1820 is the question of 1860; and he 
is now marshaling his hosts again to sound that 
knell of the Union. Mr. Sewarp might have gone 
further. He might have said, not only that the 
question of 1820 was the question of 1860, but that 
it turned upon the same principle, was applied to 
the same subject, and had in contemplation the 
same object. As Mr. Sswarp himself puts his 
party on the same platform with Rufus King and 
the Federalists in 1820, it is wholly unnecessary 
for me to press that point any further. 

In 1825 anew division of parties occurred anom- 
alous in character, It originated more in a per- 
sonal struggle between distinguished men of the 
same political faith, than in any marked difference 
of principle. The election of President was brought 
into the House of Representatives. Mr. Clay 
(no doubt conscientiously ) threw his influence in 
fuvor of Mr. Adams, and secured his election. 
Clay and Jackson were both members of the Dem- 
ocratic, or, as then called, Republican party. The 
violent feud that arose between the respective 


friends of these two distinguished men was pro- | 


| dangerous form. ‘This was in the form of an at- 


| narian construction of the Constitution, always 


| the Demoerats. 





$$ 7 
| 


gress assumed its most fearful aspect and most 


tempt to use the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to abolish slavery in the Territories and the | 
District of Columbia. It was a revival of the | 
question of 1820, and involved the same latitudi- 


upheld by the Federalistsand always opposedby 
From 1830 to 1838 the tables of 


| both Houses of Congress were filled with aboli- | 


tion petitions and memorials. This continued 
session alter session, growing in strength and in- 
tensity. This movement received no eountenance 


| from either of the political parties,except northern 


Whigs. Northern Whigs indirectly suyfported 


| the movement of the Abolitionists, under the pre- | 


text of vindicating the right of petition. ‘The | 


Democrats, North and South, contended then, as || 


they contend now, that slavery in the Territories | 
and slavery in the District of Columbia was be- | 
yond the jurisdiction of Congress, and, therefore, 
not a subject to which the right of petition could 
apply: 
n December, 1838, the Democratic party in 


_| this House proclaimed to the world the Democratic | 


longed to the next presidential election, and formed | 


the basis of new political combinations. 


ence, was a northern man with strong northern 
prejudices. He naturally attracted to him the 
northern Federalists. y 
edged leader of the party which sustained Adams’s 
administration, soon had enlisted under his banner 
the great body of those who, with Rufus King, 
had attempted to abolitionize Missouri in 1820, 


They enlisted under the banner of Clay, not | 


because they had any particular affection for him 
or his principles. ‘The previous political career 
of Mr. Clay commanded none of their sympathies; 
yet they went there in the hope that his talents 
and popularity would secure success, in which 


event they designed to mold the policy of the | 


party to suit their own peculiar views. It was 
the stand-point from which they chose to make 
their future assaults on the Constitution. The 
Federalists had, time and again, disgraced them- 


American people, and all hope of regaining power 
under the old party title was gone. They suc- 
ceeded, to some extent, in shaping the policy of 
the Whig party in favor of a national bank, high 
protective tariff, and a gigantic plan of internal 
improvements by the Federal Government. All 
of these measures involved, in a greater or less 
degree, the principle of latitudinarian construc- 
tion which lay at the foundation of the old Federal 
creed. 

It was this that made the Whig party strong 
at the North, and weak at the South and West. 
Southern Whigs adhered to the organization be- 
cause of its conservative characteristics and their 
great affection for Mr. Clay. Its northern doc- 
trines were barely tolerated, but never cordially 
indorsed, by its leading southern members. They 
were all at last abandoned or modified. Its two 
most distinguished leaders, Clay and Webster, 
were in turn sacrificed by the northern wing of 


the party, because they loved their country bet- | 


ter than they loved northern prejudice and fanat- 
icism. 
said, in 1844, ‘‘.No protection for protection;’’ and 
he never could get a nomination emereesent 
from his party after that. Mr, WebSter sup- 
ported ak upheld the compromise measures of 
1550, including the fugitive slave law. He was 
ostracized by the northern Whigs, and refused a 
hearing in Fanueil Hall. 
was beheaded for performing his duty. At last 
the gallant old Whig party went down, to rise no 
more, Its northern wing became completely abo- 
litionized, and the southern wing, in part, went 
into a new organization, and the residue rallied 
under the banner of the only national constitu- 
tional party in the Union, the Democracy. In 
searching among the ruins of the old Whig party, 
the foot-prints of its destroyers are plainly visible. 
TheSewarps, Giddingses, and Greeleys first pol- 


luted with their sectionalism, and then destroyed, | 


a party for which they never had any affection, 
and only used so long as they could make it avail- 
able for their purposes. 

It was during this division of parties into Whigs 
and Democrats, that the slavery question in Con- 


Mr. | 
Adams, whom Mr. Clay had elected by his infla- | 


Clay, being the acknowl- | 


Upon the subject of the tariff Mr. Clay | 


Even Mr. Fillmore | 


‘| public men do not mantle with the blush of shame 
| when they, with such daring effrontery, profess | 
| to stand on the old Democratic platform, while 

in truth they are making war on every principle 


| they are converted to the Republican faith, and 
| are rapidly becoming shining lights in the new 


| doctrine on these questions. 


| those gentlemen who, in a few short months, 


| twenty-two years old, were promulgated while 


I commend their 
Democracy to the consideration of those gentle- 
men now in the Republican party who still claim 
to uphold Democratic principles. Particularly do 
{ commend the doctrine to the consideration of 


have met with arguments so overwhelming, that 


church. This Democratic doctrine was pro- 
claimed in the form of resolutions snauetnash es 
Mr. Atherton, of New Hampshire, and voted for 
by all the Democratic members. They are about 


| Andrew Jackson was still living, and under the 


| States, and against the removal of slaves from one State to 


| infringement of the rights of the States affected, and a 


| auspices of the old Jackson guard. There were 


| Linn, King, Silas Wright of New York, and a 


| read the resolutions, for the benefit of the Repub- | 
selves in the estimation of the great body of the || 


Grundy, Benton, Woodbury, Cass, Buchanan, 


host of others no less worthy, who then led the | 
party, and who, itis fair to suppose, understood 
emocracy in those days. I will now proceed to 


licans, who claim to be Simon-pure Democrats in 
principles. They are as follows: 

* Resolved, That this Government is a Government of 
limited powers, and that, by the Constitution of the United 
States, Congress has no jurisdiction whatever over the 
institution of slavery in the several States of the Confed- 
eracy. 

** Resolved, That petitions for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia and the Territories of the United 


ate 


another, are a part of a plan of operations set on foot to 
affect the institution of slavery in the several States, and 
thus indirectly to destroy that institution within their 
limits. 

** Resolved, That Congress has no right to do that indi- 
rectly which it cannot do directly; and that the agitation 
of the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia, or the 
Territories, as a means, and with the view, of disturbing | 
or overthrowing that institution in the several States, is 
against the true spirit and meaning of the Constitution, an 


breach of the public faith upon which they entered intothe | 
Confederacy. 

** Resolved, That the Constitution rests on the broad prin- 
ciple of equality among the members of this Confederacy, 
and that Congress, in the exercise ot its acknowledged | 
powers, has no right to discriminate between the institu- 
tions of one portion of the States and another, with a view 
of abolishing the one and promoting the other. 

“ Resolved, therefore, hat all attempts on the part of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia or 
the Territories, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from 
State to State, or to discriminate between the institutions 
of one portion of the Confederacy and another, with the 
views aforesaid, are in violation of the Constitution, de- 
structive of the fundamental principle on which the Union 
of these States rests, and beyond the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress; and that every petition, memorial, resolution, prop- 
osition, or paper, touching or relatingin any way, ortoany 
extent whatever, to slavery as aforesaid, or tre abolition | 
thereof, shall, on the presentation thereof, without any fur- | 
ther action thereon, be laid upon the table, without being | 
debated, printed, or referred.”’ 


Sir, I wonder that the cheeks of some of our | 





which the old Democracy upheld. 

The doctrine of the Atherton resolutions was 
substantially incorporated into the national Dem- 
ocratic platform, the national convention of 


| 1840, and has remained there ever since. That 
| platform has only unde 


‘one such alterations as 
were necessary to exemplify the application of its | 
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principles to new questions as, from time 
they have entered into the 
Every new question is trie 
the Constitution, and if the 
does not fill the measure and stand the test “= 
discarded. It is true that sometimes fraements 
and factions of the party bend before tempo vod 
popular excitements and prejudices, but the@h.., 
mass remains firmand true toits principles. Thos 
who fly off either right themselves very soon, ; 
like Arnold, they seek refuge in the enemy’s camp 
where they become objects of public scorn a 
are despised even by their new-found friends. 
The next epoch to which I shall invite atten. 


1 to time 
a of the country, 
by the touchstone of 
roposition involyed 


Se 
aT, 


| tion is that of 1847. Like the Federalims in th, 


war of 1812, so their successors and imitators, jn 
1847, took advantage of the war with Mexico to 
strike another blow in the same direction, on the 
same principle, and for the same purpose, They 
undertook to clog appropriation bills, necessary to 
secure a treaty of peace, and to clog the treaty- 
making power itself with restrictions, for the 
open and avowed purpose ofdiscriminating againgt 
the institutions of one section of the Union. Such 
was the Wilmot proviso. The principle involved 
was the same as that in the issue of 1798 and 
1820, but carried a step further, in an attempted 
usurpation of the treaty-making power. The 
design was to weaken and restrict the South, and 
prevent the expansion of a system which past his- 
tory had shown was always in conflict with their 
consolidation doctrines. 

Again they were met by that old Democratic 
party, on whose banners were inscribed the equal- 
ity of the States and a strict construction of the 
Constitution. The patriotism and firmness of the 
Democracy defeated the Wilmot provisoists. The 
treaty of Guadalupe had hentlie been signed 
before a fierce controversy sprung up over the 
newly-acquired Territories. The Free-Soilers of 
the North claimed the right to exclude southern 
institutions, by act of Congress, from every foot 
of the new Territories. They cited the Missouri 
compromise as a precedent for the power. The 
South denied the power, but asked that the Mis- 
souri line might be extended to the Pacific, as a 
compromise. The North repudiated the compro- 
mise, and refused to extend it to the Pacific. For 
a time the Union itself was seriously in danger. 
The question was finally settled, by the joint ef- 
forts of good and patriotic men of both the great 
political parties of the country, by the adoption 
of a new compromise. The new compromise 
repudiated that of 1820, which the North had re- 
fused to abide by. The North got every foot of 
territory in dispute; the South got a fugitive slave 
law ans penearcen of the principle of non- 
intervention. Faithless to all compronz.ises, the 
anti-slavery party commenced agitation for the 
repeal of the fugitive slave law, and at the same 
time adopted, wherever they had the power, a 
system of nullification of its provisions. Four 
years after the compromise of 1850, when its prin- 
ciple—non-intervention—was attempted to be ap- 

lied to Kansas, they repudiated that, as they 
had before repudiated the compromise of 1820. 
Such, Mr. Chairman, is a faithful history, briefly 
set out, of that great-political organization (which 
has always existed here under some name—iirst 
one, and then another) in reference to the ques- 
tions which have, from time to time, been prom- 
inent before the country; that organization, s#, 
which has always persisted in this war of sec- 
tions and classes, and which is now armed and 
arming for the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict.’”’ 

I cannot do this party full justice without re- 
ferring to a new issue which they have recently 
presented, in principle and purpose harmonizig 
with their previous doctrines and policy. [am 
not here, sir, to defend the present land system ot 
the United States. I regard that system as radi- 
cally wrong. The ownership, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, of all the public domain within the limits 
of the sovereign States is, in my judgment, icom- 
patible with the independence and sovereignty of 
the States themselves. . Now that the war debt of 
the Revolution is paid, the truc theory of our sys- 
tem demands that, when a Territory becomes 4 
State, the grasping hand of Federal authority 
should be withdrawn from the soil within her lim- 
its, and the whole surrendered up to the local gov- 
ernment, which alone ought to have power and 
influence ever its internal concerns. 1 would not 
make of this a question of dollars and cents be- 
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ween the oldand new States. The independence 
ionty of States is not to be estimated b 
and soverelg y - 2 y 
such & standard. Let them all be like Texas— 
independent and sovereign over their own soil. 

But, sir, while I condemn the present public 
land system, I would not substitute for it the na- 
tional homestead system proposed by the Repub- 
jican party. 1 object to that policy on three 
rounds: bret, because it is designed, and would 
have the effect, to abolitionize every new State 
and Territory in the Union; second, because it 
would be a violation of the Constitution; and 
third, it would be grossly unjust toward the early 
pioneers of the West, who, under northern cruelty 
and oppression, have been erampenes to pay in 
hard cash, in hard times, for their lands at the 
price of $1 25.an acre, and sometimes more than 
that. I shall make no argument to prove that it 
would abolitionize all the new States and Terri- 
tories. The operations of the emigrant aid soci- 
eties of New England are too recent in history to 
be forgotten, and we know that the same spirit 
of fanaticism that shipped John Brown and his 
crew, With Sharpe’s rifles, into Kansas, would 
people every new Territory under the homestead 
aw. ‘ t : 4 

It would be a violation of the Constitution, be- 
cause it would create privileged classes within the 
present and prospective States by the power of 
the Federal Government When you give away 
the public domain and award special privileges to 
the gift, one of which is to exempt the property 
given from sale under execution, you are inter- 
posing the Federal authority between the individ- 
ual and the State in the ordinary course of admin- 
istrative justice. 

This is a reassertion of the principle of the 
alien and sedition laws in a more objectionable 
shape. In my judgment, it would be a gross 
usurpation of the right of every State govern- 
ment to determine what property of its citizens 
shall or shall not be subject to the payment of 
debts under execution. l’o prove that it would 
be grossly unjust to the early settlers of the West, 
itis only necessary to state, what everybody 
knows, that they, and they only, are the men who 
have braved the real dangers of wilderness life, 
and endured its toils and privations. You, gen- 
tlemen of the North, have, in the early settlement 
of the West, treated them with crue y and neg- 
lect. And now that all the lands in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Jowa, Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas, 
worth settling, are taken up, you propose to give 
away to New England Abolitionists, in the other 
Territories, what you would not sell on easy terms 
to our brave old pioneers. The motive and the 
— le are in keeping. In order to show that 

do the North no injustice, when I charge thera 
with cruelty and neglect to the pioneer settlers of 
the West, I desire to call attention to a few lead- 
ing historical facts. ‘They were thirty years ago 
spread upon record by a witness, whose test- 
mony I will read. That witness was Thomas H. 
Benton; and his evidence is to be found in a speech 
delivered by him in the United States Senate, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1830, at page 102, part one, volume six, 
of Debates, 1829-80; and from it I read an extract, 
as follows: 

“Before I go on with new matter, (said Mr. B.,) [ must 
be permitted to reach back, and bring up, in the way of 
recapitulation, and for the purpose of joining together the 
broken ends of my speech, the heads and substance of the 
great facts which I quoted and established at the commence- 
ment of this reply. They are: 

_“1. The attempt of the seven northern States, in 1786, 
1787, 1788, to surrender the navigation of the Mississippi to 
the King of Spain. 

“2. The attempt to effect that surrender, in violation of 
the Articles of Confederation, by the votes of seven States, 
when nine could not be had. 

‘“*3. The design of this surfender, to cheek the growth 
of the West. ° 

‘4. The clause in the first ordinance for the sale of the 
public lands, in the Northwestern Territory, which required 
the previous townships to be sold out complete before the 
subsequent ones could be offered for sale. 

“5. The refusal to sell a less quantity than six hundred 
and forty acres er. 

“6. The refi to reduce the minimum price from one 
dollar to sixty-six and two thirds cents per acre. 

“7. The opposition, in 1786, to the mgtion to detach two 
companies to the falls of the Ohio, for the protection of 
Leaky against the incursions and depredations of the 

“8. The to Mr. Grayson’s unanswerable re- 
port, in the same year, in favor of sending an expedition 
into c- hostile I country. 


Kentucky. 


| 
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lands, on either side of the Ohio. 

“11. The refusal, in the same year, to let Virginia ‘be 
credited’ with the expenses of an expedition, carried on in 
the winter uf 1786-97, by her troops, on both sides of the 


10. The refusal, in 1787, to treat for a cession of Indian i P 


| Ohio river, for the defense of the West. 


‘12. The refusal, for twelve years, from 1774 to 1785, to 


| send any aid to Kentucky. 


| 


13. The refusal, throughout the entire war, to send any | 


| aid to the Cumberland settlements, in Tennessee. 


| 


um 


| 


| 


| 
} 








Se 


| to be done in order that the new States and Ter- 


| by its support of this unjust, unconstitutional 


| 


| 








‘14. The opposition to western emigration, as proved 


| by Mr. Adams’s Ietter.’? 


This, sir, was your policy when the poor emi- 


| grant to the western wilds needed your protection 

| and your kind offices. Noreduction in the price of | 
Not less than six hundred and 

| forty acres to be sold in alot. No means of defense | 
| against the savages. 


the public lands. 


Ay, sir, the bones of south- 
ern men now bleach upon the soil of the North- 
west, left there in defense of the homes, the fire- 


sides, and the wives and children of the early | 
settlers in that country, when their New England , 


friends would not vote a dollar to defend them. 


The navigation of the Mississippi to be surren- | 
All these wrongs, too, to | 
cripple and retard the growth of the young West. | 

ir, I have been more than a quarter of a cen- | 


dered up to Spain. 


tury on the sunset side of the Father of Waters. 
I have witnessed with my own eyes the toils and 
privations of the early settlers there. 


absolute necessity they had to pay three or four 
times what it costs them now. 


These noble men 
struggled on, ever hopeful, in spite of your cru- 
elty, and by honest and unremitting toil pur- 
chased and paid for their homes. They have 
‘*made the wilderness to blossom as the rose.’’ 
Now, in the days of emigrant aid societies, the 
era of John Browns and Sharpe’s rifles, ‘‘a 
change has come over the spirit of your dream.”’ 


Under the | 
| operation of high protective tariffs, designed to put | 
| money into the pockets of your manufacturers, I | 
have scen them selling their wheat at thirty and | 
forty cents per bushel, and other articles of prod- 

_uce at the same ruinous rates. For every article of || you may choose to 
Yet, sir, you | 
| forced them to pay $1 25 an acre for every foot 

| of land they got, in*hard cash. 
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roud position, ‘‘ unbent, unawed, unterrified’’ 
y the storms of fanaticism that now assail it, can 


lay some claim to a consistent national record. 
But, sir, when we pointits enemies to this record, 


we are answered, that Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, or some other great man, has sdid on 


some occasion, that slavery is a great evil. Sir, 


the real issue is not to be evaded in this way. 
Whether slavery be wrong or slavery be right, 
whether slavery be a blessing or slavery be a 


curse, does not change the aspect of the question 


at issue between the political parties of this coun- 
try. We do notcare what youthink of the wrong 
or right of slavery. We care not whether you 
think it a blessing or an evil. But, sir, we deny 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government over 
the subject, except so far as the Constitution com- 
mands that Government to protect it, 

We do not ask the use of the Federal power to 
plant slavery anywhere, and we deny to you the 
use of that Government as an instrument to de- 
stroy or keep it out anywhere. 

We think that nature qualified the black man 
in this country for a es vosition, and that he 
is out of place anywhere co But, sir, we do 
not place our defense on that ground, but upon 
the ground that the Federal Government was not 
created, and cannot be used, to suppress what you 
call the evils of slavery. This is the real issue. 
It is fundamental, and you shall not dodge it by 
sham pleas. Upon that issue we are ready to 
meet you before the peels under whatever name 

o battle, 

Up to this point I have confined myself to the 
political principles of our adversaries, as attempted 
at various times to be carried out in the legisla- 


|| tivedepartmentof the Government. Latterly they 
| have discovered a powerful obstacle in their way 


in the judicial department of the Government. 
That department still preserves its ancient purity 
and firmness. [thas not kept pace with their pro- 
gressive fanaticism. Therefore it has become the 
prominent pointof attack. Its authority to decide 
q 


| doctrine of strict construction, and has aye | vide the power of making and decidi 
ec i 


| King and the Federalists in 1820; defeated the || 
at the same time, to permit Virginia to 
wail oe Seisiiaiciines edieeoumclaacondadaen eo amr | 


uestions of constitutional law arising under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States is now 
gravely disputed. The gentleman from New York, 
| (Mr. Coonan in a speech remarkable for in- 
But, sir, this is | genuity and sophistry, but a few days since, raised 
on this floor the standard of scan to its de- 
ritories may become firmly enlisted on your side | crees, These modern Solons have discovered a 
of the irrepressible conflict, and not from love to || great distinction between questions which they 
oor men. Western men see through ace pol- |, call political and those which are not political. Sir, 
icy and appreciate your motives. They have paid || every question, while it is pending here, is a po- 
for their lands, and demand that the New Eng- || litical question; and every question, when it is 
land Abolitionists shall do the same thing. || transferred to the judiciary, is a judicial question. 
Sir, if your party gets possession of this Gov- || No law passed by Congress, affecting the rights 
ernment, with a law in force holding every settler || of persons or the rights of property, but must be 
in a new State or Territory a pensioner on your |; decided upon and enforced by the judiciary. The 
bounty, then indeed will the spirit of the Constitu- || right to hold a slave, with all the incidents and 
tion be gone. Then, indeed, you can congratulate || circumstances on which it rests, is as much a ju- 
ourselves on having accomplished what the old || dicial question as the right to have a judgment for 
Vedsenliats struggled for so long in vain. The || money on a plain note of hand. Both of these 
symmetry of the Democratic record will be pre- || rights involve political questions, when consid- 
served by unbending opposition to this heresy, || cred and acted on by the legislative department, 
and the symmetry of the record of the present || and both involve judicial questions when consid- 
Republican party, from the days of the alien and || ered and acted on by the judiciary. 
sedition laws to the present time, is fully preserved | No man contends that a judgment or opinion 
|| of the Federal judiciary can tie the hands of Con- 
measure. | gress but every man who has read the horn- 
I have now, ina brief way, traced the history of || books of the profession ought to know that when 
the two great political parties which have always || we enact a law, its validity and constitutionality 
existed in this country, and shown the doctrines || must be determined by the judiciary. That de- 
and policy they have respectively maintained. | terminatign in this particular instance can only be 
When we come to examine their positions and || avoided By rebellion or revolution, The power 
olicy at the various important epochs to which || which ordained the legislative ordained also the 
fae called special attention, we find that both || judicial department. 1t was thought best to leave 
have been singularly consistent in regard to the || Congress to make laws, to leave to the judiciary 
great fundamental principles which have divided || to decide upon them, and to leave to the executive 
them. The Federalists, by whatever name known |, the power and duty of executing them. Whether 
and called, have never Jost sight of that rule of || this arrangement was wise or not, is not the ques- 
constitutional construction tending to consolida- 1 tion. The judges of the courts cannot make laws, 
tion and centralism, which developed itself at the || but they can decide upon the validity of those we 
very carliest period of the history of that party. || may make; because the people of the several 
The Democratic party has never lost sighi of the || States, in framing the Constitution, chose to di- 
, for their 
| own safety and protection, The wisdom of this 
| plan is founded on the fact that legislation is ag- 
_ gressive, while the judiciary occupies always a 
| defensive position, It can institute no unconsti- 


All at once you pretend to be the poor settler’s |, 
friend, and to prove it, you are about to give away || 
every foot of the ar lands to your smooth- 
faced, pharisaical Abolitionist. 


} 
|| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 





been found unwavering in its maintenance of t 
reserved rights of the States and the people. 

Surely, a party which stood up against the mon- 
archists in the convention; thatswept the alien and 


sedition laws from the statute-book; that sustained || tutional law; but it can refuse to enforce those 
our flag in the war of 1812; that opposed Rufus || made by a codrdinate department. 

The decision in the Dred Scott case, so much 
Wilmot proviso in 1847; restored the principle of || abused by our adversaries, isacasein point. The 
non-intervention in 1854, and still occupies its || legislativedepartment attempts to violate the equal 
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rights of the people of one half of the Confeder- 
acy, but the judiciary declares that there is no 
warrant in the Constitution for it. We are, it is 
true, still at liberty to pass a similar law; but in 


doing so, we know that every violated right may | 
again be carried to the same tribunal for redress. | 


Men of sense and lovers of the Constitution will 


not rashly enact laws which have been decided to | 


be unconstitutional by that department of the Gov- 
ernment, the peculiar duty and right of which is 
to make such decisions. Sir, itis evident that the 
Republican party has already determined to break 
through every constitutional barrier in order to 
accomplish their purposes. We are rapidly run- 


Revolution; and it will require all the forbearance 
and patriotism of our people to prevent the scenes 
of anarchy and bloodshed which prevailed in 
France when ruled by such agrarian despots as 
Robespierre, Danton,and Marat. The other side 
of this House is already a parallel for ** the Mount- 
ain,’’ and the Jacobins are already organized for 
destruction. Nothing can save the country but 
Democratic success. 

In all the great political struggles of the country 
the malignity and bitterness of the Federalists have 
been in keeping with their principles. From the 


opposition to their heresies, until he sunk into his 
grave, he was the object of their relentless and 
remorseless persecution. From the inauguration 
of James Madison as President, until he retired 
from national politics, they charged him and his 
Administration with every offense in the catalogue 
of political crimes. Andrew Jackson was pur- 
sued by them with more than savage ferocity. 
Polk and Pierce were both honored by the vilest 
slanders they could invent. In fact, sir, from 
Jeffersondown, every Democratic President, while 
in power, has been denounced by them as the 
most corrupt and depraved scoundrel that ever 
disgraced humanity. It was not to be expected 
that Mr. Buchanan would escape the persecutions 
with which his Democratic predecessors had been 
so bitterly and persistently followed. If he had 
been nile an exception, we should have felt dis- 
posed to doubt his fidelity to the country. It is 
an honor to be abused by bad men. The admin- 
istration of Mr. Buchanan has notescaped. Re- 
cruited and stimulated by the Arnolds of the Dem- 
ocratic party, the malignant how! of these political 
blood-hounds is heard all over the country. Itis 
the old cry to which the public ear has been so 
iong accustomed. 

If these men honestly believed the insinuations 
they make against the President, they should have 
introduced resolutions of impeachment, and had 
him summoned before the tribunal which is pro- 
vided for the trial of such cases. This, however, 
would not suit their purposes. They must try 
him by a court of star-chamber, whose sessions 
are secret, and whose proceedings are ex parte. 
In fact, sir, committees of the House are converted 
into the mere instruments of party warfare. Their 
action is shaped with a view, not to correct pub- 


ning iuto the ideas and principles of the French 


| 


means they are to gain access within the walls. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 

advocate the rights of labor, and to speak to a ques- 

tion of bread—bread for thousands of my fellow- 


} der Rome, and it matters not with them by what 


tinued through a series of years, giving to Amer- 
iean labor and enterprise that fair measure of pro- 
| tection which is of such vital importance to the 
_ welfare of our people: 
| The question to which I ask the attention of 
| the members of this House rises above the level 
_ of partisan politics; of party triumph or of party 
| defeat; of expediency for the day to meet some 
| ephemeral di ay or to remove temporary em- 
| barrassment. It has significance far above and 
| beyond all this. It is of the first importance to 
| the statesman, as to the philanthropist. It solves 
| the question of success or failure of our experi- 
| ment of self-government. It covers the whole 
| ground of national life—of a great people’s pros- 
perity or adversity. It is for the present, as it is 
| for the future, of deep, wide, and vital importance. 
Sir, the consideration of this question carries 
me back in contemplation to homes desolate, to 


deserted, to labor unrewarded, to supply without 
demand, to the products of agriculture without a 


| 
i 
day that Thomas Jefferson entered the lists i a vast trade paralyzed, to workshops and mines 
| 
| 
| 
{| 


market, to general distress, despondency, and | 
‘ruin. The cry comes up to me from every dis- || 


| trict of my State, and particularly from the great 
|| anthracite region of Pennsylvania, which I have 
| the honor to represent in part on this floor, for 
| adequate protection against foreign supply and 


| of autumn, driven by the north wind, have come 
i} 


|, to me the memorials of my people asking for pro- 
tection! Day by day, for many weeks, have I 
| poured upon the table of your Clerk petitions 
| signed by thousands of good citizens, men loyal 
to the Union and the Government, asking to be 
| protected—from what? Notalonefrom low wages, 
| oppression, ignorance, and degradation; notalone 

from foreign competition under adverse circum- 

stances, from the long sinee matured, systematic, 
| and enlightened policy of other lands. It has 
| greater breadth than this, and much more mean- 
ing. Itisfrom their own Government; from un- 
wholesome legislation ;fromashuffling, miserable, 
| temporary, and ever-changing policy on this sub- 
| ject; from a want of statesmanship, that they ask 
| you toprotectthem. Under equal circumstances 


j 
j 
| 
j 





| 
| 
} 
| 





every disadvantage connected with the vacillating 
| policy of public men, they must perish. 
| And they have a right to demand this at our 
| hands. Government was organized for their hap- 
|| piness, protection, and welfare. But how does it 
occur that this cry for help comes to us in atime 


| of profound peace, and from the people of sucha 





| land as ours? Why do they point us to all these 
'| evidences of commercial ruin and financial dis- 


lic abuses, but to control future political elections. || tressand national and individual indebtedness? Sir, 


The Democratic party sits like Mordecai, the Jew, 
at the gates of the Constitution. It will not bow 
down attheirgoingin and coming out. They are 
preparing for its execution. If their sovereigns 
aod masters, the people, are as just as King Ahas- 
ucrus, these men will swing upon the gallows they 
are preparing for others. : 

Sir, these committees of investigation have no 
parallel in history, except during the reign of ter- 
ror in France, where they were first invented and 
used as instruments to strike down everything 
that was good and noble, and to defame the char- 
acters and shed the blood of the best citizens of 
France. An attempt was made to get one up in 
this body, in relation to the burning of blue lights 
on the coast of New England, in 1814; but the 
good men who were in Congress in that day put 
their heels upon the attempt, and spurned it from 
their consideration as a dangerous and unconsti- 
tutional usurpation of powers for illegitimate and 
mischievous purposes. Notwithstanding the grave 
character of the charge, and the responsible form 
in which it came, a proposition fof an investiga- | 
tion committee was tabled by a vote of more than 
two to one, thus placing the sea! of condemnation 
upon the attempied usurpation. No such scru- | 
plea disturb the minds of Republican leaders of 
this day. They are preparing to sack and plun- 


| I will undertake to point out the legitimate cause 
of all this, if it is not apparent to every observer 
of men and things in the country. 

The bill now under consideration is one of the 
first importance to the people of the whole coun- 


essential particulars—in existing rates of duties 
on imports; by which the agricultural interests, 
trade, manufactures, commerce, industry, and 
wages of labor, may be, to a considerable extent, 
affected; and I believe for the better. Chafiges in 
our revenue system should be made with great 
caution. They should receive the most critical 
examination of the legislative branch, and be care- 
fully considered in all their ramifications and de- 
tails, 

The bill reported from the House Committee 
of Ways and Means, now before us, proposes, 
so far as could properly be done, under existing 
cirewmstances, and with any prospect of success 
in both branches of Congress, to change the ad 
valorem system to one of specific duties, to repeal 
our foreign warehouse policy, and to give in- 
creased and adequate protection to many, if notall, 
articles of domestic industry. This is wise, and 
I trust it will receive the hearty support of this 
House as well as of the other branch of Con- 
gress. 


men, who should be and would be content, pros- | 
perous, and happy, if a correct system of national | 
policy could be inaugurated, sustained, and con- 


| capital, for labor or the hope of labor, for just, || 
| wise, and patriotic legislation. Like the leaves || 


|| they could defy the world without youraid. Under || 


try. It proposes a change—a change in many | 
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One great object to be aimed at, in perfectin 
such a measure as we have now under considera. 
_ tion, is to adopt a fixed system in the adjustment 

of rates, and collection of revenue—a fixed line of 
State policy, which shall endure for years to come: 
a policy which, in its governing principles and 
leading features, shall remain unchanged, althoy h 
| its minor details may, from time to time, be ~ 
| adjusted to suit the public exigencies, which years 
| and experience may render necessary or expedi- 
| ent; a revenue law, in the perpetuity of which the 
people will have confidence; a law established 
|| upon just and equal principles; bearing, so far as 
racticable, equally upon all sections of the United 
tates; removed from the chaos the bitterness 
_and the injustice of party strife; a law for the 
| prosperity of the people, and'not for the politics 
of parties; a law that will induce the merchant 
| to trust his merchandise to the perils of the seq 
knowing that the waves will not be more peril- 
ous than the chances on land; that will lead the 
capitalist to invest his means for the employment 
of labor, and in the development of our resources, 
| with the ee at least, of remunerative profit; a 
law that will give to the husbandman a certain 
| and domestic market, which shall cause the Ja- 
| borer and mechanic to rejoice at the rich and ac- 
| cumulating evidences of prosperity around them; 





| in short, a law thatshall inspire public confidence, 
without which there can be no public prosperity, 
| and cause industry in its ten thousand channels 
to exult in the establishment of a fixed system of 
| protection to American labor. 
|| ‘The daties should be reasonable; for, to be per- 
|, manent, they must be reasonable. I would have 
|| its foundations laid in the convictions of men, 
| based upon their necessities, not upon the success 
|| of parties. 
\ In the grand, though peaceful, struggle for com- 
| mercial supremacy.and material greatness, let the 
|, American citizen know that if he will enter the 
|| lists with his foreign rival you will not reduce the 
|| duty the moment he has invested his means, or 
| secured the market, and thus place him at the 
] merey of his antagonist. England, France, and 
| other leading Powers, have never yet failed, by 
| asystem of protective laws, to aid the strong arms 
| and stout hearts of those who seck to supply the 
| markets of the world with the triumphs of their 
skill. Most loyal has England been to those who 
| have established ere wees. and made her the 
|| first commercial and manufacturing nation on 
'| the earth’s surface. Let us stand faithfully by 
|| those who would make us great. Let our motto 
} be, protection to everything American against every- 
! 
} 
| 


thing foreign. 
| Some gentlemen seem to imagine that Congress 
_ has no constitutional power to enact laws for the 
| purpose of protecting the industry and produc- 
| tions of the country; no power to lay a tax upon 
| the fabrics of the foreigner, but a plenitude of 
power to place burdens upon our own people, If 
this be so, then we are without remedy. But it 
isnot so. Weare not reduced to the miserable 
! and disgraceful policy of lowering the wages of 
labor. We are not obliged to banish meat from 
the tables of the industrial classes, and to deny 
them the comforts and necessaries of civilized life, 
for the purpose of enabling us to compete with 
| heer and half-fed millions of other 
| lands. : 
No American statesman will pursue such a line 
| of argument or advocate so demoralizing and de- 
grading a policy. The true remedy is simple: 
| protect those branches of labor which require 
| protection. In collecting duties, discriminate in 
favor of those interests which require the foster- 
ing aid of the Government. It 1s not only our 
constitutional right, but our constitutional duty 
'| to do this. 
Our fathers, in originating this government of 
| the people, had but one object in view; and that 
purpose they declared in the Constitution to be 
| to insure domestic tranquillity, to provide for 
the common defense, and to promote the general 
welfare.”?. And to secure these ends, they con- 
'| ferred upon Congress the power, among other 
| enumerated powers, to lay and collect taxes, du- 
_ ties, imposts, and excises ‘‘ for the 
| paying the debts”’ and to provide for the common 
_ defense and general welfare of the United States. 
| The power to regulate trade with foreign nations 
| is among the ss powers conferred upon Con- 
‘gress by that instrument. Mr. Madison, in his 
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eeleb 
clause, Says: || 

«The meaning of the phrase “to regulate trade’ must be 
sougt in the general use of it; in other words, in the ob- 
iects to Which the power was generally understood to be | 
applicable when the phrase was inserted in the Constitu- | 
tion. ‘The power has been understood and used, by all eom- | 
mercial and manufacturing nations, as embracing the object | 
of encouraging manufactures, [tis believed that uota single | 
exception can be named.”? 

It would be strange if we were the first enlight- 
ened nation to give them a contrary construction. 
it may beasked, if our Government has no power 
to protect its own ople, what canitdo? What 
js it good for? I claim that in order to insure do- | 
mestic tranquillity, and to provide for the common 
defense against the arms or workshopsof Europe, 
(the last more formidable than the first,) and to 
promote the eneral welfare, as well as to regulate 
trade, it is the duty, as it is plainly within the 
power of Congress, to place such restrictions on 
foreign fabrics as shall prove sufficient to secure | 
the home market to our own people, and to foster, 
encourage, and build up every interest, whether | 
of the soil, the mines, or the workshop. 

The act of the First Congress was one essen- 
tially protective in its leading features. Many 
tariff laws enacted since, not necessary to be 
specially referred to here, recognize the same | 
principle. ; 

The power of Congress to legislate for protec- | 
tion, and the necessity of such legislation, have | 
met with the approval of our greatest statesmen 1 
and most patriotic men. Upon this list of great 
names will be found a Washington and Franklin, | 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Clay, Jackson and 
Webster. Thomas Jefferson, wise, patriotic, and 
politic, saw at once that home industry must be 
protected to enable the country to compete suc- 
cessfully with her rivals in the great race before 

| 
| 
| 


| 





| 


her; and having participated more, perhaps, than 
any other statesman in the formation of the Con- 
stitution, he knew and acted upon the knowl- 
edge that Government had the power to protect 
the industry of the people. Hear him upon this 
subject. In 1815, writing to J. B. Say, he says: 


“ March 2, 1815. 

«Experience has shown that continued peace depends 
not merely on our own justice and prudence, but on that 
of others also; that, when forced into a war, the intercep- 
tion of exchanges which must be nade across a wide ocean 
becomes a powerful weapon in the hands of an enemy 
domineering over that element, and to other distresses of 
war adds the want of all thove necessaries for which we 
have permitted ourselves to be dependent on others, even 
arms and clothing. ‘This fact, therefore, solves the ques- 
tion, by reducing to its ultimate form, whether profit or pres- 
ervation is the first interest of the State? We are, conse- 
quently, become manufacturers to a degree incredible to 1 
those who do not see it, and who only consider the short 
period of time during which we have been driven to them | 
by the suicidal policy of England. | 

“The prohibitory duties we lay on all articles of foreign | 
manufacture, which prudence requires us to establish at 
home, with the patriotic determination of every good citi- | 
zen to use no foreign articles which can be made within | 
ourselves, without regard to difference of prices, secures us 
against relapse into foreign dependency.” 

Here we have the —— to lay even prohibditory | 
duties admitted; and if necessary in war, how 
much more necessary to save us from that which | 
Jefferson here shadows forth as more dreadful 
than war, to wit: ‘* foreign dependency ’’—foreign | 
serfdom. 

Permit me, in this connection, to refer to the 
letter of Dr. Franklin, written to Humphrey Mar- 
shall, April 22, A. D. 1771, in which he declares 
that 


‘It seems, therefore, the interest of all our farmers and | 
owners of lands to encourage our young manufactures, in | 
preference to foreign ones, imported among us from dis- | 
lant countries.”? 


Franklin sought not teow discord between the 
farming and manufacturing interests. He placed 
them in no antagonistical position, as the free | 
traders are in the habit of doing. He knew that | 
one leaned upon the other for support and encour- | 
agement, and that without a home market, agri- 


culture could not flourish in any land. Therefore, 





| who would be willing again to hazard the safety of our 





he declared it was the interest of the farmer to | 


encourage the manufactures. ‘‘Poor Richard,” 
as authority, has still weight among the farmers 
of the country. But from Franklin let us turn to | 
Jackson. Read his celebrated letter to Dr. Cole- | 
man, to be found in Niles’s Register of June 12, | 
1824, volume twenty-seven, page 245, in which | 
he says: j 

“You ask 2 wer that I am | 
ts favur ofa jodicions azamionsion and revision of it; and | 
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rated letter to Mr. Cabell, in speaking of this i so far as the tarifgbill before us embraces the design of fos- || 


tering, protecting, and preserving within ourselves the 
means of national defense and independence, particularly 
in a state of war, I would advocate and support it. The | 
experience of the late war ought to teach us a lesson, and 
one never to be forgotten. If our liberty and republican | 
form of Government, procured for us by our revolutionary || 
fathers, are worth the blood and treasure at which they 
were obtained, it surely is our duty to protect and defend 
them. Can there be fn American patriot, who saw the 
privations, dangers, and difficulties experienced fur the 
want of the proper means of defense during the last war, || 


country, if embroiled, or to rest it for defense upon the pre- 
carious means of national resources to be derived from com- 
merce in #*State of war with a maritime Power who might 
destroy that commerce to prevent us obtaining the means 
of defense, and thereby subdue us? { hope there is not; 
and if there is, | am sure he does not deserveto enjoy the || 
blessings of freedom. Heaven smiled upon and gave us lib- || 
erty and independence and national defense. If we omit or |! 
refuse to use the gifts which he has extended to us, we de- \} 
serve not the continuation of his blessings. He has filled our |! 
mountains and our plains with minerals—with lead, iron, || 
and copper—and given us climate and soil for the growing || 
ofhemp and wool. These being the grand materials of our || 
national defense, they ought to have extended to them ade- 
quate and fair protection, that our manufacturers and labor- 
ers may be placed in a tair competition with those of Eu- || 
rope, and that we may have within our country a supply 
of those leading and in:portant articles essential in war. 

“ Beyond this, | took at the tariff with an eye to the || 
proper distribution of labor and revenue, and with a view 
to discharge our national debt. I am one of those who do 
not believe that a national debt is a national blessing, but | 
rather a curse to a Republic,inasmuch as it is caleulated | 
to raise around the Administration a moneyed aristocracy || 
dangerous to the liberties of the country. This tariff—I | 
mean a judicious one—possesses more fanciful than real 
danger. I will ask, what is the real situation of the agri- 
culturist?) Where has the American farmer a market for 
his surplus product? Except for cotton he has neither a 
foreign nor home market. Does not this clearly prove, 
when there is no market either at home or abroad, that | 
there is too much labor employed in agriculture, and that | 
the channels for labor should be muttiplied? Common | 
sense points out at once the remedy. Draw from agricul- }| 
ture the superabundant labor; employ it in mechanism and | 
manufactures; thereby creating a home market for your | 
breadstuffs, and distributing labor to the most profitable | 


} 
} 


it 


1845 


Sir, it is time that we were becoming more 
Americanized in this particular. No country ever 
flourished for any length of time that neglected 
the regulation of its impost duties. The late Em- 
peror of Russia, who tried, but denounced, the 


| system of free trade, declared that— 


* Agriculture left without markets, industry without pro- 
tection, languish and decline. Specie is exported, and the 
most solid commercial houses are shaken. Events have 
proved that our agriculture and our commerce, os well as 


| Our manufacturing industry, are not only paralyzed, but 


brought to the brink of ruin.” 


The doctrine of free trade can only be sustained, 
if sustained at all, on the basis of equal, free ex- 
change of merchandise among all nations; and, at 
the same time, other advantages of prod uction— 
capital, wages,and transportation—must be equal. 
How can this be reduced to practice? Or what 
intelligent Government fails to protect its own in- 
dustry? Nations, both in Europe and America, 
have adopted, and inflexibly adhere to, the doc- 
trine of protection. How can we compete with 
others, if all tax us, and we fail to visit them 
with duties ? 

Take the article of iron, and we find the follow- 
ing specific duties imposed upon it by the follow- 
ing nations, as per the Commercial Relations, a 
work published by our Government: 

England. 


Ali iron manufactures, 60 cents per 100 tbs. 
Copperand brass, $2 40 “ “ “& « 
France. 
Tron ore, free ; manufactures of iron, witha few exceptions, 
prohibited. 
Cast steel, $22 47} per 220 Ibs. 
Steeltools, 37 03; “ “ «& 
Russia. 
Iron in bars prohibited. 
Castings in bars, 60 cents per 36 Ibs. 
rr) 


Nails, “ “«“« 
All other manufactures of iron prohibited. 
Belgium. 





account and benefits to the country. Take from agricul- 
ture in the United States six hundred thousand men, wo- 
men, and children, and you will at once give a home mar- 
ket tor more breadstuffs than all Europe now furnishes us. 
In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy | 
of the British merchants. It is time that we should be- | 
come a little more Americanized, and instead of feeding | 


in a short time, by continuing our present policy, we shall 
all be rendered paupers ourselves. 

Tt is, therefore, my opinion that a careful and judicious 
tariff is much wanted to pay our national debt, and afford 
us the means of that defense within ourselves on which 
the safety of our country and liberty depends; and last, 
though not least, give a proper distribution to our labor, 
which must prove beneficial to the happiness, independ- | 
ence, and wealth of the community. 

“This is a short outline of my opinions, generally, on the | 
subject of your inquiry; and believing them correct, and | 
calculated to further the prosperity and happiness of my | 
country, I declare to you | would not barter them for any | 
office or situation of a temporal character that could be 
given me. F 

*<T have presented you my opinions freely, because Iam 
without concealment, and should, indeed, despise myself | 
if { could believe myself capable of desiring the confidence | 
of any by means so ignoble. | 

“] am, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

“ANDREW JACKSON. 

“Dr. L. H. Coteman, Warrenton, North Carolina.” 

The views and sentiments contained in thatletter | 
require neither explanation nor vindication at my | 
hands. The American doctrine of protection is 
there recognized and advocated. The argument 
is wise as just; the sentiments patriotic. Has 
not a kind Providence * filled our mountains and 
our plains with minerals—with lead, iron, and 
copper—and given us climate and soil for the 


growing of hemp and wool?’’ And have we not 


strong and willing hands to dig the one from the || 


earth, and cultivate the other upon the plains, and | 
skillful artisans to fashion them into cunning and 
useful handiwork ? 

Lay down your imported bars on soil filled with | 
iron ore; fill your bonded warchouses with for- | 
eign fabrics, while idle thousands stroll along | 
your thoroughfares; send your gold to other lands | 
where you have established your workshops, 
while continually-renewing panic and periodical 
revulsion spread distress and ruin over the land; | 
import your coal and lead, while our mountains 
are bursting with them, but call not this the le- 
gislation of Amcrican statesmen for an American | 

cople. Letus rather call it treachery to our own 
and and alliance with the foreigner. . 

Is it not better, in the language of the warrior- 
statesman whose words I have quoted, that our | 
great staples, being the “grand materials of our | 
national defense, should have extended to them 


| 
the paupers and laborers of England, feed our own ; or else, | 
j 
} 
} 
| 


Iron, manufactures of, ranging from §2 73 to $5 09 per 220 
Ibs. 
Bar iron, 83} cents per 220 Ibs. 


Portugal. 
Nails and iron of all kinds, $4 34 per 101 Ibs. 


Central Europe—Zollverein. 

Tron nails, $4 14 per 110} Ibs. 

Cudery, 6 90 per 110} Ibs. 

Papal States. 

[ron castings, $15 per 743 Ibs. 

Nails castings, 5 per 74} Ibs. 

China. 

$14 58 per 133 Ibs. 
| Iron manufactured, 22 15 per 133 ibs. 
| Copper in pigs, 1 48 per 133 Ibs. 
| Copper manufactured, 2 22 per 133 lbs. 


Iron in pigs, 


Mezico. 
| Manufactures of iron, $2 per 101 Ibs. 
Brazil. 
Manufactures of iron, nails, and spikes, under 1} inch, 
$1 32 per 32} Ibs.; and other kinds in proportion. 
Guatemala. 


Iron in bars and sheets, $1 68 per 101 Ibs. 
Iron manufactured, from $3 to 35 per 100 Ibs. 


San Salvador. 

| Iron manufactured for domestic use, $6 to ¢10 per 101 Ibs. 
| Hayti. 

| Nails, iron, $1 per 108 Ibs. 

In fact every enlightened nation, whatever hom- 
| age it may have paid in documents to the aon 
| of free trade has pursued a widely different pol- 


| 
| 


icy, and relaxed the protective system only when 
domestic manufactures have been firmly rooted, 
Tariffs for revenue raised or lowered, enlarged or 
contracted according to exigencies, are univer- 
sally pronounced just and judicious. 

ngland, the greatest manufacturing and com- 
mercial nation of modern times, has systemized 
and made the regulation of duties on imports a 
| political science. Her imposts are more protect- 
ive, specific, and more wisely and nicely ad- 
| justed, than the duties imposed by any other na- 
| tion. Her great object was to foster, and cultivate 
to the highest point of industrial and commercial 
prosperity, her leading interests of manufacture 
and trade. Revenue was secondary to this grand 
object. Her cry of “ free trade’’ is intended 
solely for the foreign market, and she has real- 
ized from it greater profits than from any other 
export, but has no demand for the article at home. 
Let us pause from the general consideration of the 
subject, to ascertain the line of protection Eng- 
land adopted for the purpose of building up her 





adequate and fair protection ?”’ ‘| iron interests, in view of ultimate supremacy in 
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manufacture in England, for the ten years pre- || 


1630. 


the protection 6f that article. As she succeeded 
in securing the markets of the world for this 
branch of manufacture, by the course which she 
marked out and adhered to, we may, to some ex- 
tent, profit by her example. 

The first duty England placed upon imports of 
iron was in 1679, a duty of 10s. per ton; in 1710, | 
raised to £2 10s. 6d.; in 1782, raised to £2 16s. 2d. | 

In 1784, (the memoria! from which these figures | 
are taken proceeds to state,) the rolling mill was 
invented; and from this period may be dated the | 
commencement of the present English iron man- | 
ufacture. The 24 years preceding this ime em- 
brace all the inventions now in common use, and | 
which created a new system of making iron, and 
to which England owes the extent and cheapness | 
of her manufacture at the present day. And from 
this time also is to be dated the commencement of | 
ber present system of protection. She was not | 
satisfied with a protective duty on foreign iren; | 
for, in 1785, she prohibited the export of any tools, 
engines, models, or plans of machinery used in | 
the manufacture of tron, under a penalty of one 
year’s imprisonment and £200 fine, and the con- | 


liscation of the articles shipped, or intended to be || 


shipped, She inflicted heavy fines upon masters | 
of vessels, custom-house officers, and others, who | 
violated these laws, as well as upon all who en- | 
ticed workmen outof the kingdom. I do not pro- | 
fess to follow her example in these particulars; | 


hut refer to them for the purpose of showing her |! 


determination to build up this branch of her ma- 
terial greatness, as well as to show the import- 
ance which English statesmen attached to it. 
In 1787, she prohibited the importation of all the 
manufactures of iron and steel, 
In 1788, England had 77 furnaces in blast; and || 
the production was 61,900 tons iron. 
In 1795, the act of 1785, prohibiting the exports || 
of tools and machinery used in the manufacture | 
of iron, was made perpetual. 
In 1796, duty on iron was raised £3 1s. 9d. per || 
ton. At this time there were 121 furnaces in blast; 
and the yearly product was 124,879 tons, amount- 
ing to an increase yield of 28 per cent. in oe 
s. d. || 
In 1797 duty was raised t0.........csceeeeeees 3.47 || 
In 1798 Shed Se ce 3155 || 
In 1800 coal was coaked and fuel saved. 
In 1802 there were 163 furnances in operation, || 
with a yield of 170,000 tons. | 
e 


i 
| 
| 
| 


In 1803 duty was raised to.......... cosoaceasd 4 44} || 
In 1804 - #6 rcboreccecscopsbetie’ 4 10 | 
In 1804 s die alec ea 3171 || 
In 1806 ' OS \pccccccnsaccnccecese 3 75} || 


i 

4 

At this time the product of 227 furnaces was 
258,206 tons, being 49 per cent. in 10 years. 


€ s. d. 
SOUS Graty PARE 20...4crcnnncccccece ov acsdenmsoecess 5910) 
1813 << wy -napegdkssiikeniesdvenndbobensseakh 69 10 


In 1818 the product was 300,000, an increase of | 
41,794 per annum. 

In 1819, ifiron imported in English vessels, the 
duty was £6 10s. Ifin foreign vessels £7 18s. 6d.; 
and iron slit, or hammered into iron rods, here- 
tofore prohibited, now admitted at a duty of 
£20. 

Pig iron, heretofore 27} per cent., now made 
£0 17s. 6d. 





In 1820 product was................0000 400,000 tons. || 
In 1823 Se sbeabaeeatibersonheld 452,000 “ |) 
In 1824 av we pagbapapanancoenpbens 581,367 “ 


Tn 1826 the duty was reduced on bars unwrought 
to £1 10s. 

Here, then, we have shown the plan adopted 
by England in laying duties in favor of a home 
production, for a pone of one hundred and forty- 
seven years, in fifteen different changes; and the 
result is, as is truly stated in the memorial from 
which these statistics are derived, ‘ unwavering 
protection always under specific duties, and always in- 
creasing in amount until they were no longer needed.”’ 

The imports of foreign iron for consumption and 





vious to 1826, averaged 9,729 tons, or 10} per | 
cent. of the export; and for the succeeding ten || 
years of low duties, were 14,586 tons; being 10} || 
ver cent, of the exports for the same period; show- 
mg that the duty became a dead letter before it 
was taken off, as the imports of foreign iron, after || 
the duties were taken off, did not maintain their 
proportion to the exports of British iron. 
And the production of English iron, when by || 
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_world. Her vast capital enables her manufac- 
| breaking down all opposition, secure purchasers | 


| to store their goods under bond, and withhold 


| fact that, under the ad valoremsystem, with foreign 
values as recognized in the bill of 1846, duties 


industry, went on increasing to an amazing ex- | 


tent, until, by the production of the article, the | 
command of capital, and the cheapness of labor, |) 


she has secured the iron market of the world. | 
In 1836, her productions reached 1 ,000,000tons. | 
In 1840, it was 1,396,400tons. In 1845, 1,512,500 
tons. In 1846, the duty was taken off entirely. 
In 1848, the make was 1,998,568 tons; and 1n | 


1849 it was 2,000,000 tons. In 1855, the pro- || 


duction of English iron may be set down at the | 
enormous figure of 3,585,906 tons pig. 

Why was this success attained? Let us read | 
aright the lesson of experience here taught. What | 
element of success has England, in this regard, 
which gives her an advantage overus? Her fields 
of iron ore and of coal compare not with ours, 
Are her sons more laborious or more enterprising 
than vur people? The answer is easy of solution. 


Her statesmen were more consistent and enlight- || 


ened in their efforts to foster home industry. 

England has the advantage of contiguous coal | 
and iron fields, cheap labor, the perfection and 
cast of machinery, and abundant capital. Her 
commercial policy has made her the great center | 
of the financial world. Her mineral resources 


have been developed by centuries of skill and |, 


labor; and all the details of her business interests | 
have been nicely adjusted, calculated, and per- | 
fected. Foreign competition has been burdéned 
or excluded, until, in the perfection and cheap- | 
ness of her manufacture of iron, she defies the 


turers to withhold their articles of export from 
market until there is a demand at a paying price; 
or to push them upon a foreign market, and, 


upon their own terms. And,as if to assist in the 
work of domestic destruction, we have kind! 
built Government warehouses for them, in whic 


them from a falling market, or to push them upon 
a rising one at pleasure; while the American man- 
ufacturer, short of capital, and always obliged to 
realize, must throw his goods upon any market 
which either bad legislation or the superiority of 
capital may have prepared for his ruin. 
Shall we yield to foreign advantages, and, ac- 
knowledging their supremacy, become ‘* hewers | 
of wood and drawers of water’? to them, or by a 
wise, just, and American policy, protect our peo- 
le until we can, in turn, defy foreign competition? | 
Carel y an American Congress will not long hesitate 
which course to adopt. 
Contrast this English system with the mode af 








treatment pursued by our Government in relation 


sudden changes in legislation on this subject; the 





were high when not required to be high, and low 


/ when they should have been high, and you will 
_discover the secret of monetary revolutions and | 


industrial disasters. 

The production of American iron was, in the 
year 1810, 54,000 tons. The ‘ war duties,” as 
they are generally termed, of the tariff of 1812, 
terminated with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1817, and the revenue tariff of 1816, in which the 
principle of protection was not recognized, then 
commenced to operate. Under its disastrous 
operation, we find that a commercial crisis oc- 


curred in 1821, the business of the country was 
| destroyed, and the production of iron in that year 


did not reach 20,000 tons. 
The tariff of 1816 was succeeded by that of 


1824, and subsequently by that of 1828, in both 
nized. Mark the result. In 1828 the production 
of iron reached............ Seiehapsehael .-- 130,000 tons. 
i ST th vsgnactenkcedicllcesesceccune «-+--142,000 “ 
alae aang Ratoni neias eeeeeeee 165,000 ** 
et eee 
ie. ree piace a S cieaeteada Se ..--200,000 * 


In 1840......... peers ca ce sseveseee315,000_* 

At this point, the trade began to feel the disas- 
trous influence of the compromise tariff enacted 
i 


| in 1833, as in its operation it reached the free- 


| 
of which the principle of protection was recog 


trade line. Before 1842 we had the usual com- 
mercial crisis—suspension of specie ments 
and the bankrapt law—and we find in 1842 that a 
large portion of the furnaces had “ blown out,” 
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proper protection she had fosteredthis branch of | 
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_ and the production of iron had fallen t 
| than 200,000 tons. 

Then came the good tariff law of 1849 With 
ample protection and specific duties; and with it 
, came confidence and capital and industry. Th 
| country seemed instinct with life, and the son ’ 

the laboring man was heard in the land. Consult 
| the record of the years following the enactmen, 

of that Jaw, and before the baneful influences of 
the black tariff of 1846 had made themselyes 
felt, and you will find the record to be one of 
success in all branches of industry, and marked 
with commercial, mechanical, and industria} life 
| And, like all other departments of manufacture. 

the iron business felt the inspiration which flowed 
from healthy legislation. In 1846 the Secreta 
of the Treasury estimated the production of jron 
in the United States to be 765,000 tons, having 
trebled in four years. In 1847 it reached 800,000 
tons. Then commenced the injurious effect of the 
tariff of 1846; for we find in 1848 the production 
was stationary, and in 1849 it fell to 650,000 tons 
aad continued to fall, until in January, 1853, the 
make did not exceed 500,000 tons. Under all the 
circumstances I have referred to, this production 
of one half million tons seems remarkable, when 
you take into consideration the fact that in 1806, 
only fifty-four years since, the total product of the 
world did not exceed that amount, and now does 
| not exceed one half the annual product of the 
United States. — 

We have an abundance of iron ore and min- 
eral coal for the cheap production of iron. Out 
of 184,073 square miles of coal area, our country 
has 133,132, or nearly three-fourths of the whole 
number. We have sixteen times as much as 
Great Britain and Ireland together. This coal 
exists in nearly every State in the Union; or 
where it does not exist, is quite within reach 
of the iron ore deposits in the now coal-bearing 
States. The anthracite coal trade of Pennsy|- 
vania is immense. In 1820 it reached but 365 
tons, while in 1859 it had increased to the enor- 
mous figure of 7,780,418 tons. Of this amount, 
my own county of Schuylkill, with 113 collieries, 

roduced 3,048,615 tons, the remainder having 

en sent to market from the Lehigh, Wyoming, 
and Susquehanna regions. Add to this production 
of anthracite the semi-bituminous coal of Penn- 
sylvania, and it will give you an aggregate of 
more than 12,000,000 tons of coal; and this, under 
low prices, depression, and universal stagnation 
| in the coal trade. It is as nothing compared with 
| that which we could produce, with a fair demand, 
| at remunerative prices. Arguing from the abund- 
| ance of coal and iron ore, as well as from the wise 


o little More 


gof 





|, to the same article. “Observe the insufficiency of || distribution over the face of the country which 


the duties in all instances, with one exception, in || Providence has made of these giftsto His children, 
_modern times; the vacillation of statesmen; the || the United States can produce 50,000,000 tons of 


iron with as little drain upon her natural re- 
sources as Great Britain can 3,250,000 tons. 

Why, then, should not these great natural ad- 
vantages he fostered and cared for? It is not a 
question for Pennsylvania alone, as some gentle- 
men seem to consider. Jt is not a question alone 
for Virginia; nor yet for Ohio. It is a question 
for every State nal Territory in the Union; for 
the great gifts to which I have referred are scat- 
coted over the whole land with endless profusion, 
sufficient unto the wants of all the generations of 
men. Tell me, iron men of Kentucky, Georgia, 
Maryland, Virginia, Michigan, Missour., New 
York, Ohio, Pennsyivania, and New Jersey, will 
you construct your railroads of foreign bars, when 
the very soil upon which you lay the inferior, 
cinder-constructed rail, the fit representative of de- 
crepid legislation, is bursting with rich and supe- 
rior ores, ready to be ‘eenstructed into a sound 
article by the thousands of unemployed and skill- 
ful workmen in your midst? Does not the history 
of this branch of labor prove it? 

I assert, and will show, that the adequate protec- 
tion of an article cheapens it to the producer. But 
if you proceed upon the idea that the consumer pays 
the duty laid upon any article, which I deny, then, 
I reply, that iron is a legitimate subject for tax- 
ation; for, if paid by the consumer before protection 
furnishes him with a cheaper article, the burden 
is borne equally by all classes of the community. 
It is used in all the de ents of life. It flashes 
in the needle; it rives the soil; sings in the spindle; 
rings in the anvil, and clashes and clangs in 

The battle of lever and wheel.” 
It builds the palaces of commerce; spans broad 
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streams with triumphal arches; drives the steam- 
inst baffled winds; guides the lightnings 


ship agal 
heaved with the messages of men from mart 
It has bound, and will bind again, two continents 
with inter-oceanic bands. It notes the progress 
of civilization, and is the record of national life. 
In the whole land, iron is king. 

Men of Missouri, men of Michigan, men from 
all the iron-bearing States, men of the whole land, 
wil] you not unite with us in developing the vast 
resources of the couptry? It is amazing that we 
should beindulging in party squabbles when these 


- interests, stored in Nature’s mountain ware-,}| 
? 


ouses, require attention at our hands! Whata 
future we have before us if we will be wise! Have 
you ever considered the value of our mineral 
resources? A bar of iron, valued at $5, worked | 
into horse-shoes, is worth $10 50; into needles, 
¢55; into penknife blades, $3,285; shirt buttons, 
$29,480; and balance-springs of watches, $250,000; 
all of which increase in ylue is imparted to itby 
the application of human labor. A pound of iron 
can be made a hundred times more valuable than | 
a pound of gold; and we require no Potosi or Cal- | 
ifornia, so long as we have the iron mountains of 
Pennsylvania and of Missouri. 

Fourteen years since no railroad iron was man- 
ufactured in the United States. In 1855 we made 
135,300 tons, and the same year imported only 
127,516 tons. Our present yield cannot be short 
of 250,000 tons. ‘The cost of this article does not 
exceed the average price at which the foreign rails 
have been delivered in our ports, and the qualit 
is far superior. In Jess than three years, with | 
reasonable protection, the rail mills of the United | 
States will be able to meet the demand of the 
country, supplying a better article, at fair prices; 
and at the same time we can defy foreign compe- 
tition. If we break this most important interest 
down, do you believe English rails will be fur- 
nished ata cheaper rate? Experience teaches that 
when England succeeds in breaking down foreign 
production, and has the market under her control, 
she invariably raises the price of the article to re- 
munerate herself for former losses, and in the end | 
the consumer must pay more for her fabrics. 

Protection will cheapen the article to the con- 
sumer, as has been elaborately and frequently 
shown on this floor. Take the $500,000,000 worth 
perannum of cotton, woolen, cut-nails, tools, farm | 
implements, castings, locks, &c., and we know 
that they are furnished at cheaper rates to the 
consumer than they would be if imported. Com- | 
pare them with the prices paid for the same arti- 
cles abroad; and, taking quality into account, they | 
are sold much cheaper here than in Europe. ‘Take 
the article of American stoves; and under very 





moderate protection, we have made a better arti- |, 


cle, at lower prices, than any could be imported 
for. We have driven out all foreign competition 
on this article; and while we not only import no 
stoves, we are sending a superior article to foreign 
and distant markets, and competing with the for- | 
eign manufacturer on his own ground. This, too, 
is the ease with some descriptions of cotton fab- | 
ries, and with Yankce clocks. There wasatime | 
when an ordinary foreign article of cotton prints | 
cost the consumer from 35 to 40 centsa yard, and 
that, too, not long since. But under protection 
New England has driven out foreign competition, 
and supplies not only the domestic, but the for- 
eign market, with a much better fabric at from 
5 to 10 cents per yard. This result was mainly 
owing to the tariff of 1816, which imposed a heavy 
specific duty on imported cottons, and built up 
that branch of industry; and now we can defy the 
world, tariff or no tariff, on cotton prints. oa 
great extent this is the case with some descrip- 
tions of flannels, satinets, edge-tools, clocks, cut- 
nails, and many kinds of castings. 

But for us, unfortunately, we have not reached 





this point with broadcloths, iron, watches, silks, || 


many descriptions of cotton, woolcn, linen, and 
mixed fabries. They still require the fostering 
hand of Government. We are buying these from 
European workshops, and sending abroad to pay 
for them all oursurplus grain, hemp, cotton, pork, 
as well as all the gold of California and Pike’s 
Peak; and when we have neither cotton, grain, nor 
gold left, we send United States and State securi- 
tes, municipal and railroad bonds; making ourna- 
honalindebtedness abroad how over $500,000,000 
and when all these are exhausted, and the balance 
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to mart, from eee extremity of the land. || be so? How could it be otherwise? What have | 
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| bankrupt families. The family which buys more 


|| articles the family required, and feeding our prod- 
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perceives, wrought into the fiber of English iron, 
the red wheat of the Baltic and of the Mediterra- 
nean, the pork of Ohio and the corn of England. 
Thus it comes to usin a far more profitable shape 
for the foreign ho ucer, and a much more ruinous 
one forus. If imported directly it would, at best, 
| give but a single profit to the transatlantic pro- 
ducer; wrought into foreign fabrics it comes with 


of trade (that true barometer of a nation’s pros- 
perity) is still against us, then comes the panic, | 
and we break! | Is any one surprised that it should 
| the banks to do with all this?) They do not coin 
gold; and if you drain the country of specie to 
pay for your mmports, the banks, like individuals, 
feel the drain and the pressure, and, like individ- 
uals, suspend specie payments to save themselves || a double profit to them, a double igjury to us. 
| from a worse fate; and so ends the financial ex- || The Germans, the French, the Buelish, are too 
perience of that period, like all its predecessors. || wise to adopt this ruinous policy. The home 
Was this not the inevitable result?) How do | market, the domestic consumption of raw mate- 
you propose to sustain the prosperity of the coun- |, rial, the double profit on the manufactured article, 
| try and maintain public confidence, with the bal- || is their theory and their practice. We export 
ance of trade against us? The whole subject |) raw material and breadstuffs to give employment 
resolves itself into this. We have been buying | to, and to feed, foreign laborers.@They consume 
| more than we have been selling, and the balance || both, and the manufactured article is sent back to 
is against us. Bankrupt nations are but large || us, and sold ata profit. So that in the end, and 
j as a necessary result of this ruinous policy, our 
| than it sells, grows poor. Extend this simple || raw material and their raw material, our grain 
principle to the nations of the earth, for it may |! and their grain, come back to us, and we purchase 
with propriety be so extended. A modern author, || and repurchase, at a profit to them on the whole 
writing on this rule, says: | operation, and a loss to ourselves; and the balance 
“Now, you may add acre to acre, and estate to estate, || Of trade, the world’s great lever—more powerful 
as far as you like, but you will never reach a compass of |; than embattled hosts and mighty armaments— 
oe — ee ee bret are A ee me || remains against us, and in favor of our rivals, and 
ys. : > é stratlo . nt ’ “3 
of niet fields, are right om ar naan ioe cs go dow nin the scale of power, prosperity, and 
country from horizon to horizon.” y « —rereme dt . 
R } Vhen will we, asa nation, learn to be true to 
The nations of the earth are great families; and || ourselves? In the English policy in this particular 
this Yankee family of ours is in debt, because we || we have a certain guide and text book. Remem- 
have, instead of making within ourselves all the || ber, theories are nothing as against facts, figures, 
and experience. I have shown English policy in 
| uce to our own hands, been sending all our prod- || this regard. The world has observed its results 
| 
| 
| 





| uce and gold and bonds abroad to purchase goods, || in commerce that covers every sea,in crowded 
and we have nothing left to pay with; and we || marts, in monetary supremacy, in vast posses- 
| have gone down to the lowest depths of national | sions, in the march of empire and dominion, and 
| bankruptcy; and the Government is as poor as || in material and inteilectual power. Nor is the 
| the people, and is obliged to issue Treasury notes | recent treaty entered into between England and 
to borrow money on. | France any departure from the settled protective 
The public debt now amounts to upwards of || policy of either. Protection is not given up on 
| $58,000,000, and all must admit that the tempo- |! anything requiring protection. France proposes, 
rary expedient of Government loans, as evidenced || at afuture period, to reduce duties on some articles 
by Treasury notes, is but an admission of national || to figures which we have not yet reached. France, 
| bankruptey. That in a time of profound peacea || with industry fully developed, can do this. So 
| nation like ours should be forced tg borrow money || can we, when we reach the same industrial vigor, 
| to defray the ordinary expenses of Government, jon the same articles. All we ask now is the 
| is indeed humiliating. How long do you es re | measure of protection which France agrees to 
to exhibit this Administration pauper in the loan |! fall to hereafter—thirty per cent. made specific, 
market? Or do yoy intend to resort to ‘* direct |; instead of nineteen, and twenty-four instead of 
taxation’’ to vale a $60,000,000 necessary to | fifteen. " , 
defray the governmental expenses? If you do, || {na speech recently delivered to the legislative 
make the issue squarely, and the people will give |) corpsof France, on the subject of this treaty, Count 
| you an answer through the ballot-box. If you || de Morny said, among other things: 
| do not, and are disgusted with your begging op- || 
| erations, come up to the work boldly, and assist 
| us in placing a duty on foreign fabrics that will 











| ‘Free trade may, itappears to me, be considered as the 
object to which society is tending ; but protection must be 
|| the means of arriving at it. Suppose tree trade established 


| not only yield the revenue you require to carry || i? ® Bey and poor country: what will that country pro- 


the Gove nt. put will eneourage 1 -_ || duce? ¥ do not deny but that it ean develop some favored 
on oe ove were E05 “CUS Wiss CUCOUTAS* ane sus \| industry by a natural privileged situation ; butforeigncom- 
| tain the labor of the country. Youare not legis- || petition would stifle in their bud all those things which it 
| lating for transatlantic communities, although || requires in order to prosper—capital, skillful workmen, ex- 
| much of the legislation on this subject, for many |} Peticuced overseers, easy communication, and agood mar- 
f sand aad ‘ _” || ket; in fact, all the conditions which time alone can give. 
| years past, would seem to indicate that you were || A transition, consequently, is indispensable ; and to preach 


doing so. Foreign Governments take care of their || free trade to a country which does not enjoy all these ad- 
people and their interests; let us take care of our || vantages, is nearly as equitable as to propose to a ehild to 
people and our interests. |, contend with a grown man. 
| Butto turn again totheargument. Every farmer || Protection must be the means of arriving at low 
| knows that the best market for the sale of his | prices and general prosperity. There is no other 
produce is the home market, for there is no risk || way known to the experience of nations; and the 
and loss on transportation; the conversion of farm || sooner we come to this conclusion the better it will 
produce into cash is speedy and certain. The for- || be for the country. 
eign market is distant, prices fluctuating, risks || What point of progress would the country not 
great, and delay in return injurious. ‘'The nearer || have reached if the tariff law of 1842 had not been 
you can bring the workshops to the farm the bet- | repealed ? With the balance of trade in our favor, 
ter it will be for farmer and artisan. The pros- || and a line of policy that did more for the country 
perity of one is the prosperity of the other. But || than any ever adopted, we would have become 
if our workshops are in Europe, there can be none || the first of commercial, agricultural, and manu- 
|| in successful operation at home, and our markets || facturing nations. The repeal of that law cost us 
| must beabroad also, if markets they niay be called. || all the gold of California, and all the surplus prod- 
‘| We import more breadstuffs than any nation on || ucts of the country—nay, more than these, cost 
\ the face of the earth! When you look abroad over || us the loss of a progress which the art of man can- 
|| our vast extent of corn-growing country—over | notealeulate. What did we receive in lieu thereof? 
|| oceans of sunlit plains, restless with the rolling || Some bad railroad iron, French ribbons, lace, in- 
|| wave of grain; when you reflect that we feed our || ferior champagne, and national bankruptcy. 
own millions, and a continent besides, from sur- The policy of the South, in relation to her great 
| 
| 
| 
| 





plus crops, you wonder at this vast import of || staple, is unwise and ruinous. The cotton grower 
| cereals! True, you do not find it entered at the || sends abroad all the raw material which should 
_ custom-house, by the names of corn, wheat, bar- || be manufactured in Georgia, Louisiana, and Ala- 
|| ley, or beans. Alert judgment would condemn || bama, on southern looms, and the profit on the 
| it thus, and legislation would exclude it; but it || raw material and manufactured article retained at 
| achieves an entrance, like an enemy, in disguise. || home. The average domestic consumption of 
| Masked in iron, or muffled in wool or silks, the || cotton was, for the years 1857-58 and 1858-59, 
reflective vision sees in the warp of German cloth, || 740,000 bales. Now, it is 900,000, when it 


| in the tissue of French silks, the foreign grain; || should be, accordifig to the increase of population 
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and production, at least 1,500,000 bales. Five 
years ago, the consumption in Georgia was | 


138,000 bales, or five per cent. of the cotton crop; 
now it is but two per cent. of the present crop. 
The same falling off, under a free-trade policy, 
may be noticed in other quarters. 
now, or had not two years since, one mill running 
on broadcloths in the United States. Five years 
ago Virginia made 30,000 tons of pig iron per an- 
num; now, if Pam correctly informed, but 5,000. 

But the true policy in this regard has been 


shadowed forth by Virginia statesmen, who have | 


concluded to adopt and laudabl 
ductions of their own looms. ° 
which I contend, if carried out in fair legislation, 
will build up the interests of Virginia, and make 
her, in common with other States, the warm ad- 
vocate of domestic protection. 

Tt shall give to the bill now before the commit- 
tee my hearty support; because it has been in- 
dorsed by the people of my State, and I believe 
it to be menensiory to the country, so far as ex- 
isting treaties enabled the Committee of Ways 
and Means to readjust the duties on imports. 
The importation of coal from the British provinces 
is guarded by the reciprocity treaty, and until 
that shal! be abrogated, no additional duty can be 
placed upon coal, so as to become, at this time, 
or for some years to come, practically important. 
That treaty was an injurious one for the country. 
The New England workshops should be supplied 
with produce from the States, not from the Can- 
adas. 


wear the pro- 


The bill is reasonable, and I trust will prove || 


beneficial and permanent. The abrogation of the 
warchouse system, and the specific in the place 
of ad valorem dutics, will not only prevent frauds 
upon the revenue, but will, in time, secure the 
market to our people. 

Mr. Chairman, | would direct the legislation 
of the country to the improvement of the country. 
! would secure the national defenses; make pro- 
vision for the actual settler on the public domain; 
improve the rivers and harbors; construct a Pa- 
eific railroad of American iron—thus uniting the 
commerce of the Pacific slopes with those of the 
Atlantic; of China and Japan, through San Fran- 


We have not || 


he principle for || 


remain a silent listener, that I supported and sus- 
tained the ultraism and uncongenial language so 
frequently uttered and so tenaciously adhered to 
by many members upon this floor, whoare of the 
same party to which | have the honor to belong. 
And, Ar. Chairman, in order that I may be clearly 
understood, I will say there is no case within the 
reach of the most fervid imagination upon which 
I, or the constituency which I represent, could 
consént to a dissolution of this Union, or to seea 
single State dissevered.. We can no more sub- 
| scribe to disunion sentiments expressed and pro- 
mulged by the hot and excitable spirit of the 
South, than we could to the principles and pur- 
| poses of the Republican party, which we believe 
| solemnly, though certainly, tend to disruption 
| and dissolution. lamamember of the great Dem- 

ocratic party from principle alone, andalwayshave 
been since Coot been able to reason from cause 
to effect; and I now, as I ever have done, believe 
| the positions and purposes of that great and na- 

tional party are calculated aione to hold together 
| and perpetuate the Union of these States and the 

principles of ourfree institutions, Sir, itisthe very 
| pedestal upon which this mighty fabric stands; 
| and, like the Union itself, of which it is part and 

parcel, of which it is the very cement and adhe- 
| Sive principle, it has withstood the shock and con- 


|, vulsion of all parties; and each in its turn which 


has arisen to contest its supremacy, like the Old 
| Guard at Waterloo, has gone down before its irre- 
_ sistible charges; and such must be the fate of this 
new-fangled Republican party, which exists and 
feasts and fattens, not upon the principles of the 
Union, but that which disturbs and convulses its 
harmony. The old Whig party, with its well- 
marked differences and distinctions, was compelled 
at last to yield to the majesty of her strength, 
though fora long time, like the contention for em- 
pire between Rome and Carthage, the question 
remained in doubtful disputation. Its principles 
| and tenets are easily understood and thoroughly 
appreciated; for it offers equal rights to ail, and 
monopoly to none. It is emphatically what may 
be termed a popular system, and is without a par- 
_ allel, or even an example, in the history of parties. 


| Now, Mr. Chairman, what other system of 


cisco and Oregon City, with New York, Phila- ® politics could have kept in motion the machinery 


delphia and Liverpool. I would protect, educate, 
elevate, and dignify free labor, and cover the land | 
with the triumphs of civilization, and the evi- | 
dences of the proggess of a great and free people. 
{ would have the church and school-house at 
every cross-roads, and establish a cheerful indus- | 
try in every valley, and on every mountain side. | 
1 would crowd our marts with the ships of our 
merchants, and cause our flag to wave over the 
fabrics of all lands. 
enecy to locate communities around an industrial | 
point; not to scatter our people, and make them 
nomadic. Letitencourage them, and afford them | 


employment; let it individualize and elevate the | 


laboring man, by making him prosperous and in- | 
dependent. ‘Then, indecd, may we point to our 
great nation as the most prosperous, the most 
free, the most glorious on the face of the earth. 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, consulting | 
my own feelings, I should prefer to be a silent | 
listener to the interesting discussions so ably con- 
ducted in this House upon the political topics 
which are agitating the nation; and I would not | 
now attempt to tax your patience or consume | 
your Ume had I not heretofore stated that, at some 
future period,and in my own way, I would state | 
my Own political views and opinions. And in so | 
doing, Mr. Chairman, | do not intend to censure | 
the intentions or impugn the motives of my op- | 
ponents, neither do I intend to deal in harsh | 
epithets er hard language, for I believe that free, | 
full, and fair discussion ought to be accorded to 
all parties, whatever may be their creed or senti- 
moat. Mr. Chairman, | only ask—what I am al- 
ways willing to accord to others—an honest dif- 
ference in sentiment, thought, and action. Then, 
placing discussion upon this broad basis, its whole | 
tendency is to bind man to man, and both to the 
fountain from whence emanates all true and in- | 
structive thought. And Lnow, fora few moments, | 
ask the indulgence of this body in the.remarks 
which I am about to submit; because | believe it 
ig aduty | owe to myself and the constituency | 
which | have the honor to represent to place them | 
«ad myself correctly upon the record and before | 
the country: It nigel presumed, if I were to | 


Let our policy have a tend- | 


_ four years? And although we hear it incessant 
sounding in our ears that we are standing, as it 
were, upon the very verge of ruin, and that the 
| whole expanse of a destructive future is spread 
out before our gaze in dreadful vision, still this 
| great nation moves steadily forward, gathering 
| strength as it moves, from the purity and power 
of Democratic proclivities, It 1s this Union that 
we are bound, by all the ties of right and justice, 
to preserve and perpetuate justas we have received 
it from the hands of our ancestors, with its Con- 
stitution and compromises as we find them, and 
not as we think they ought to be, or ought to have 
been in the beginning. We need not expect to 
| apply the rules and usages by which other nations 
| are governed to ourselves, or to derive any intel- 
ligence or benefit from their example; for that 
which gives vitality and spirit to their institu- 
tions would 
ours. The distinction between us and other na- 
| tions is this: that whilst millions of human beings, 
sharers of the same hopes, warmed by the same 
| natures, and as fondly attached to life, liberty, and 
| the pursuit of happiness as we ourselves, are bow- 
| ing before the power of sceptered monarchs, we 
| are holding the reins of our own free institutions, 
| acknowledging no superior but Divinity, and 
knowing no master but self. And the question, 
then, should be continually before the mind of the 


of this remarkable Government for the last eighty- 
y 


people, what system of politics is best calculated |! whole? 


to perpetuate to them these magnificent favors? 
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ison and canker the very vitals of | 
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to its growth and so dangerous to its existen, 
as that at present known by the name of Repub. 
lican ; for its principles cannot be applied to it j, 
all its parts. The whole argument of the —— 
bined Opposition is only abuse and vilification, 
hence it is without foundation, and cannot fo: 
more than a season withstand the scrutinizing ¢ : 
of public opiriion, which, after all, is the real ‘ 
vinity that poises in its hands the scales in which 
are weighed the measures of all parties. There 
is no imputation which can be produced by the 
intellect, genius, and talent of the Opposition too 
gross, in their imagination, to be heaped upon 
it. Yet we are aware that falsehood can never 
“withstand the light of truth, nor mere assertion 
the force of argument and free discussion, The 
Democratic party is denounced by the combined 
Opposition as the slavery party of the nation; byt 
| we only have to refer to our platform of princi- 
| ples to show how utterly fallacious is such ay 

assertion. 

This party, which is really the base and found. 
ation stone of this Government, and which has 





| grown with its growth and strengthened with jts 


it 


| Strength, is in favor, at any and every cost, of 
| preserving, in one harmonious whole, the country 
| with itsConstitution and Union as we find it. Be. 
| cause the framers of that instrument, with its com- 
| pacts and compromises, have conferred upon each 
, State of the Union certain special immunities and 
| privileges, we as a party say that they ought to, 
| and shall have the full exercise of them, whatever 
| they may be. For instance: New England, with 
| an extent of territory of sixty thousand square 
|| miles, is divided into six States, which give them 
| a representation upon the floor of the Senate of 
| the United States of twelve members, whilst Vir- 
| ginia, with a territory equal to all those States to- 
| gether, has but two; yet she has no right to com- 
| plain; but upon the other hand, she is bound, by 
|| all the ties of the common sisterhood, to preserve 
and perpetuate those rights to them, for it is part 
'(;} and parcel of the common partnership. And 
again, New England has a greater representation 
upon the floor of the Senate of the United States 
than the whole five great States formed from the 
NorthwestTerritory, comprising two hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles, and with a popula- 
tion of ten million; yet our mouths are a sealed 
book against the utterance of any cries of injustice, 
because that same Constitution under which we 
live, and which we have all, tacitly at least, taken 
an oath to support, has guarantied to them those 
rights; and the very necessity of the case is inhe- 
rent in the principle and interwoven with its very 
existence. 

We must look at every question connected with 
the plans of our Government in a political point 
of view, and it is our duty to investigate closely 
and candidly, to discover, if possible, what was 
the spring and moving machine which prompted 
our ancestors to action, and we will see at a single 

lance that they were not selfish in their motives; 

ut their object was to produce a model system, 
suited and adapted to the wants and necessities 
of all classes. And genius, talent, and a master- 
hand are perceptible in the whole work. To say 
that they had not difficulties to overcome and 
vexed questions to dispose of, would be fallacious 
and utterly false. Slavery, with all its inherent 
evils, puzzled the political mind of that day; but 








| those noble patriots and statesmen who conferred 





upon us this rich inheritance placed this insttu- 

tion of slavery just where we find it. ‘They tol- 

_erated its existence; they provided for the recap- 
ture of its fugitives; they used siave States as part 

of the building material; then, sir, are we not 

bound to protect every part for the benefit of the 

Sees we a right to demolish or even dis- 

turb this splendid pyramid; to remove certain 


The Democratic party, by the vigorous exercise || stones that we may consider defective? But are we 


| of its faculties, has been eminently successful thus | not bound to leave them in their places, and to 
far. But this Republican party, sectional in all | place under all the props necessary to their sup- 


condition, and whose only creed is opposition to 
| the rapid growth of Democracy, if not closely 
| watched, will prove like the small breach in a riv- 
| er’s bank, which, in its incipiency, permits the 
| drops to steal away, by which the gap incessantly 

grows wider and wider, till at length it gives vent 
| to the full stream, and sweeps before it every mon- 
| ument of greatness and improvement in its deso- 
_lauung course. I believe, sir, there never has a 

party sprung into life in this country so deleterious 


' 





|| its bearings, and cannot be nationalized uponany || port?—for such is the construction of the building 


that every stoneisakey in the arch, and, to remove 
asingle one, the whole fabric falls,a mass of ruins. 
We are for the Union of these States as they are, 
and just as the great architect and master-builders 
| gave them to us. Iam not an advocate for op- 
ion and slavery in any form; whether I find 
| it in the serfdom of Russia, or the toiling millions 
of Austria, Poland -—_ eer: whet - in os 
dungeon worksh England, or in the coo 

system in the islands, nor in the black slavery of 
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the United States; but I have no right to disturb ! burstsatherevery touch. And I undertake to say, 

the science of government because these evilexist. || aff the-whole history of the case bears me out in 

Then, sir, these are the reasons why the Democ- || the truth of the assumption, that wherever she 


racy of the West occupy the position they do; 
not that they are in favor of slavery, but thatthe 
are in favor of this Government as it is. We | 
are for its Constutution and laws; and we in the || and that she was groping through impenetrable 
reat West, with our teeming population and vast | darkness, from which, at some future time, she 
i} 
| 


| has overstepped her duty, and taken upon herself 
1 this assumed and arbitrary power, she felt herself 


that she was an intruder upon forbidden grounds, 
| 





wealth, will resist ever attempt at their violation, |} must inevitably recoil; for as soon as the question 
whether they come from the North or the South; || was fairly made, and her right controverted, she | 
for the West is now, and ever will be,loyal. And || very soon discovered she had been manufacturing | 
let me say here that great and terrible will that i law without the authority of law, 
day be that will witness the disruption of these || At the time the provision of the Constitution | 
tates. 
Then, sir, in the language of the Democratic || couldnothave had reference to granting powers to 
platform, we have no right to interfere with this |, legislate, for there was not a single square foot 
vexed question in the States, and I am opposed to || of territory within the then boundaries of the Uni- 
intervention, upon the part of the Congressof the | ted States but what was either within the limits 
United States, either to protect or prohibit or in || of, or was claimed by, some one or the other of 
auy way to interfere with the question of slavery || the States, except that which was known as the 
in the Territories; but I believe that it and every |! Northwest Territory, and which but four years 
other question belongs exclusively to the Legisla- || before had been ceded to the United States by the 
tures and people of the Territories. That is, I || 
carry the political doctrine of popular sovereignty || and government of that vast dominion, and her 
to the utmost extent. I am in favor of popular | whole plans of legislation while in a territorial 


rights in the most enlarged sense, and restricting || condition, had been provided for by the ordinance | 
of 1787. Hence, though the United States was the | 


congressional intervention to those limits that are 
clearly defined by the Constitution, and to with- || owner of the land, and received the proceeds of the 
hold from them all doubtful powers. he ques- || sale of the same, yet she possessed no power to 
tion of the right of Congress to legislate for the || legislate for that Territory, and never even claimed 
Territories has been one that has undergone the |} the right. And Virginia, my native State, by that 
most thorough investigation and discussion by || noble act, and by a single stroke of her pen, did 
the most distinguished and experienced statesmen || more for the cause of humanity and freedom than 
that this orany other nation hasever produced,and || has been or than will be done by hypocritical 
anong whom there has been the greatest diversity || politiciansthroughtheannalsof time. Then, could 
ofopinion, And afew weeks since, upon this floor, || the framers of the Constitution have had refer- 
[listened to the masterly and cloquentargumentsof || ence to Floridaand that magnificent territory lying 
my distinguished colleague, [Mr.Corwin,] upon |; west of the Mississippi which was destined, in 
all these topics, to see whether I could gather any | the regular course of events, to fall within the 
new light from his handsome style of statement or || dominion of the United States? Most certainly 
hiselegantmanner of reasoning; for l wasanxious, || not; for they were then within the hands of na- 
if | were in error upon a question that hasclicited || tions more potent than ourselves. And the most 
more of public attention than any other, to have || vivid imagination had not at that day even con- 
that mistake corrected. But with my high appre- || ceived the idea that, in the short space of sixty 
ciation of that gentlemah’s ability, and with all |; years from the signature and adoption of that in- 
his powers of conclusive reasoning, 1 was more || 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of my own posi- | dominion would extend from the Atlantic to the 
tions when he was through than when he began; || Pacific sea. Then, sir, the great minds who 
for I did not believe that it ought to have taken | conceived and brought forth the Constitution, at 
any gentleman four hours to convince the mind 


ruc, a plain provision of the Constitution. That || not then and never expected to own. I know 
gentleman most ingeniously brought in the opin- || there is a great diversity of opinion, and a vast 
ions and conclusions of those men of the nation | array of argument and authority have been pro- 
that we have been always taught to revere as the | duced, upon both sides of the question. The Su- 
very highest authority, in the most forcible and | 


eflectual manner. Yet, with all the lights of their |; the cases of Sere and Laraldo vs. Petot and others, | 


reasoning faculties, and with all the vastcollection || 6Cranch, page 336; the American Insurance Com- 


of digested and well-wrought material, he seemed || pany vs. Canter, 1 Peters, page 511; and the Uni- || 


the whole way to be traveling through a misty || ted States vs. Gratiot, 14 Peters, page 526; Cross 
matter, the vailof which he was unable to pene- || and others vs. Harrison, 16 Howard, page 194: 
trate and raise. 
Now, sir, with my humble capacity toexamine, || ritory is the inevitable consequence of the right to acquire 
“yj > sndi _a}h\. || and bold it; and could this position be controverted, the 
Pry MID, and penetrate these leading and are \| Constitution declares that Congress shall have power to 
sorbing political themes, I yet have never been || dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
able to see by what legal and constitutional au- || specting the territory and ether property belonging to the 
Souty the Congress of the United States takes || United States.’ pn ; 
upon herself the high responsibility of givinglaws || Now, 1 have given the principle upon which 
to any community of men, whether in State or || this whole current of authorities has been based, 


Territory, or why she is even contesting that au- || and I ask every candid mind to read and examine | 
ihority. And, in support of this doctrine, that ! carefully all those cases, and see whether, in any 
provision has been again and again quoted ascon- || one of them, the question was at all argued, or | 


clusive of the right, that ‘‘ Congress shall have \ was even fairly before the court. And they all 
power to dispose ofand make all needful rules and || proceed upon the hypothesis that if Congress does 
regulations respecting the territory or other prop- ! not possess the power, where does it exist? 
erty belonging to the United States;”’ but certainly |, Doubts and difficulties have arisen at every turn, 


this does not confer the full power and authority || carrying conviction always to the mind of the in- | 
to make all laws necessary for the governmentof || vestigator that uncertainty and indecision have | 
that vast domain, and the people that shall settle || beset the paths of the clearest intellects and the || 
Such men as Chief Justice Mar- | 


there, and what property they may have when | finest minds. 
they go, or may ta to take with them, whether || shall and others, of the supreme bench, are en- 
it consists of slaves or anything else; and certainly | titled to the highest credit arid respect for their 
there is a distinction between the property of the y legal learning and powers of thought, for their ca- 
United States and the lives and property of indi- | pacious intellects seemed to drink to the very bot- 
vidual citizens. Now, can shesay inthe Territory || tom the most abstruse questions of law and fact. 
what shall or shall not be crime, and what shall 1 Yet, sir, they were liable to err; and they were 
be the penalty thereto attached? and if she does || evidently mistaken upon this important question 
possess the power to prohibit, she possesses the 1 
power to protect, to carry slaves into the Terri- || had after Louisiana was ceeded to the Union, 


tories; and this power once conceded, it isacon- | Congress in that undertook to proh:bit the impor- 


cession of the whole legislation upon every species 


of property, of whatever kind or quality; and || case, from the States of the Union, where they 


ence the Territorial Legislature becomes as pow- || were for the scle use of the party bringing them. 
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| 
great State of Virginia; and the whole legislation | 
| 
| 


strument, the work of their own intellects, our | 


| that day could not have intended to grant powers | 
of the verity of a question which ought to be, if || to Congress to govern Territories that they did | 


| preme Court of the United States have said, in || 


“That the power of governing and legislating for a Ter- | 


of constitutional power. In the legislation first 


| tation of slaves into that Territory, except in the || 
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ritorial government, Congress passed an act, 
amendatory of the original territorial act, in which 
she conferred certain rights and fixed certain pro- 
hibitions which seemed to have been neglected in 
the original act. In all cases heretofore, she has 
_ retained to herself the right to examine the laws 
| passed by the Territorial Legislatures, and if un- 
| constitutional, or by her disapproved, they were 
| null and void; but did she ever claim the right 
| to pass others in their stead, that were constitu- 
| tional and sufficient? But that power was pro- 
| hibited in the Kansas and Nebraskaact, showing 


' 
| 





| legislative branch of the Government have been 
| exercising powers not guarantied to her, and that 
| the time has arrived to restrict her to her proper 
limits. 

The most direct legislation that has ever been 
had by Congress in the Territories, was in the 
case of what was known as the Missouri compro- 
| mise line, and where, by her Action, she said that 

‘*in all that territory ceded by France to the Uni- 

ted States, under the name of Louisiana, which 
| lies north of 36° 30’ north latitude, slavery and 
| involuntary servitude shall forever be prohibited, 
| except for crime.’? That law remained in full 
|| force upon the statutes for about thirty years, and 
|| was then repealed, because it was unconstitutional, 
| and, in the language of the law, null and void ab 
| inilio, because it was passed in violation of con- 
| stitutional authority ; because the body that passed 
|| it was totally deveid of all and any such power. 
|, And what does this same Supreme Court say in 
the celebrated Dred Scott case: 


“The act of Congress, upon which the plaintiff relics, 


| declares that slavery and involuntary servitude, except aa 
| a punishment for crime, shall be forever prohibted iu all 
|| that part of the territory ceded by France, under the name 
|| of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty-six degrees thirty 
| minutes north latitude, and not included within the limits 
of Missouri. And the difficulty which meets us at the 
threshold of this part of the inquiry is, whether Congress 
| was authorized to pass this Jaw under any of the powers 
granted to it by the Constitution ; for if the authority is not 
given by that instrument, it is the duty of this court to 
| declare it void and inoperative, and incapable of conferring 
freedom upon any one who is held asa slave under tle 
laws of any one of the States. 

«The counsel! for the plaintiff has laid much stress npon 
that article in the Constitution which conters on Cougresa 
the power to ‘ dispose ofand make all needtul rules and reg- 
ulations respecting the territory or other property belonging 

| to the United States ;’ but, in the judgment of the court, that 
| provision has no bearing on the present controversy, aud 
+, the power there given, whatever it may be, is confined, and 
|| was intended to be confined, to the territory which at that 
time belonged to or was claimed by the United States, 
|| and was within their boundaries as settled by the treaty 
|| with Great Britain, and can have no influence upon a ter- 
ritory afterwards acquired from a forcign Government. It 
|| Was a ns pee provision for a known and particular terri- 
|| tory, and to mect a present emergency, and nothing more.” 


j 
| 
| 
| 


| 





So that, whatever may have been the decisions 
heretofore, here it is clearly laid down by the Su- 
|| preme Court in the Dred Scott case. This is the 
opinion of the Supreme Court at this day, that 
|| Congress possesses no such right, under the Con- 
| stitution of the United States, to pass that act, 
|| which said that slavery or involuntary servitude 
| should forever be prohibited in the territory ac- 
' guired in 1803 by Mr. Jefferson, and added to the 

United States at that time. Whatever may have 
', been the opinions of the Supreme Court which 
have been relied upon heretofore, this is the opin- 
ion which overrides all former opinions, and will 
stand as the latest opinion of that court. 

They, sir, have already said that the Missouri 
| compromise was unconstitutional, because the 
| Congress of the United States had no authority to 
| pass an act which said slavery should or should 
not exist inany Territory of this Union. And im 
the very inception of our Governmentany attempt 
upon the part of the national Legislature to m- 
terfere in the then established Territories, or to 
| assume to herself doubtful powers, was viewed 
| with the utmost jealousy by the most efficient 
|| statesmen of the times. The President of the 
| United States, in his recent message, has taken 
the ground that the Supreme Court of the United 
|| States have settled the question in the Dred Scott 
|| decision; thatthe Constitution carries and protects 
|| this institution in the Territories; but my humble 
| judgment does not coincide with that high au- 
i} . * . . 
|| thority, for, being firm in the belief that that and 

no other court can settle any question as law, un- 
|, less the case is actually before them, and that 
| question not being before the court in that cases 


erless in her handsas the foam-born bubble, which || Two years after Florida was erected into a ters || itis yetanopenone. But, sir, in the language of 


™ 


\ n || conclusively that, as this question is more thor- @ 
which I have just quoted was inserted there, it oughly investigated and better understood, the 
| 
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one of the resolutions in the Democratic platform 
recently passed at the city of Columbus, when 
that question comes properly and fairl:y before the 
Supreme Court, and after thorough investigation 
aul full argument, if they decide that, by virtue 
of the Constitution, slavery is protected and car- 
ried into the Territories, we will submit, as law- | 
abiding citizens, to such judicial decision, what- 





| wholly without principle, and antagonistic, to all 


principle. I now fully understand them to stand 


/ in the way ofall advancement and improvement, 


ever may be our private opinions; for in the State || 


of Ohio we ae fought the great battle of 
judicial purity an ey 
I believe I have fairly and fully stated the posi- 
tions which I occupy politically, and I wish merely 
to notice seme of the positions assumed by the 
whole Opposition against it; and in so doing, I | 
will publish thgir very language; for when gen- | 
tlemen undertake to cast opprobrium and epithets | 
upon the great principlé of popular rights and | 
popular liberty, it ought to be known and read 
and pondered upon by the people—the true rulers 
of the nation—as far as possible, that they may 
know what they are to expect if such politicians 


| 
| 


} 
} 
} 
| 
| 


and to stand in the wer of political sinners and 
it 


to sit in the seats of political secorners. I now un- 
derstand them to be like the Arab of the desert, 
whom the exponent of their principles has made 
the true prototype of their very existence; that 


their hands are against every man’s hand who | 
holds sentiments high, honorable, and clearly de- | 
I know that the recent treasonable, atro- | 


fined. 
cious, and unprovoked attack that was made upon 
my native county and its peaceable and unsus- 


pecting inhabitants at Harper’s Ferry, in the State | 


of Virginia, had received the countenance, sym- 
pathy, and support of that party; and upon the fail- 


_ure of the preconcetved and predetermined plans 


of the traitors, that many of their strongholds | 
were draped in mourning. I know, too, sir, that | 
in a recent publication they had recommended | 


| servile insurrection, war, bloodshed, arson, and 


get the reins of this their Government. And who |, 


could have imagined for a moment that freedom 


of thought, freedom of speech, and freedom of || 


self-government, could have been assailed upon 
this floor in the manner in which it has? 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Ferry] 
says: 

‘1 suppose that I may, with propriety, look to the opin- 
ions most recently avowed by Mr. Dove as, for the prin- 
ciples which are embraced by this class of politicians ; 
and, if I truly understand those opinions, they are, to my 
mind, more detestable in morals, and worse in logic, than 
the doctrines which I have already considered. I have said 
that the starting point of divergence between the great par- | 
ties is found inthe question: ‘ Is it right or wrong to estal- 
lish slavery?’ The Democrat in full communion asserts | 
the former, and reasons properly enough upon his theory of 
morality ; [ aver the latter, and endeavor to reason in like 
manner. But to Mr. Dovetas, right and wrong, in this 
affair, are matters of profound indifference. Ue ignores 
morality altogether. His confession of faith is a political 
atheism. He evades the question of expedicncy in like 
manner. is slavery the blessing that its friends claim it to 
be, or a curse, as its cnemies assert? How is it to affect 
the prosperity of the future States of the Confederacy, the 
happiness of the coming generations of the people? To 
such inguiries he returns no answer ; infact, be asserts that 
he does not care how they are answered. For aught that 
he knows or cares, slavery is just as good as freedom, free- | 
dom just as bad as slavery; each no better and no worse 
than the other. A position more vicious in morals, or more 
utterly devoid of the first elements of statesmanship, I have 
never encountered in political study. It is an attempt to 
arbitrate between conflicting principles, by renouncing all 
principle, It strives to adjust permanent antagenisms by 
the shallowest of temporary expedients. It is exactly | 
adapted to the wants of swindling politicians and lying 
demagogues. It proceeds from a source where selfish am- 
bition, untiring energy, shuffling inconsistency, and brazen 
assurance, are the chief qualities which excite the public 
attention. It is now seeking to evade responsibility, by 
shifting to the judicial the proper duties of the legislative 
department. Faithless to everything except personal am- 
bition, it has taught all parties and all sections that it can- | 
not be trusted beyond the contracted circle of its own self | 
ish interests. It is destined to be crushed out, as it ought 
to be crushed out, in the struggle which is going on between | 
parties thoroughly in earnest, and each animated by con- | 
victions of right and duty.”’ 





Now, sir, this language would have come from | 
no one else than some narrow, contracted poli- 
tician or reckless exponent of his own exclusive | 
ideas; for, if the views asserted by the gentleman 
from Connecticut be the true creed of his party, | 
it strikes me with a horror of which I had never 
dreamed, for I could not have believed that a rep- 
resentative of the great American people could 
have held such doctrines, much less boldly assert 
upon the floor of this House that the avowed in- | 
tention of his party was to crush outand forever 
exterminate the rightof the people to govern them- 
selves, to make their own laws, whether in State | 
or Territory, and to do everything else which a 


a complete disruption of all organized society 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


| not have supposed that any political organization, 


at this advanced stage of our Government, would 


have been so totally destitute of that high moral | 


obligation which it owes to human thought, as to 


_ insult the liberties of the people by branding this 


_ exalted principle of popular right as political athe- | 
ism, as detestable in morals, and devoid of all | 





| orable, and talented men. 


—— as adapted to swindling politicians and 


But Lecould | 


ying demagogues; that it proceeds from a source || 


of selfish ambition and seeks to evade responsi- 
bility; that it has taught all parties that it is not 
to be trusted, and that itis destined to be crushed 
out, as itought to be crushed out, by parties thor- 
oughly in earnestand animated by a sense of duty. 
Then, sir, from the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut we thoroughly understand the mission of 
this self-constituted Republican party, and we 
advise and depend upon this old and well-tried 
Democratic party to rise as one man in the ma- 
jesty of her strength and throw aside all minor dis- 
tinction and difference, and crush out and utterly 
annihilate a party so detestable in morals, so 
dangerous to the safety and stability of the Union, 
and so well adapted to swinding politicians and 
lying demagogues, that, if allowed to proceed un- 
checked in its unauthorized course, it will mingle 
in one promiscuous ruin our finely organized 
Government and all human society. I was truly 
amused at the handsome eulogy passed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. res 
upon the Democratic party, as he says, as it use 
to exist. He saysit was composed of high, hon- 
It was the very party 


| whose doctrines were clearly understood, and that 


elevated the nation to its present dignified position 
in nationalexistence. Does that gentleman know 
that the very same material comprising the party 
to which he belongs denounced the Democratic 
party in every stage and turn of its doings, with 
the same vehemence and vindictiveness that they 
are now doing? And admit, for the argument, that 


|, all the gentleman has said is true: it is certainly 


a sad and serious commentary upon the acts of 


| his party, that they have been equally abusive 


free and independent people can or may do. I || 


am constrained to think, now, that he is citherin 
the advance of his party or has set up politically 
upon his own capital, without reference to the 


Republican partnership. But, assuming the dog- || 


mas so broadly laid down by him to be the true 

sentiments of his party, and admitting him to be | 
the commissioned and actual exponent of the 
same, | am constrained to ask if it be possible that 
there is a great — in this country who will so 
recklessly launch upon such an uncertain sea, and 
so boldly unfurl the black flag of political piracy ? 
Let that question be kept perpetually before the | 
minds of the American people, that there isa part 
in this country whose avowed object is to crush | 
out the great principle of popular liberty. I now 

fully uaderstand 


| upon this floor with just one hund 


and denunciatory upon that which is good as well 
as that which is bad. And the Democracy need 
never expect to please the low grovelings which 
constitute the leading traits in the character of 
Republicanism. I was more amused at the same 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, when he under- 
took to assert that the Democratic party was re- 
sponsible for the fuilure of the organization of this 

ouse for two months. Now let us look at this 
charge upon the Democratic party. How does 
that question stand ? The Democratic party stood 
members, 
alltold. There were one hundred and thirty-seven 
members a mee to them, all elected in opposi- 
tion to the Democratic party. Now, sir, I ask 
any gentleman upon this floor, or any one else, 
how the Democratic party could have kept this 
House disorganized, with one hundred members, 
while one hundred and thirty-s¢ven members were 
opposed tothem? All I desire is, that this matter 
shall go fairly before the country. 

It is said that certain members of the Demo- 
cratic party signed a paper that they would never 
allow this House to be organized by the election 
to the Speakership of a man who had indorsed 
the Helper book, by means of the plurality rule, 


| 
| 





is Republican party to be || There were several members who did sign such a | 





el 
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paper, declaring that they never would allow 
organization upon the plurality rule. I say u 
this floor, and in view of my oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States, that it is uncer 
stitutional to undertake to clect a Speaker upon = 
plurality rule. While I did not sign that p 
yet I would never have voted for the pluralit 
because, sir, I believe it is a proposition ir 
violation of the Constitution. 

But let this question go fairly before the coun- 
try. Let it be clearly understood, and justly do. 
cided. The Democratic party is charged eid the 
disorganization of this Hoe for two months. 
We, although in a minority, were willing to do all 
we could toward an organization. We were will- 
ing to concede something. We left our principles 
to some extent, and united with some gentlemen 
from Pennsylvaniaand elsewhere. We voted for 
my friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Saitu,] and 
had actually elected him and organized this House 
when the House was again disorganized by the 
efforts of the other side. No, sir; not this, but 
the other side of the House is responsible for the 
long non-organization of this House. 

As before stated, there is no cause within the 
reach of human thought and imagination, upon 
which we could consent, or even entertain for a 
single hour, a disruption of these States and a 
dissolution of our social relations. LT againrecoe- 
nize as an axiom, that the Government of the 
United States is the most perfect and complete 
system ever originated and put into operation by 
human ingenuity; that, whatever may be its inter- 
nal evils and intestine broils and disturbances, in- 
stead of evenallowing the question of disruption to 
cross the mind of the body-politic, it is the duty de- 
volventupon the statesman and the patridt, to study 
well the nature and cause of those errors and 
vices, and to apply a remedy sufficiently strong 
to eradicate and completely root them out. The 

uestion ofa peaceful secession, and a harmonious 

istribution of the common soil and treasure of a 
great, growing, and highly cultivated people, is 
the most futile and absurd proposition that enters 
into the whole scheme of disseverance. It is ut- 
terly impossible that a division of substance and 
a disunity of interest could occur without the 
most vindictive civil war, carried to the point of 
the most brutal extermination. When that day 
does arrive, let every heart consent to the most 
humiliating sacrifices, and let every eye expect to 
witness scenes equally as terrible and atrocious as 
those that ushered the dawn and completed the 
destiny of the French Revolution. If, with the 
intelligence and the powers of conclusive reason- 
ing possessed by the American people; if, with 
the general diffusion of knowledge, and our moral 
education; if, with the talent and ability of the 
present, and the experience of the past, we are un- 
able to manage successfully, and conduct safely, 
this great popular system, then, sir, indeed, is self- 
government a mere vision of fancy. Since our 
constitutional existence, the cry of disunion has 
never, in a single instance, sounded from the great 
West. Its grating and inharmonious music has 
always been thatofthe NorthorSouth. In 1809, 
Massachusetts seemed so determined in her plans, 
that England actually sent a fleet to take her in 
charge and cover her disloyalty; but as soon as 
she saw Britain’s flag, she immediately returned to 
honorand toduty. In 1833, the same spirit mani- 
fested itself in South Carolina to such an extent 
that it became truly alarming. And in 1860 our 
whole southern section is agitated from the center 
tothecircumference. They assume a mostthreat- 
ening attitude, and boldly assert that there is a 
condition upon which they will my. that threat 
into execution. It has been asserted, in the other 
end of this Capitol, that there is no Democratic 
party either Northor West. Weanswerand say, 
that if the Democracy was composed of such ma- 
terial as gave utterance to such sentiments, there 
would not be a Democratic party either North or 
South ; for there is not a single drop of purely Dem- 
ocratic blood flows through the veins of any indi- 
vidual who can, upon any conditions, consent to 
dissolution when we have full force to preserve It 
against all combined Opposition. I herewith pub- 


an 


paper, 
y rule; 
n direct 


lish a tabular statement, showing the strength of 


parties, both Northwest, and North, and which 
is as follows: 


Tue Comparative STRENGTH OF THE DEMOCRATS AND 
RepopticaNns In THE FREE StaTes.—Some of the south- 


ern papers talk as if the whole North was Republican, and 
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nat the Demoeraey there had become a mere handfull in 
‘int of number, The disunionists especially indulge in 
this sort of language. To show how utterly baseless it is, 
we give a table showing the strength of the parties at the 
elections in 1859: 


= Am. § | 
Democrat. Repub. Whig. 
iin ese sbh tien «+s 44,373 56,361 be 
iN@. s+ : 
ee Hampshire... 32,825 . 36,368 4 
Massachusetts ..++++ 35,364 58,780 14,365 
Vermont...++eeee+s . 14,499 31,367 a 
Rhode Island ....+++ 3,546 8,938 ‘i 
Connecticut ....+++ - 38,369 40,239 és 
New York..+-seeees 227,304 251,189 24,813 
Pennsylvania seeeeee 164,145 . 181,835 @ 
N. Jersey (Gov. 1856) 51,714 53,315 é 
Ohid...s0eesooer cece 171 ,266 184,502 a 
California... .-..ee+- 62,255* 10,110 = 
Wisconsin ... «-++++ 59,9516 63,465 ~ 
Indiana (1854)....+. i > 104,828 - 
. ou 
tinois (1854)....... ; BOT1 Adue ¢ 125,490 i 
Jowa (1854)....++++6 53,685 56,049 Z 
Michigan (1854)..... 53,681 65,916 - 
1,247,001 1,328,642 39,178 
1,247,001 
Republican plurality in 1859........ 81,641 


The Republican majority is but eighty-one thousand on 
a total vote of two million five hundred thousand. In New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and | 
fowa, the Republican majority is but a trifle in each State. 
It is relatively small in Ohio, and it does not give any signs 
of permanency. The Republicans had not a single vote in 
the fifteen slave States, easting a million and a quarter of 
votes, and have only half of those polled in the free States. | 
If they should ever obtain power in the nation, it would be | 
the rule of a very small number of the people. 


Then, sir, there are one million two hundred and 
fifty thousand Democratic voters in the free States, 
and about the same number in the slave, which 
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|| invasion she is able to bring into the field one 


|| are pledged to the Constitution and the 











labor of one quarter of a century, and the fullest Hi 
maturing of plans, they were not able to plaee a || 
single pike in the hands of the humblest or the || 
most vicious slave, to strike for freedom or turn || 
the point against his master. Then, sir, viewing | 
all the circumstances together, instead of this 
same South being disloyal, she occupies a prouder || 
position before the country and the world than | 
she has even done at any previous period. 
That vast region of country, comprising six || 
hundred thousand square miles of territory, and 
known by the name of the Great West, seventy l| 
| years ago was a wilderness and a solitary place, || 
and had a population of but fifteen hundred white \\ 
men; but now how changed! That same region 
| now has upon it twelve million people, and the || 
| finest towns, cities, and villages are spread over 1 
| its whole extent; there is an accumulation of 
| wealth of seven thousand million; and in case of | 
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evening with his speech, for the reason that he 
wishes to leave the city. That being the case, 
so far as I am concerhed I will withdraw my ob- 
jection. 


Mr. McKNIGHT. I would like to make my 


| remarks to-night. 


Mr. FLORENCE. Why does not the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts go on with his speech 
this evening? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. He prefers to go on in 
the morning. 

Mr. ELIOT. I have no objection to state it. 
I understand that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania desires to leave town—that he is under the 


|| necessity of doing so, and wishes to speak before 


he goes. 
Mr. FLORENCE, That isa very generous, 
and agtsne | roper reason. I do not object. 
Mr. KU REL. I withdraw my motion. 
Mr. McKNIGHT. It will hardly be denied, 


| million fighting men. And I say — to-day || by an unprejudiced mind, that that country is 


| that that people knows no South, no North, and | 
| no West, but only knows the Constitution and | 


| other. And I say again, that every dollar of that | 
| vast wealth and every man of that busy people 

Sulaee 
| but not one dollar or one man for disruption. I 


|| am proud, sir, of the name of an American citizen, | 


| but IL am still prouder that I am an humble Repre- | 


| sentative of that great and loyal people. | 


| And allow me to say further, that such is the | 
| reverence of that loyal people for this Union, that | 
| no vandal hand can ever disturb it. Whenever 


| the North shall attempt secession and separation, | 


Union, and will stand by the one and defend the || 


most independent, and consequently most pros- 
perous, which produces within her own borders 
all articles needful for the use of her citizens, 
| Such, it has long been contended, should be the 


| policy of this Government; that, by a wholesome 


| and beneficent system of revenue laws, she should 
| discriminate in favor of our own labor and skill 
over that of foreign lands, and kindly foster our 
| nascent industry until it has re with the 
| growth of the country to the full stature of man- 
hood, when it may defiantly throw down the 
| gauntlet and challenge all competitors. 
| This doctrine seems early to have impressed 
| our statesmen, and we find it pressed upon the 


furnish a force in all the States of two and one half |, she shall be reduced to submission, for we have a || consideration of Congress from the formation of 





millions of men who are, or at least ought to be, if 


truly Democratic, loyal to the Constitution, and | 


faithful to the Union. Then, sir, the whole Repub- 
lican force that can be brought against this solid 
column is thirteen hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand. The period has arrived when that region 
known by the name of the Great West will assert 
and maintain her proper stand as one of the grand 
divisions of the nation. We have been in existence 
under the Federal Constitution seventy-two years, 
and during that time the South have had the Presi- | 
dents forty-nine years, the North twenty-three, | 
and the great West just thirty days. ‘The North 
and South have hada large majority of the heads of 
Departments, and the Supreme Court of the Uni- | 
ted States, and almost all the patronage flowing | 
therefrom; and yet this Great West is always | 
faithful to her integrity, while either the North | 
or South are incessantly crying disunion, because 
they are a persecuted people. The North, with | 
her profitable and well-organized manufacturing | 
esteblichenents and busy workshops; with her | 
growing States and her industrious population; | 
with her inexhaustible internal resources, and 
her heavy foreign trade—yet she occasionally be- 
comes restless and rabid, and even threatens dis- 
union, because duties are too low upon coal, iron, 
calico, and cotton goods. And again, the South, 
with a territory of nine hundred thousand square 
miles—twice as large as the great empires of Aus- 
tria and France together—in the most condensed 
form, and under the most complete combination 
and union, sufficiently commodious to support a 
population of one hundred and fifty million, and | 
upon which there is only twelve; with a soil the 
most fertile, and a climate the most delightful; 
divided into fifteen States, each of which is an 
empire within itself, and every one of which 
either borders upon the Atlantic ocean, the Gulf 
of Mexico, or the Mississippi river; and still they 
are threatening disunion, because they are a 


crowded people, and demand expansion. Sir, I | 


say that that old and time-honored part of our 
Union should be the salt and savor of the whole, 
because recent events have shown her to be the 
most united. The Abolition party has been in 


| common interest in the sea-coast, with its trade, | 
| that we will never consent to yield without the | 


| her citizens into execution, we will say to them, | 
thus far shalt thou come and no further; for disso- 
lution must be ruinous in its resultsto us. Cut off | 


from us the mouth ofthe Mississippi,and ourtrade | 


must languish, our products must rot upon our || 


| 


| utmost strife. Whenever the South shall even at- || 
| tempt to carry the oft-repeated threats of some of || 


| the Government. First, by Washington, who 
| Says: 

** Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, di- 
| rected their attention to the encouragement of manufac- 
| tures. The object is of tou much consequence not to insure 
| a continuance of their efforts in every way which shail ap- 
pear eligible.”’ 

By Monroe, of Virginia, who says: 

‘¢ Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic 
and fostering care of the Government. Possessing, as we 





hands, and our whole commercial and agricultural |) go, ali the raw materials, the fruit of our own soil and in- 


interests must inevitably be ruined. We havea | 
common interest in that majestic river, with its 
tributaries, which we will not part with for light | 


and trifling causes. And we will never consent | 


to enter into treaty stipulations concerning that 
which of right belongs to us; but we will defend 
to the utmost of our ability the whole fabric, and 
every partand parcel of thesame. But, Mr. Chair- | 
man, | have not the slightest apprehension of dis- | 


ruption, for when that day does arrive, you will || 


| see men coming from the mountains of the North || 


| and the plains and valleys of the South; men bear- 
| ing upon their garments the dust of the western 
prairies and the spray drops of the eastern and | 
western oceans; led on by no spirit of revenge, no 
love of strife, but from principle, pure and unadul- 
terated, they will support the Constitution and its 
compromises, and will defend and perpetuate the 
union of these States. 
Mr. ELIOT obtained the floor. 
Mr. KUNKEL. If the gentleman from Mas- 


mittee do now rise. 
Mr. HUTCHINS. I understand that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusctts will yield to the gen- 
|| who desires to submit his remarks this evening. 
Mr. FLORENCE. We have been here long 
enough. I hope this week we will each day ad- 
journ at four o’clock, p.m. It is that hour now. 


| 
| 


Mr. THOMAS. I call for a division on the 
motion to rise. 


ceed this evening. 





existence for twenty-five years; it has carried a 
perpetual and unerring warfare against this region 
and its peculiar institution; it has had its spies, 
emissaries,and pamphleteers perpetually at work; 
ithas beenable, by secret conclaves and an organ- 
ized combination, to collect fifteen hundred pikes 
and half as many 
and the most convenient for attack; yet, after the 





* Also for a Anti-Republican Democrat, thirty-one 


thousand two h and ninety-eight votes were poiled 
which we throw out Of the acceunt, though the majority 


’s rifles at a single point, | 


Mr. FLORENCE. I have no objection; but, 
as it is late, 1 would appeal to gentlemen whether 
it is fair to keep us here longer—that is, those of 

|| necessary, to make reply ? 

Mr. KUNKEL. | understood that objection 
was made to the gentleman from Massachusetts 

|| (Mr. Exsot] yielding to the gentleman from 
|| Pennsylvania, {Mr. McKwnicur.} 





sachusetts will yield, I will move that the com- | 


tleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. MecKwnieur,] || 


Mr. KUNKEL. [| must insist on my motion. | 


favor will be extended to my colleague to pro- | 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I hope the | 


|| us who may undergo criticism, and who wish, if | 


Mr. THOMAS. I called for a division on the | 
motion to rise. lam informed that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania desires to proceed this 


dustry, we ought not to depend in the degree we have done 
| on supplies from other countries. While we are thus de 

| pendent, the sudden event of war, unsought and unexpected, 
| cannot fail to plunge us into the most serious difficulties, 
Equally important is it to provide a home market for our 
raw materials. The preservation of our manufactures, then, 
| which depends on due encouragement, is connected with 
| the high interests of the nation. Satistied | am, whatever 
| may be the abstract doctrine in favor of unrestricted com- 
| meree, (provided all nations would concur in it, and it was 
| not liable to be interrupted by war, which has never oc- 
curred and cannot be expected,) that there are other strong 
| reasons applicable to our situation and relations with other 
countries which impose on us the obligations to cherish and 
| sustain our manufactures.”’ 

| 

| By Jackson, a southern man, who says: 

| 


“« While the chief object of duties should be revenue, they 
may be so adjusted as to encourage manufacture, Of these 
'| objects of protection the productions of our soil, our mises, 


; and our workshops, essential to national defense, occupy 
|| the first rank.” ; 
i| These being the tenets of the Democratic fathers, 
| why has modern Democracy proved faithless to 
| such teachings, and attempted to destroy the an- 
cient Jandmarks in this, as in other doctrines, 
|| once dear to their saints? Is it because the prin- 
|| ciple of protection, when carried out, increases 
|| the price of the articles so protected to the con- 
sumer, and thus imposes a burden grievous to be 
| borne? 
| Such has recently been the cry of southern Dem- 
ocrats on this floor. But though at first blush 
|, Specious and plausible, this objection is not tena- 
ble; and its fallacy has been often proved here and 
| elsewhere, showing that this theory will not stand, 
|| the test of truth and experience. On the contrary, 
it has been fully demonstrated that the inevitable 
result of protective duties on all articles which can 
be manufactured at home is to start new estab- 
lishments for their production, greatly increasing 
the home competition and necessarily diminishing 
the price. Ifa duty be laid, deemed by the cap- 
italist adequate to justify him in investing his 
| capital, the investment is at once made; provided, 
|| confidence is felt in the permanency of the duty, 
| which, after all, is more important to him than a 
|| very high duty. 
And thus where ten establishments have been 
dragging out a sickly existence, one hundred start 
|| into Tite and vigor; while the old ones, with new 
|| vitality, increase the number of their hands, work- 
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ing double sets night and day, and vastly increas- || the vicinity of these hives of industry, and ask | the result, provided, nevertheless, t 


ing theie product. This explains the apparent | 


| the tillers of the soil (sneeringly called by the 
paradox, which the advocates of free trade never | 


southern Democracy elose-fisted farmers) when 





can or never will understand, that the imposition || they are most prosperous, and they will tell you, |, Hall for the matter of 
of a duty is nota tax on the consumer. They ||} when the muls and workshops in the neighbor- | thing to eat,’’ just as the vote was taken. 
| ing town are in fall operation, and they find a || 


persist in ignoring the fact, that, when an invest- | 
ment 1s already made in real estate, buildings, 
machinery, warchouse rent, teams, and all the 
other varied adjuncts to a manufactory, with the | 


interest, taxes and insurance running thereon, || produce in such transit toa distant market. There- 
all the expenses must come out of the product; || fore it is thatevery manufactory benefits the agri- 
and the greater that 1s, the more is the expense | culturist, by creating a new demand and a relia- 
distributed, and the price of the article can be re- || ble home market, the very best and surest for 
duced, while the manufacturer reaps the benefit || the products of his farm. And therefore it is that 
of a ready market near at hand. : the great producing States are deeply interested 

The foreign producer, in order to compete with |) in the growth and development of manufactures. 
this new condition of things, is compelled to de- When, therefore, because of inadequate pro- 
liver his wares in our ports, if he hopes to com- || tection, the factories and mills must close, what 
mand the market, at the old prices, before the in- || becomes of the busy operatives who toiled and 
crease of duty, and thus he 1s compelled to pay || prospered there ? Compelled to carn a livelihood 
thatduty. This is not mere theory, but is abund- || for themselyes and families, while our free-trade 


' ready and renumerative market near their own 
door; and save the cost and trouble of distant 





antly sustained by the facts under the tariff of || theorists ars paying bounties to foreign workmen, | 


1842, which, in the words of Henry Clay, covered |} they must move to the country, live on theirsmall 
the country with blessings. If any one doubts 


the result, lot him refer to the statistical tables, keep the wolf from their doors; from consumers 


with the Seeretary’s report, which are too volu- || becoming producers, and thus coming into direct 
minous for Insertion here, and he will find that competion with the farmer. These facts and re- 
the prices ofcoal, cottons, prints, sheetings, cloths, || sults are so palpable to our people, that they are 


carpets, and iron of all kinds, manufactured in || no longer deceived by the illusions of free trade. 
this country, ran down gradually from the year | They know that the supply increased by compe- 
1841 to 1846, when the Democratic tariff was |) tition causes a fall in the prices of manufactured 
massed; while other articles not manufactured | articles; and that the same increased competition 
ere, and therefore having little or no competi- 1} creates increased demand for the products of the 
tion, such as china, suk goods, cloves, tin plates, |] soil, which must advance in price; and thus the 
&c., actually advanced in price in the same period. || tariff unites this golden circle of blessings. 
And although the then Secretary, Re de Walker, Sucha simple proposition needs no further dis- 
just before the passage of that bill, assured the cussion; and l proceed to inquire, what is the pos- 
country, in his official report, that every ton of coal | ture of modern Democracy on this vital question ? 
mined in the United States cost $1 69 more than || Though usually good at dodging these issues, 
it would under the free-trade system, he must || especially in Pennsylvania, they will hardly deny 
have overlooked the significant fact, that the full || that “our own Dallas” gave the casting vote 
price ef a ton of coal,in the chief marts of Penn- | in the Senate which repealed the beneficent tariff 
sylvania, did not exceed that amount, The tax || of 1842, and that the revenue laws since enforced, 
paul by the consumer of nails was putin the same || and appropriately termed British tariffs, were 
report at $90 per ton, the full price then paid for || passed and are sustained by them; and although 
nails, which now average some $60, and thus fur- | the Democratic President still continues, though 
nish a signal proof of the correctness of the posi- || with bated breath, to send his message to Con- 
tion here taken. One would suppose these facts || gress recommending specific duties, &c., he con- 
were damaging to such a theory. Not at all. || veniently sends along with the bane of recom- 
Carry out your theory in spite of facts, is the rule. | mendation an antidote, in the report of his Secre- 
[tis the Sangrado system overagain, under which | tary of the Treasury, who quietly flouts his chief, 
the patients are bleeding to death. _and scouts at his suggestions as absurd and “ ex- 
These acts seem to be well known tothe French | ploded.’? Yet he is permitted to retain his place, 
statesmen of this day, and especially to their Em- || and continue his official assaults on the industry 
peror, that shrewd, sagacious man, who controls || of the country, while Democratic presses utter 
alike the destiny and policy of France, if not of || the stinging sarcasm, “ why, the President is op- 
all Europe. He has recently concluded a com- || nosed to the Administration !”? Shade of Jack- 
mercial treaty with Mr. Cobden, the eminent free- || son! why does not the executive fiat issue to the 
trade champion, on behalf of Great Britain, which | recusant Secretary ? ** Stand not upon the order 
admits French articles free into that kingdom, || of your going, but go at once!” ‘ 
but lays high duties on all British articles im- i] But, savs my colleague from the navy-yard dis- 
ported into France which compete with French i] trict, {Mr. F'Lorence, | in his recent speech: 
manufactures. ‘This treaty has not yet been rat- ||. «pe resolution of the recent Democratic Gonvention 
ified by the British Parliament, and is so unpala- || (at Reading, Pennsylvania) has at any rate, an unmistak- 
table to Englishimen that it probably never will || ablemeaning. It is, that the conviction of the Democratic 
be. To show that the view here taken is that || P@tty remains unshaken in the wisdom and policy of ade- 
ed ae ee 8 , : . quate protection of iron, coal, wood, and the other great 
taken in England, L quote from an able writcr in || graptes of the country, based upon the necessities of a rea- 
the last Blackwood’s Magazine, discussing the |} sonabie revenue system of the General Government; and 
Anglo-Gallican treaty above cited: i} approving = —— of Rreshdens Sachaeew see the —-. 
(s Ganecally encaking the maska enh , || ject of specific duties, we earnestly desire presenta- 
oa aaa opening ne market pics il be fixed || tives tn Congress to prcare such modifeaion af the it 
of the abolition of duties wilt be the loss to the revenue, || 198 ws as the unwise legislation of the Republican party 
But, it may be asked, who will profit by the remission? || '@ 1857 renders absolutely necessary for the prosperity ot 
We answer, in this case, the foreign producer. There are, || the great industrial interests of Pensylvania. 
Seendefont stones othe ene pratecer ie eae? || «My colleague was right in saying that thin fo 
and the coneuwier. ia this one it e the predanir, be he |] freshingly cool resolution - has an unmistakable 
meaning.’? There is no mistake that itis another 
attempt, with face of brass, to hoodwink and de- 








Dutchman or Dane, that must be the gainer. He will not | 
lower the price of his cheese, butter, &c., because “he | 
aoe a comsnent coral aioe fae poet senate 
wis an, ua a) oOcKr )dittere ; snigge : 

at the simplicity of the post headed English, who anette: | after the Polk-Dallas and tariff-of-1842 fashion; 
ing him a bonus which he certainly had no reason to ex- || first, by deliberately falsifying the record as to 
pect.” | the tariff of 1857, which it is notorious that the 

I fear some of our politicians would subject | Democratic Senate forced on Congress of that 
themselves to the same contemptuous epithet. i yearinitsexpiring moments; and next, byroundly 
The maxim is current among political econo- || asserting that the vaporing resolution of a Penn- 
mists, that the only road to free trade is through || syivania convention on this subject is the convic- 
protection, as has been proved by the article of || tion of the Democratic party, which has hereto- 
nails, But the objection is often made that the || fore planted its heel on the neck of protection,and 
tariff benefits only the manufacturer, and at the | onnteat out its vitality; ay, and will be found 
expense of the agricuiturist. This is another || repeating the operation again on this very bill, so 
fallacy. Nowhere is there a better market for all || far as in them lies; though he and his two Dem- 
the products of the soil than in a manufacturing | ocratic colleagues, (for in his lugubrious phrase, 


town, Where the teeming, thrifty population, in | ‘‘ we are but three all told,’’) may find it conve- 





the daily receipt of their hard-earned wages, must || nientto vote with the friends of the tariff, especially 
be supplied from the adjacent country. Go into || as their votes are not needed, and cannot change 


ceive the confiding Democracy of Pennsylvania, | 
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| transportation, and the loss by deterioration of | 
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slavery. Already they have succumbed to the 
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April 24 


hey d 
_ one of them [Mr. Monrcomenr] did th tee 


| sage of the act of 1857, get ** hungry and leave the 

teen minutes to get somo. 
What 
d seize 


, ortune 
it not be better that coe 


a remarkable fact that man’s appetite shou! 
and control him just at the most inop 
juncture. Would 

cratic member of Congress should en 


dure th 
pangs of hunger “‘ for the matter of”? a few hours, 
, 


| than that his constituents should suffer for months 
and years for want of adequate reward for their 
labor? Whata pity it is that tariff Democrats 
should, like the Irishman’s pigs, frisk about so 
much that they cannot be counted on the final 
vote. 
| _ But says my colleague, further, of us Repub- 
| licans: 

‘T believe itis their intention to force through this House 
a tariff bill which they hope and know the Senate wil] net 


accept, and then they will cry that the Democratic Senate 
has defeated the tariff.” 





Mr. Chairman, thisis aremarkable vaticination, 


|| farms, and undertake to raise food sufficient to || We do intend to perfect and pass the present bill, 


in the hope of relieviNg the country, lifting its 
prostrate industry from the dust, an starting the 
plow, the loom, and the engine; and if the Dem- 
ocratic Senate shall see fit to arrest the passage of 
the bill, and dash the cup of hope and biessing 
from the lips of honest labor, rest assured we 
**will ery that they have defeated the tariff.” 
Ay! and we will cry aloud, and spare not. But 
let me tell my colleague and his Democratic friends, 
there is one effectual way to stop that cry, and 
steal that thunder, and that is, by promptly pass- 
| ing this bill through the Senate, affixing the presi- 
| dential sanction, and putting it into operation, 
| which may all be done within sixty days. [ in- 
| vite the Democracy to thatentertainment, and shall 
be glad to make merry with them, because this 
great question, too long the foot-ball of contending 
parties, shall have been removed from the politi- 
cal arena. I awuit the issue. 

To secure such a consummation, I should-be 
glad to see Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, and North Carolina, (1 would 
like to include Georgia, on the strength of her 
former history, but alas! I fear she is joined to 
the Gulf squadron,) present a solid front and cast 
a solid vote to secure protection to that manufac- 
turing industry, which, applied to the vast re- 
sources of those great States, would so decidedly 
advance their growth and material prosperity. 

What is needed by Virginia with her vast min- 
eral wealth, her genial climate, her rich soil, her 
noble rivers, her healthful mountain slopes, her 
fiourishing manufacturing cities of Richmond and 
Wheeling, her borders laved by the Ohio and the 
ocean, and her magnificent net-work of railways, 

roviding her citizens with ready access to mar- 
et, and lastly, the clustering memories of her 
once proud position as first of American States; 
what needs she to enable her to recover and main- 
tain that position but free labor? It is well known, 
and gratifying, that her manufactures are devel- 
oping and extending, and, if we may judge from 
the homespun garb in which some of her Repre- 
sentatives are clad this session, a new impetus Is 
about to be given to her home manufactures. 
True, the suit of one of them [Governor Smrti} 
is a little coarse in texture, while it is slyly whis- 
red, that if all the material therein made in New 
ngland, or in Old England, and imported through 
northern ports, were withdrawn, it would fall to 
the ground, and strip its wearer of his reliance on 
Virginia garments; yet “* we must not despise the 
day of small things.’’ 
much fear that this t industrial interest 
is destined to be eheurihd toy the negro ques- 
tion, which, like Aaron’s rod, swallows all mi- 
nor ones, and which, having completely section- 
alized the Democracy, is rapidly converting that 
once powerful party into mere p andists of 


| 





yoke of their southern rulers, and proved recre- 
ant to the faith of their Democratic fathers. Al- 
ready they seem to have abandoned all thought 
of legislation to better the condition of the white 
man, and to have bent all their efforts and aims 
to foster and diffuse human bondage. And yet, 
these self-styled Democrats, who are everlast- 


ingly advancing the black under which they 
ee ti whan ied Dubbo ie os 
very, have the assurance to desi the friends 
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of white labor as Black Republicans; and such is 
the polite prefix, used not only by the party or- 
cans, but on the floor of this Chamber, and even 
in the United States Senate, where dignity should 
reien. 
i old adage, about ‘* the pot calling the kettle 
black,’ and to re@mmend its self-application. 

Yet this party, which has scarce a foothold in 
any State north of Mason & Dixon, but whose 
whole strength is based on and derived from slave- 
ry and the intensest sectionalism, raise the cry 
avainst the Republicans, and call us sectional! 
Wherein do we differ from the Democratic fath- 
ers—from Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe? In no whit as regards human bondage 
being an evil, and therefore to be circumscribed, 
rather than (as now claimed by the new lights) 
a blessing to be diffused and perpetuated. For, 
say Senators Mason and Davis: 


“It is true, our fathers looked upon slavery as an evil, 
and hoped to see itended ; but if they had lived now, with 
our ligut and experience, they would change their views, 
and look upon it as a blessing, which ennobles both the 
master and the slave.”’ 


Mistaken sires! how sad has been your lot, to 
have lived before your posterity, who ‘‘are wiser 


in their day and generation than the children of | 


light!”” 

the success of this sectional party, we are every 
four years treated to the same programme as a 
prelude to the presidential election: office-holding 
and slave propagandism must be perpetuated, or 
the Union dissolved. The same complaints and 
threats against the North, because of an imputed, 
but purely imaginary, desire to interfere with the 


peculiar institution, were started by Mr. Cal- | 


houn, seized on by his followers, and over and 
over reiterated. In 1849, these startling views 
were put forth in a high-sounding manifesto, to 
which were affixed the signatures of forty South- 
rons; among which, in addition to its author, Mr. 
Calhoun, are preéminent those of Mr. Thompson, 
of the present Cabinet, and Senators Huntnmr and 
Mason of Virginia, Jerrenson Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Firzparrick of Alabama, SepasTian and 
Jounson of Arkansas, YuLee of Florida, and lver- 
son of Georgia, and the recent Democratic can- 
didate for Speaker, Mr. Bocock. Here first ap- 
peared the deliberative announcement of that 
irrepressible conflict, on account of which such ear- 
splitting clamor has latterly been directed against 
the Senator from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] who 


As part of the systematic machinery to secure | 


j 


| 
| 
i 
| 


| beg to remind the Black Democracy of | 


probably got his phrase, if not his idea, from this | 


southern bulletin, which enunciated it in stronger 
terms and more offensive shape than the famed 
Rochester speech. The latter spéaks of ideas and 
prineiples—the Calhoun manifesto of conflict be- 
tween sections, e. g.: ae 


“ We address you on the most important subject ever pre- 
sented te your consideration. We allude to the conflict 
between the two great sections of the Union, growing out of 
a difference of opinion in reference to the two races—Euro- 
pean and African, &e. The conflict commenced not long 
after the acknowledgment of our independence, and has 
gradually increased, until it has arrayed the great body of 
the North against the South on this most vital subject. In 
the progress of this conflict, aggression has followed aggres- 
sion, and encroachment encroachment, until they have 
reached a point where a regard for peace and safety will 
not permit us to remain loager silent.”’ 


Now, what says Mr. Benton about these ima- 
ginary evils and trumped-up charges against the 
North ?—and | cite his opinion here, because it fully 
answers and confutes the silly charges of modern 
Democracy: 


“The manifesto contained a long list of grievances, as 
formidable in number as those which had impelled the sep- 
aration from Great Britain, but so frivolous and imaginary 
in substance that no one could now repeat them without 
recourse to the paper. But past or present encroachments 
Were too light and apocryphal to rouse a nation ; something 
more stirring was wanted ; and, for that purpose, time and 
imagination, the future and invention, were to be placed 
in requisition. The abolition of slavery in the States; the 
emancipation of the slaves all over the South; the conflict 
between the white and black races; the whites the slaves 
of the blacks; such were the future terrors and horrors to 
be visited upon the slave States if not arrested by an instant 
a adequate remedy.”—2 Benton’s Thirty Years’ View, 
‘34. 

“ Now this certain emancipation of slaves in the States 
Was a pure and simple invention of Mr. Calhoun, not only 
without evidence, but against evidence; contradicted by 
every species of human action, negative and positive, be- 
fore and sinee. Far froin attacking siavery in the States, 


the free States have coUperated to extend the area of sla- 
very in such States; witness the continued extinctions of 
Indian tite, whieh have so largely increased the available 
war upon 

to the 
by the colperation of free 


capacity of the slave States. So farfrom maki 
slave States, several such States have been 
Union, as Texas and 
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1 ago Far from passing any law to emancipate slaves in 


the States, no Congress has ever existed that has seen a 
man who would make such a motion in the Mouse, or if 
made, would not be as wranimous!y rejected by one side of 
the House as the other ; as if the unanimity would not be 
the same, whether the whole North went out, and let thie 
South vote alone; or the whole South went out, and let 
the North alone vote. Yet this incendiary cry of abolish 
ing slavery in the States has become the staple of all sub- 
sequentagitators. Every little agitator now jumps upon it— | 
jumps iato a State the momenta free Territory is mentioned | 
—and repeats all the alarming stuff invented by Mr. Cal- | 
houn; and as much more as his own invention can add. 
In the mean time, events daily affix the brand of falsehood | 
on these incendiary inventions. Slave-State Presidents are 
continually elected by free-State votes; the price of slaves 
themselves, instead of sinking, as it would if there was 
any real danger, is continually augmenting; and, in fact, 
has reached a light, the double of what it was before the 
alarming story of emancipation had begun.’°—2 Benton’s 
View, 735. 


In addition to the opinions and counsels*herein || A 
|| ured to the benefit of free labor rather than slave, 


| which is contrary to their settled policy. 


contained, something further was intimated; and 
that soon came in the shape of a southern con- 


' vention to dissolve the Union, and acall from the 


| and incessant reiteration. 


Legislatures of South Carolina and Mississippi 


for another convention to put the machinery of || 


the United States South into operation. This con- 
vention met in Nashville. And soon after Mis- 
sissippi passed an act looking to representation in 
the southern Congress, on the ground that the 
national Congress legislated against slavery and 


the constitutional rights of the slaveholding States, | 


on which Mr. Benton thus comments: 
** Waiving the question whether these reasons, if true, 


would be sufficient to justify this abrupt attempt to break | 


up the Union, an issue of fact can weil be taken on their 
truth. It was an assertion without evidence, contrary to 
the evidence, and contrary to fact. ‘There was no such 
scttied purpose to destroy slavery or subvert slavery in the 
States in the majority of Congress, nor in a minority, nor 
in any half dozen members of Congress. It was calculated 
to mislead and inflame the ignorant, and make them fly to 
disunion as the reiuge against such an appalling catas- 
trophe. 

* But it was not a new declaration. It was part and 
parcel of the original agitation of slavery, commenced in 
1835, and continued ever since. ‘T'o destroy slavery in the 
States has been the design attributed to the northern States 
from that day to this, and is necessary to be kept up in 
order to keep alive the slavery agitation in the slave States. 
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| 

| plowshare and cause ‘to bring forth seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater,’’ and thus add to 
the material wealth and prosperity of the country. 





It has received its constant and authoritative contradiction 
in the conduct of those States at home, and in the acts of 
their Representatives in Congress, year in and year out; 
and continues to receive that contradiction continually ; 
but without having the least effect ‘upon its repetition 
In the mean time, there is a 
fact visible in all the slave States, which shows that, not- 


| Withstanding these twenty years’ repetition of the same 


assertion, there is no danger to slavery in any slave State. 
Property is timid, and slave property above all; and the 
market is the test of safety and danger to all property. 
Nobody gives full price tor anything that is insecure, either 
in title or possesion. All property, in danger from either 
cause, sinks in price when brought to that infallible test. 
Now, how is it with slave property, tried by this unerring 
standard? TIlas it been sinking in price since the year 
1835—since the year of the first alarm manifesto in South 


| Carolina, and the first of Mr. Calhoun’s twenty years’ alarm 


speeches in the Senate? On the contrary, the price has 


| been constantly rising the whole time; and is still rising, 
although it has attained a height incredible to have been 


predicted twenty years ago. 

** But although the slavery alarm does not act on prop- 
erty, yet it acts on the feelings and passions of the people, 
and excites sectional animosity, hatred for the Union, and 
desire for separation. ‘Che Nashville convention, and the 
call for the southern Congress, were natural occasions to 
call out these feelings ; and most copiously did they flow.” 


Now, is not this an exact counterpart to all the 


| allegations and clamors, the threats and plots of 


| the present day? 


Yet, after the style of the old 
fable, our southern brethren having thusdisturbed 


| and muddied the pellucid stream of our nation’s 





history, ten years agone, now come down to 
where we are calmly drinking and threaten our 
throats while imbibing that perturbed water which 
flowed past them to us. And since the absurd and 
puerile farce of Helper’s book is played out, they 
threaten they will never submit to the inaugura- 
tion of a Republican President. Sir, if this threat 
had substance and being, and the right of the ma- 
jority to rule were denied, then have we no longer 
a Republic—no longer a Union. 

But to demonstrate still further that modern 
Democracy is entirely sectional, looking only 
South, ook sacrificing the rights and interests of 
the white man and of free labor to the demands 
of the slave power, I ask attention to the follow- 
ing votes, in the present Congress, on great ques- 
tions where the rights and happiness of freemen 
were closely involved. First on the homestead 
bill, which was to open up the great West to the 
freeman, who could settle on and cultivate a farm, 
which by reason thereof should be to him a home 
forever; the compensation to Government being 
that the wilderness would be broken up by the 


| 





On the final passage of this beneficent measure, 


on March 12, 1860, the vote was: 


| 
| 


| 


Yeas. Nays. 
RAC ONS 000 ons cain ceqenic ep sbececccemegtnes SO onan 
Democrats ...... Pusasis thes Kandontane ake donee 49 
SOUT CUMUOTNON a as WW ob cn dsc= 0 oct edad dees 1 17 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats ................. 6 none, 


M15 66 


The Republican party voting unanimously for 


it, the Democrats more than two to one against it; 
one only of their twenty-two yeas being from a 
slave State, while with that and one other ex- 


ception, [Mr. Erneriner, of Tennessee,} the 
whole South voted nay; because they knew it in- 


Again, on the same day, an effort was made to 


' . . . 
suspend the rules, in order to introduce the tariff 


bill, which required a two-thirds vote. That vote 
resulted as follows: 


Yeas. Nays. 
UIR esate xia nhs cwaiccc utes coatcshoon Ue I 
Democrats ......++ 006s vdednsdibevededs caer 3 ‘& 

| Anti-Lecompton Democrats..............-+5. 5 none, 
South AMCricans..o.ccrvcesciesceovseves ee 3 
105 69 


Because this modern Democracy voted twenty 
to one against introducing the tariff, it was thrown 


| out; while the only vote among Republicansagainst 
| it was that of the worthy gentleman from New 


York, [General princes! * Su old free trade Dem- 
ocrat, reared in the true Democratic faith, where 
they do not look one way and row the other; 
and who, being unable to overcome the prejudices 


| of early training, (though sound and true in all 
| other respects,) stands here the one exception, 


which always strengthens the gencral rule. 
Next comes the vote, on the 5th instant, on 
the bill to suppress polygamy in the Territories. 
And here one would have supposed that even the 
Democracy of the present day would have been 
glad of the opportunity to leave slavery out of 
view, and unite with the Republicans as patriots, 
statesmen, and Christians, in a well-directed ef- 
fort to suppress bestiality, eradicate an alarming 
malignant disease from the body politic, stamp 
with condemnation a heinous crime, and wipe 
out this foul blot from our national escutcheon. 


| Mark how the hopes and prayers of all Christen- 


dom were redeemed. On the passage of the bill, 
the vote stood: 


Yeas. Nays. 


Repablicans...... seccedchesecvcvevesocss +... 108 one. 


DORIOGTA . osc s cece chevcecenendseddtesdeote “Me 56 
South Americans.......... ee siseece Secccccce 36 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats.........es+e0005. 6 
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HSI mes 


How could modern Democracy, under the con- 
trol of the slavery propaganda, vote to condemn 
polygamy, which the Republican platform had 
denounced side by side with slavery as the ** twin 
relics of barbarism!’’ And if, as some of them 
said in debate, you condemned and ostracized one 
twin, what was to become of the other, which 
must possess the necessary attribute of twinhood, 
See cated Well might Parson Brown- 
low say ** he was curious to see the names of those 
sixty gentlemen of casy virtue who voted no.”’ 

Lastly, regard the vote on the admission of 
IXansas into the Union, taken on the 11th instant: 


Yeas. Nays. 
Republicans ooo. cccccccdeccccccsedccecicoselOe * BOMB 
Democrats,.......+++- ad -wésreretesccustivess @ 58 
BOW AMI CR inns os occ cunneseotevepececese. oO 7 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats....-........0.5. 6  mnOeMe. 
134 73 


Here was outraged and bleeding Kansas, so 
long the sport and foot-ball of politicians, which 
had been knocking at the door of the Union for 
four years, and had been persistently and con- 
temptuously refused admission into the family 
circle of sister States, but thrust away as an oat- 
cast, and taunted asa drab. And now, when she 
again presents herself, in the comely garb of free- 
dom, decked with the ornaments of purity of the 
vallot, and popular sovereignty—that charmed 
phrase—with her W yandotte constitution, against 
the legality of which no objection is urged, mod- 
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ern Democracy voted more than two to one to | 
aguin exclude her, and again heap wrong and in- | 
sullupon her. This, too, just before a presiden- 

tial clection, although they had grown hoarse in | 


charging that the Republicans did not want to ad- || 


mit Kansas, but wished to keep her bleeding for 
partisan purposes. We have done our part to- 
wards remaving this vexed question from pol- 
itucs; and now, if the Democratic majority in the 
United States Senate shall strike hands with us 
in the passage of this measure, another root of bit- 
terness will beat once removed. 

This being the posture of that once powerful, 
national, but now sectional Democracy, with re- 
gard to these great questions, so vital to our well- 
being as a nation, let us ask what are the princi- 

es and measures full high advanced on their 
nodbvay in dark and ominous characters, in addi- 
tion to free trade and polygamy in the Terri- 
torics? ‘They claim that Congress has no power 
to forbid an evil or crime in the Territories, though 
they are the lands of the United States, and Con- 
gress is the only law-making power thereof. As. 
well deny to the farmer the right to lay down reg- 
ulations for his farm, and to forbid thereon ill- | 
behaved hands, or a particular breed of cattle. 
This doctrine of **no power’’ in Congress to pro- 
hibit slavery was scouted by the carly fathers and 
statesmen of all parties; and itis now well known 
that President Monroe took the opinion on this 
question of ali his Cabinet, in 1820; and that Cab- 
inet, of which Mr. Calhoun was a member, wnani- 
mously decided that Congress had the power to ex- 
clude slavery. Not until 1838 did that gentleman 
change front, have a new vision, and lay down 
the new dogma of no power, which was at once 
caught up by his followers, and now, like the 
small-pox, infects the whole body of Democracy. | 
On this anew heresy is now being ingrafted, 
namely, that the Consutution, of its own strength, 
(ex proprio vigore,) protects slavery wall the ‘Terri- 
tories of the United States; of which startling 
doctrine, Mr. Benton—than whom there was no 
abler, sounder, nor purer Democrat, nor one more 


of the potter, and finally merged into the platform. 





' . 
of an old raree show, where the conjurer blows 


his horn, and shouts in loudest voice: ** Walk up, 
walk up, gentlemen, and see the greatest wonder 
that the world ever wondered at—the three broth- 
ers, Hali, Muley, and Hassan. Hali will take 
a lighted candle, and jump down his brother 
Muley’s throat; Muley will, in his turn, take an- 
other lighted candic, and jump down his brother 
Hassan’s throat; while Hassan, though incum- 
bered by the weight of his two brothers, Hali and 
Muley, will take a third lighted candle, turn a 
flip-flap, and jump down his own throat, leaving 
the spectators completely in the dark.”’ 

And such, I fear, will be the fate of the Demo- 
cratic spectators of the Charleston convention. 
They will be in the dark until they get the cue, 


GLOBE. 
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| The scene may well remind us of the description | 


and their candidate and platform will be alike—the | 


very thing; and light will begin todawn. An- 
other doctrine dear to many of that party, though 


few are bold enough to avow it openly, like the | 
gentleman from Mississippi, [Governor McRag,]} | 


is that of reopening the African slave trade, with 


all its crimes, cruclties, and horrors. True, many | 


of those interrogated here have said they are not 


| of the Republic, and advocated in 


| weight with all. 











immense area the multiplied blessings of ition 
always anticipated and desired by the early fathers 


¢ glowing terms 

in these latter days, by Webster, Benton, jek 

Clay; the last of whom said, but ten years ago: 
go: 


** Coming, as I do, from a slave State, it is my « 
deliberate, and well-matured deterinifation eeee cane ; 
—no earthly power—shall compel me to vote for the posit “ 
introduction of that line (that is, Missouri line, 35° 30’) into 
new territory. 

“Sir, while you reproach, and justly, too, our British 
ancestors for the introduction of this institution upon the 
continent of America, [ am, for one, unwilling that the 
posterity of the present inhabitants of California and New 

fexico shall reproach us for doing just what we reproached 
Great Britain for doing to us.” 


These are words fitly spoken, and should haye 
[I trust that Republicans wij] 
not long be subject to the reproach conveyed in 
the remark made by a celebrated Bulishnen 
Mr. Cobden, who recently visited our shores, and 


| listened to the debates in our Halls of Congress, 


to this effect: 
“That the Republicans advocated the most foble and 


| admirable sentiments timidly ; while modern Democrac 


in favor of opening it now; but I have failed to |; 


hear them clearly define that lithe word ** now,”’ | 


in thisconnection. Does it mean until after next 
clection, and the propagandists shall,as they hope, 


have a new lease of power? Iso believe, and here | 
predict, that such widl be found to be its meaning. | 


And why not? If the new evangel be true, that 
slavery is a blessing to both master and slave, and 


| that this isthe best way to christianize Africa, by 


learned in the Constitution, history, theory, and |; 


practice of the Government—thus speaks: 


“A new dogina was invented to fit the case, that of the 
transmigration of the Constitution—the slavery part of it 
—jnto tie Territories, overriding and overruling all the anti- 
tution there Guder its OWa Wing, and niaintaiaing it beyond 
the power of eradication, either by Congress or the people 
of the Territory. Before this dog na was prociaimed, e:- 
forts were made to get the Constitution extended to these 
Territories by act of Congréss. Pajling in those attempts, 
the difficulty was leaped over by boldly assuming that the 
Constitution went of itself—that is to say, the slavery part 
of it. In this exigency Mr. Calhoun came out with his new 
and supreme dogma of the transmigatory function of the | 
Constitution in the ipso facta, and Cre instantancous trans- 
vortaution of itself in its slavery attributes, into all acquired | 
rerritocies. 

“ History cannot class higher than as a vagary ofa dis- 
eased imagination, this imputed self acting and self-exten- 
sion of the Constitution, ‘The Constitation does nothing 
of itself, not even in the States for which it was made. 
Every part of it requires a law to put it into operation. No 
part ofit can reach a Territory, unless imparted to it by act | 
of Congress. Slavery, as a local institution, can oaly be 
established by a local legislative authority. It cannot trans- 
migrate—cannot carry along with it the law which pro- | 


teets it; and if it could, what law would it carry? The || 


code of the State from which the emigrant went? Then 


States turuishing emigrants, and these codes all varying | 


the property—the slave, in many States, being only a chat. | 
tel interest, governed by the laws applicable to chattels; in 
others, as in Louisiana and Kentucky, a real estate inter- 
est, governed by the laws which apply to lauded property. || 
In a word, this dogma of the seli-extension of ie slavery | 
part of the Constitution to a Territory, is impracticable and || 


preposterous, and as novel as unfouaded.”’—2 Benton’s 
View, pp. 713, 714. 


Yet this miserable dogma is, and must be, the | 
doctrine of the new Democratic church; and will 
either constitute a plank in the Charleston plat- 
form—possibly at this mament being fitted in—or, 
if not, it will be because the managers do not wish 
toalarm the northern wing before the presidential 
contest is decided, in which case they will palter || 
to us in the double sense, as in the Cincinnati | 
platform, Turn your cyes for a moment to that || 
gathering of the clans at Charleston, and see the || 
scrambling and bids for the nomination, among i 
Democratic aspirauts who will not ebject to have 
greatness thrust upon them, and to square their 1 
opinions accordingly. How the Democratic War- | 
wicks will set up one and pull down another, | 
making and marring, until the supple one shall be | 
found to be molded at will, like clay in the handa | 





| merely tender our interest and sympath 
| weil 


} men, calculated to stir u 


bringing her benighted children to our missiona- 


ries, instead of sending the missionaries to them, | 


then the legitimate and righteous inference must 


be, that the slave trade should be reopened. For | 


my single self, Ll may be permitted to say that I 
cannot understand how this new system can well 
work until I first see some plan for restoring the 
imported and christianized Africans to those 
shores 
“Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sands’’— 


which, in view of the present hostility there to the 


Colonization Society, can hardly be hoped. With | 


the system of slavery in the slave States, we have 
neither the right nor desire to interfere. You of 
the South have the right to manage that among 
yourselvesin your own way, without interference 
from abroad. 
state of feeling between the sections of this Union, 
which ought to be harmpnious and fraternal, in- 
stead of realizing the description, 
** Lands, intersected bya narrow frith, 


Abhor each other; and mountains 
Make enemies of nations,” 


we would cheerfully counsel with you as to ame- 


liorating the condition of those having immortal | 


souls, and advancing them in the scale of being; 
but in the present state of mistrust we refrain, and 
in all 


condemn and deprecate every movement which 
looks to a violent and bloody solution of the great 


| problem. Yet, with these convictions and views, | 
there would be as many slavery codes in the Territory as 


we sat here for two months, subjected to studied 


more or less; and some of them in the essential nature of || ™Srepresentation and abuse; southern members, 


with hollow professions of attachment to the 


Union, making bitter speeches, reproachful and 


caluimnious toward the majority of their country- 
the worst feelings, and 
create estrangement leading to that dissolution 
which others more treasonably avowed, and all 
on the miserable pretext that some gentleman in 


| this nominally free country had seen fit to recom- 


mend a book. Surely the familiar lines should 
henceforth read: Oh that mine enemy had recom- 
mended a book. This, however, has become part 
of the usual presidentjal programme; and frequent 
repetition has detracted from its novelty and in- 
terest. 

But while we say ‘‘ hands off!’’ as regards 
the local regulation of your own institutions, we 
should feel recreant to humanity, to civilization, 
to the enlightened spirit of the age, if we did not 
condemn and contest these new dogmas of the 
Calhoun or modern Democracy; if we did not 
seek to retain and secure to freedom and free labor 
that vast expanse of territory which now attracts 
the husbandman and the vine-~dresser. The mis- 
sion of the Republican party is to secure for this 


If there existed a calmer and better | 


irected efforts in that direction, while we | 








eg 


put forward the most shameful and revolting dogmas wit) 
perverted intellect and front of brass.” 

If free thought and free speech shall be sup- 
ressed in the national Capitol, and the mighty 
Vest, instead of being the abode of freemen, and 

echoing the blows and songs of free labor, shal] 
be covered with the dark pall of human bondage, 
then indeed will the sun of our civilization have 
gone back on the dial. Then, in the words of the 
gifted Wirt: . 

** Instead of being proud of our country, as heretofore, 
we may well call ow the rocks and mountains to fall upon 
us and hide our shame from the face of earth and heaven.” 

Mr. TOMPKINS. The charge is frequently 
made that nothing but slavery occupies the at 
tention of the national Legislature. That this 
charge is true to a great extent, that this subject 
is constantly kept before the country, and that 
there is constant excitement about it, is not the 
fault of the Republican party. In the first hour 
of the present session of Congress, it was thrust 
upon the House by a member of the slavery 
party; for two months a discussion was con- 
tinued upon that subject, and almost exclusively 
by that party—a discussion unparallcled in point 
of violence and virulence in the history of par- 
liamentary debate. Charges the most aggra- 


| vated were unscrupulously and shamelessly made 





against the best and purest men of the coun- 
try, and honorable members on this floor. Cal- 


amar and vituperation held high carnival in the 
a 


legislative halls of this great nation. The col- 


| umns of the Daily Globe teemed with fierce and 


fiery denunciations of all who would not bow to 
the behests of pro-slavery power. Depraved, cor- 
rupt, and polluted presses exerted themselves to 
the utmost in the work of slander and detraction: 
hireling scribblers for worse than hireling presses, 
glutted themselves and made their meals on good 
men’s names. These spacious galleries were filled 
with disloyal men, ready to applaud to the echo 
every threat uttered against the Government, and 
every disloyal sentiment heard from this floor. | 

If the Repubilcans here shall feel it to be their 
duty to discuss this subject now; to lay bare its 
weakness and its wickedness; toexpose the mad- 
ness and the folly of those who sustain, support, 
and cherish it; if the great interests of the coun- 
try have to be neglected for a time; if ordinary 
legislation must be put aside; no complaint can 
be made against the Republican party, That 
porty, its principles, its men, and its measures, 

ave been misrepresented and most unjustly as- 
sailed. It is our privilege, it is our duty, to repel 
those assaults that the world may know that when 
the advanced guard of freedom is attacked ‘ our 
feet shall be always in the arena, and our shields 
shall hang always in the lists.” I intend to re- 
view this question forthe time allowed me. 
hope to do so with fairness and candor, and not 
with the passion and excitement that have char- 
acterized many speeches made this session by 
pro-slavery members. I shall endeavor to show 
that the fathers of this Republic, both of the North 
and South, were more thoroughly anti-slavery 
than any political party now in the country; and 
that for more than forty years after its organiza- 
tion, a large majority of our prominent men were 
strongly opposed to the extension of that ‘ patri- 
archal institution.” , 

The debates in the Federal convention show 
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that the Constitution was framed, adopted, and 
ratified by anti-slavery men; that they regarded || 
it as an evil, yet were ashamed to acknowledge || 
its existence in words, thus virtually refusing to | 
recognize eropeny in man. Resolutions, ad- | 
dresses, and speeghes, now to be found, establish 

this very importdht fact, as I will show by quo- | 
tations from them. Atageneral meetingin Prince | 
George county, Virginia, it was 





this colony; obstructs the population of it by free men, and 
prevents manufacturers from Europe from settling among 
us.”” . . . . . *. 

At a meeting in Culpeper county, Virginia, it | 
was 

‘‘ Resolved, That the importation of slaves obstructs the 
population with free white men and useful manufactur- 
ers.”* j 

At « meeting in Nansemond county, Virginia, 
it was 

“ Resolved, That the African slave trade is injurious to 
this colony ; obstructs the population by free men, and pre- 
vents manufactureys from settling amongst us.”’ 





Resolutions to the same effect were adopted in 
Surry county,and Caroline county; and ata mect- 
ing in Fairfax county, over whiclt George Wash- 
ington presided, resoiutions of like import were 
adopted: Ata very full meeting of delegates from | 


the different counties of the Colony and Domin- || 


ion of Virginia, at Williamsburg, on the Ist day 
of August, 1774, it was 

“ Resolved, That the abolition of domestic slavery is the 
greatest object of desire in these colonies, where it was | 


improperly introduced in their infant state.” || 


This is the language of the good and wise men | 
of the Old Dominion in 1774; “the abolition of 
domestic slavery was the greatest object of their | 
desire.”’ Not merely to limit it, to prevent its 
extension, but wholly to overthrow it. What 
would be said if a body of men equally wise, | 

ood, and patriotic, should now meet in the Old | 
ghstnead and attempt to pass such resolutions? | 
They would be scourged, driven by violence from | 
the State, and might be conaldera fortunate | 
should they escape with their lives. At a meet- | 
ing in Newbern, North Carolina, August, 1774, 
numerously attended by the most distinguished 
men of that region, it was resolved that they | 
would not import any slave or slaves, or purchase | 
any slave or slaves imported or brought into that 
province by others from any part of the world. | 
Such was the sentiment of North Carolina in 
1774, as to the evil and great wrong of slavery. 

The continental Congress, in October, 1774, 
resolved that they would neither import, nor pur- 
chase any slave imported, after December of the 
same year; they agrecd and resolved that they 
would have no trade, commerce, dealings, or in- | 
tercourse whatsoever, with any colony or prov- 
ince in North America which should not accede 
to, or should violate this resolve, but would hold | 
them as unworthy the rights of freemen and inim- 
ical to the liberties of this country. 





But what is now the attitude of slaveholders? |, 
They will hold no intercourse, they will have no , 


dealings, with any person or State that does not 
approve of slavery and yield to its intolerant and 


despotic demands; if any man, not thus approv- | 
ing and yielding, chances to travel through the | 


slave States, and there to express his sentiments, 


he is subjected to the degradation and cruelty of | 


the lash, and is driven from the State. . 

October 21, 1774, the continental Congress, in 
an address to the people of Great Britain, said: 

* When a nation, led to greatness by the hand of liberty, 
and possessed of all the glory that heroism, munificence, 
and humanity ean bestow, descends to the ungrateful task 
of forging chains for her {riends and children, and, instead 
of giving support to freedom, turns advocate for slavery 
and oppressiun, there is reason tu suspect that she has either 
ceased to be virtuous, or is extremely negligent in the ap- 
pointment of ber rulers.” 


Is not this the situation and condition of this 
country now? Is nota great party now engaged 
in the ungrateful task of forging chains for a large 
portion of the people of this couniry? Instead 
of supporting freedom, does it not advocate sla- 
very and oppression? Have we not reason to 
Suspect that too many of our countrymen have 
ceased to be virtuous? 

By the Darien committee, Georgia, January, 
1775, it was declared: 

*“ To show the world that we are not influenced by any 
contracted and interested motives, but a general philan- 


thropy for all mankind of whatever language or complex- 
ion, we hereby declare our disapprobation and abhorrence 





| 
“ Resolved, That the African slave trade is injurious to || same in 1860. It was dangerous to liberty then; | 
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of the unnatural practice of slavery in America—a prac- | ** Black Republican party.’’ Why are men be- 
tice ee injustice and cruelty, and highly dangerous || trayed into such violations of the proprieties of 
a ve | life? There can be no other reason than the one 
, given by George Mason eighty years ago: slavery 
roduces a most pernicious effect upon manners. 
| I know it is claimed by men in the slave States, 
that slavery is eneeeny to the highest develop- 
mentof human society; but I think the experience 
of members of Congress is, that slavery does not 
always produce this beneficial result. 

I revert to my southern authorities upon the 
reculiar institution. Mr. Iredell, of North Caro- 
fina, thus expresses himself: 


I cannot quote at greater length from the pro- 
ceedings of thjscommittee. Their philanthropy 
was without regard to complexion; they abhorred 
slavery as based on injustice and cruelty; and | 
more, as dangerous to our liberties. If it were 
founded in injustice and cruelty in 1775, it is the | 





no man now apprehends any danger to liberty 
unless from the same source. It is daily threat- || 
ened by men who are interested in slavery. Lib- 
ee oe be very oie where four million « When the entire abolition of slavery takes place, it will 
human beings are he in hopeless bondage— be an event which must be most pleasing to every gener- 
where human blood, bone, muscle, and, I might |) ous mind, and to every friend of human nature.’ 

almost say, immortal souls, are articles of mer- || 


: Thomas Jefferson writes: 
chandise. i] 


5 ‘ : . ‘The spirit of the master is abating; that of the slave 
The historical quotations I have made bring me |) rising from the dust; his condition mollifying, the way, I 


to the Revolution. I will cite the opinions of some || hope, preparing, under the auspices of Heaven, for a total 

| of the great actors in that great drama. George || “™ancipation.” an 

Washington said, in his will: | __He continues, in his plan fora constitution for 
‘* Upon the decease of my wife, it is my desire that the Virginia: 

slaves whom I hold in my own right, should receive their || «« Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fute, 

freedom.” than that these people are to be free.” 


Again, he said: | Ina letter to Dr. Gordon, on Lord Cornwallis’s 
“I never mean, unless some particular circumstance || invasion of Virginia, Mr. Jefferson says: 

should compel me, to possess another slave by purchase, | shi cal : r Jefferson’ 

it being my first wish to see some plan adopted by which il Ihe carried off also about thirty slaves, ( * — s-) 

| slavery in this country may be abolished by law.” fad this been to give them freedom, he would bave done 

ie . y right ; but it was to consign them to inevitable death from 

La Fayette, while in the prison of Magdeburg, || small-pox and putrid fever then raging in his camp.” 

T all es — ' I conclude here my citations from the united 
‘I know not what disposition has been made of my plan- |) os. aaa . in 

tation at Cayenne ; but | hope Madame de La Fayette will voices of womne of the best am of the country, 

take care that the negroes who cultivate it shall preserve before and after the Revolution, against slavery as 

their liberties.’ an evil, and a great national sin, not that I have 
Washington wrote to Robert Morris: exhausted their utterances, but that my time ad- 
“It will not be conceived, from these observations, that | mits of no re ‘ : 

it is my wish to hold these unhappy people (negroes) in sia- || “The Republican part proclaims no doctrine so 

very. I can only say that there is not a man livingawho || ultra as theirs, uses no anguage so strong as that 

eee sincerely thau I do to see a plan adopted for | of those southern statesmen from whom it gains 

ee so much information, and whose views, to a great 
Again, he writes to La Fayette: extent, it conscientiously accepts. We desire only 
“The benevolence of your heart, my dear marquis, isso |, to confine it within its present limits; we ask that 


conspicuous on all occasions, that 1 never wonder at any | it shall not pollute territory now free: we know 
| fresh proof of it; but your late purchase of an estate in the 2 


colony uf Cayenne, with a view of emancipating the slaves the utter folly of appealing to the morality or hu- 
on it, is a generous and noble proof of your bumanity. || manity of a pro-slavery party, where the rights 


| 
| 





||} Would to God a like spirit might diffuse itself generally || of a black man are involved; but when you in- 


i o F is c » 199 ‘ ‘ : - 
into the people of this country! sist on taking slaves into a free Territory, and 


Washington hoped for some plan by which-|! smiting the land with this blighting, witherin 
slavery might be legally abolished. Washington | curse, we plant ourselves on our constitutiona 
lauded the humanity of La Fayette in purchasing | rights, and say, thus far shall you go, and no fur- 
an estate for the purpose of emancipating the ne- | ther. 
groes. I will leave it to gentlemen on the other The learned re from Alabama, [Mr. 


| side to draw the comparison between the chivalry || Curry,] in allu ing to the opinion of the fathers 
of the South then and now; between the licentious | of the Republic, said: 


assumption of thought and utterance permitted 
then, and the course of conviction and conversion | 
esteemed necessary and cquitable now, towards || 
| hapless offenders in the footsteps of predecessors 
so illustrious. 


Patrick Henry said: 





“These, however, were but mere speculations.”’ 


Was it a mere speculation when Madison said: 
*‘we have seen a mere distinction of color made 
|, the ground of the most oppressive dominion of man 

over man?’’ Was it as a mere speculation that 

Jefferson wrote, that Cornwallis would have been 

“Slavery is detested ; we feel its fatal effects; we de- | rieht had he carried away his (Jefferson’s) slaves 
plore it with all the pity of humanity. I repeat again, that | ae 5 : : : ; 
it would rejoice my very soul that every one of my fellow ;| & free them? Was it a mere speculation, a wild 
beings were emaneipated. We ought to lament and de- | fancy, that the framers of the Constitution would 
plore the necessity of holding our fellow-men in bondage.” || not admit that there could be such a thing as prop- 

Charles Pinckney, Governor of South Carolina, | ¢rty in man? A mere speculation, was it, of 
said: | Patrick Henry when he said ‘‘ that slavery is de- 

“1 must say that I lament the decision of your Legisla- _ tested; we feel its fatal effects; we deplore it?” 
ture upon the question of the importatiun of slaves after || when he declared it would rejoice his very soul 
meeps. aap ne in epee thet mectines ot poliels fe well were all his fellow-beings emancipated?’’ Was 
Sevecy witek at thie taomabut are sieseinted, would have ea enero speculation when Jefferson wrote, and 

operated to produce a total prohibition of the importation of || his colleagues signed, **we hold these truths to 
slaves, whenever the question came to be agitated in any | be self-evident, that all men are created equal?’’ 





State that might be interested in the measure.” || No one then doubted the truth of this declaration. 
Such were the sentiments of the most enlight- || More than a generation passed away before any 
ened, the most virtuous men of our country inits || man dared raise his voice against it. No, sir; 
heroic age. George Mason, of Virginia, stigma- || this was no mere speculation, but the acknowl- 
tized the slave trade as an ‘‘ infernal traffic!’ He || edgment of a great ‘* humanitarian fact.’’ True 
said that ‘‘slavery discouraged manufactures; || then, it is true now; and must remain indisputa- 
that it produced the most pernicious effect on man- || ble and eternal—a fillar of fire by night, a cloud 
ners.’’ Without intending to be personal or of- | 
fensive, I think I can pause here and properly | 
remark, that if the effects of slavery are changed || litical grandeurs. 
in every other respect, the effect on mannersisthe || But the learned gentleman does not pause upon 
| same now that it was in the last century. The || these **speculations.’’ He proceeds to tell us that 
i epithets used by men on this floor, their arrogant || circumstances are changed; that there was then 
|| bearing towards their peers, is abundant proof that || little more than half a million slaves, and scarce 
| there is no change in that respect. We have fre- || a pound of cotton exported. Does the gentleman 


by day, to guide and a nations yet unborn 


in the path of honor, of safety, of moral and po~ 





| quently heard members, this session, — of a |, believe, or does he but attempt to lead us to be- 
|| great party in this country as the Black Repub- |) lieve, that the ethics of those men ‘ without fear 
|| lican party. Legislative bodies in the slave States || and without reproach’’ had no sounder founda- 
|| have so far forgotten what should be due to the || tion than this; that while slaves were few and 
1 standing and dignity of a Legislature, as to call | cotton scarce, slavery might be a wrong, but with 
‘la certain party, in their official proceedings, the '! four million slaves and four million two hundred 
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moral ?—that while negroes and cotton fill one side 
of the scales, Christian truth must kick the beam 
on the other, and slavery thus becomes a great 
‘*‘ humanitarian fact?’’ 

The right and wrong of the thing, about which 
there has been so much discussion, is now easily 
solved. ‘The gentleman has found an infallible rule; 


thousand bales of cotton, it becomes just, humane, 


it is simply to make a chemical analysis of your || 


soil: if it will produce cotton, you can purchase 
slaves and work them without violating the laws 
of God or man. 

We may also infer, or be induced to believe, | 
from the honorable gentleman’s speech, that if | 
nothing is raised but indigo and rice, the propriety | 
and morality of holding men in bondage is doubt- 
ful. , Not such, sir, were the ‘* speculations’’ of 
the fathers of the Republic. 

Lucid as is the gentleman’s speech in general, 
there is a want of clearness in the last point! have 
cited; but this is owing entirely to the materials | 
used in the demonstration—rice and indigo will 
not do; nothing will serve but cotton; cotton ever, 
cotton only. 

If slave labor, then, is profitable, slaveholding 
is equitable. Thus it is decided, that whatever is 
profitable is also equitable; justice and injustice 
are mere matters of profit and loss; the morality 
or immorality of slavery a mere question of soil 
and climate. 

| would here ask, if slave labor is so profitable 
in a southern climate, why do you not permit free 
white men to till your soil, and earn those large 
sums of money of which we hearso much? Why 
seek to monopolize this cotton raising? Your | 
court has decided for you that negroes have no 
rights that a white man is bound to respect; and 
by your acts you do the same with regard to nou- 
slaveholding whites. Therefore, the Republican 
party is determined that the Territories of this 
country shall be kept for homes of free white 
men, and that slave labor shall not monopolize 
them. 

The great authorities cited as to the evil effects 
of slavery on the white race, should satisfy the 
most incredulous. But, says the learned gentle- 
man from Alabama, there were few slaves at that | 
time, and scarce a pound of cotton for exporta- 
tion. Let us, then, pass from that period to one 
when the few slaves had become millions, and 
the bales of cotton exported were estimated in 
like manner. In 1832,'Thomas Marshall, of Vir- | 
ginia, said of slavery: 


‘It is ruinous tothe whites ; retards improvement ; roots 
out an industrious population; banishes the yeomanry of 
the country; deprives the spinner, the weaver, the smith, | 
the shoemaker, the carpenter, of employment and support. | 
Labor of every species is disreputable, because perfo y. 
mostly by slaves; the general aspect of the country Ke | 
the curse of a wasteful, idle, reckless populatiow, «hé fave | 


erished.”’ 


Mr. Berry, of Virginia, spoke thus: "| 

“T believe that no cancer on the physical body was ever 
more certain, steady, and fatal in its progress than is the 
cancer of slavery on the political body of the State of Vir- 
ginia, It is eating into her very vitals.” 

The records of southern statesmanship, sir, 
abound in such and stronger expressions. Slavery 
had then existed in this country more than two 
hundred years, yet scaree a man could be then | 
found so bold and so reckless as to proclaim it 
justand righteous, a humane, a Christian insti- 
tution. Nearly the whole civilized world united 
in its condemnation; the ministers of our holy re- 
ligion in the slave States declaimed against it; their | 
solemn petitions ascended to the throne of God | 
that the country might be rid of these ** bonds.”’ 
The pious did not believe that we had a right to 
‘*rob millions of immortal beings of the dearest | 
rights of their existence, and mingle the accursed 


sacrilege with the concerted harmonies of the || 


worship of God.’’ They did not believe that “the | 
melodies of the harp and the symphonies of the | 
temple were fit for the impious persecutors of 
mankind.’’ But, slave labor has become profita- | 
ble in some parts of the South; the mania for | 
wealth has seized the slaveholders’ avarice, has | 
dried up the fountain of humanity. The lust of 
power and dominion deadens their consciences; | 
a million bales cf cotton can blind their eyes | 
alike to the flames of perdition and the glories of | 
Paradise. They make to themselves friends of | 
the Mammon of unrighteousness; they become | 
full, and deny their Maker, and say, who is the | 


ily. | 
But they are set in slippery places; they will cs H but very few persons from the slave § 


cast down unto destruction. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar] 
said a few days since: 


| Lord! Concerning oppression, they speak loft | Take for instance Massachusetts, whe os 


*T tell you, Mr. Chairman, that God’s sun does not shine , 
upon a nobler, prouder, nore prosperous and elevated class | 


of people than the non-slaveholiders of the South.’ 


holders in the gentleman’s district. 
| ferson tells us that man is an imitative animal; 


therefore, if the assertion of the gentleman from | 
eae be correct, we must wonder why slave- | 
o not relieve themselves of their negroes, | 


holders c 
that they may become equally noble, proud, pros- 
verous, and elevated with the non-slaveholder. 


ho can compare with them on this side of Par- || 


adise? With them the millennium can be no object 
of desire, since 
** Not a wave of trouble rolls 
Across their peacetul breasts.” 
Suill there must be some malice in their hearts, 

| for the honorable gentleman states that they (the 

non-slaveholders) hold slavery in the hollow of 

their hands; surely, were they benevolent, the 
' would close their hands and crush out the * insti- 
tution,” that their slaveholding fellow-citizens 

might become as prosperous and as happy as 

themselves. 


The assertion is frequently made, that white | 


men cannot work in the hot latitudes of the South, 


and this is offered as a reason why there should | 


be black slaves there. The gentleman knocks one 


of the strongest props from under the institution. | 


He tells us white men work, and raise, not only 


cotton, but corn and potatoes. He also informs | 


us that after the cotton, corn, and potatoes, are 


raised, the strong, brave man drives the plow | 
through the fallow ground. It will be seen that | 


work during the summer has not produced the 


lassitude and enervation that it has been claimed | 


is produced in white men by labor. We are 


| still further informed, that the fallow ground | 


turned up by the strong, brave man, discloses 
something more valuable than the gold of Califor- 
nia; ‘* "Tis the sparkles of liberty!” We have 
heard of the eparkles of liberty that are made man- 
ifest to the non-slavcholders of the South. The 
poor laboring man at Columbia, South Carolina, 


' when streams of blood issued from the furrows | 


‘getty in his naked back by a cow-hide in the 
ands of a negro, saw some of the sparkles of 


the cars, and left to perish in the cold. He had, 
| na doubt, a vivid idea of the liberty that is en- 


~~ joyed by non-slaveholders in the South, when he | 
| remembered that these cruelties and barbarities || 


| were inflicted on him for expressing a rational and | 
no interest in the soil, and care not how mug @it is impov- | 


honest opinion relative to this ‘* peculiar institu- 
| tion.”’ 

The statements, and doubtless convictions, of 
| the honorable member from Mississippi, differ 
| singularly from those of Senator Cray, of Ala- 
| bama, who tells us that, in his State, ** we may 


, behold numerous fine houses, once the abode of || 
intelligent freemen, now occupied by slaves, or | 
else tenantless and dilapidated; that we may sec | 


fields, once fertile, covered with fox-tail and broom 
sedge—moss growing on the walls of once thrifty 
villages, and may find that “one only master 
| grasps the whole domain’”’ which once furnished 
homes for a dozen white families. 

Hear, also, Senator Hammonp, of South Caro- 
_ who says of the non-slaveholders of his 

tate: 


“They obtain a precarious subsistence by occasional 





| Or, too often, by what is far worse in its effects, trading 
| with slaves, 

The opinions already quoted from many of the 
wise men of the South go far to demonstrate that 
| the gentleman from Mississippi is entirely mis- 


| taken. There is, however, another test by which 


we can try the accuracy of what the gentleman 
has said about the non-slaveholders of the South. 
The census report of 1850 shows this important 
fact: that of the —_ = in the —_ States over 
twenty-one years of age, there is aboutone in ever 
ewebee that cannot read and write; while in the 
free States there is only one out of every forty- 
| five. It must also be remembered, that a very 
large number of those in the free States who can- 
‘not read came originally from the slave States. 


This, I think, will be news to many non-slave- | 
homas Jef- |) 


liberty when, bleeding, exhausted, besmeared with | 
| tar, and covered with feathers, he was thrust into 


jobs, by hunting, by fishing, by plundering fields or folds; | 
leading them to plunder for their benefit.” | 
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re there are 
tates, ifany, 
and seventy- 
Take Indiana 


| and there is only one in seven hundred 
_ eight that cannot read and write. 
|| and Iilinois—States that have large populations 
from theslave States; in Indiana,one inevery four. 
teen cannot read; in Illinois, on@n every twenty- 
one and a half; and if any one will take the trouble 
to examine, it will no doubt be found that this 
ignorance exists almost cnurely where the popu- 
_ lation from the slave States largely predominates 
I will venture the assertion that there can scarcely 
be a man found in the State of Ohio, that was born 
there, who possesses intellect capable of cultiya- 
tion, that cannot read, while a very large portion of 
| those ignorant men in the slave States were * to 
| the manner born.”’ 
It must also be borne im mind that, in makin 
| the estimate of the free States, the men that 
| form all the labor are included. . In the dvd 
| States the men who do nearly all the work are 
| not included. I do not know that any great good 
can come of making these comparisons. But 
when the gentleman tells us that the non-slave- 
'| holders in his State are the most prosperous and 
| the most elevated of mankind, the inquiry is at 
‘| once presented to the mind, how elevated in the 
| scale of existence can a man be who can neither 
read nor write? I have shown that slavery was 
regarded as a political, moral, and social evil b 
the founders of this Republic, and by able south- 
ern statesmen within thirty years; that their anx- 
|, lous query has been, ‘* what is to be done with 
it??? We are now asked to discredit those men, 
and give ear to a modern creed; that slavery is 
not only necessary, but beneficent—a divine ordi- 
nance—and that southern non-slaveholders, even, 
are prosperous and clevated just in proportion to 
the number of slaves owned by their neighbors. 
Not such, sir, were the ‘*speculations”’ of the 
fathers of the Republic; nor is the world to be de- 
ceived by such assumptions. Decree and carry 
out what non-intercourse you will; surround 
yourselves with barriers as impassable as the 
Chinese wall, or the great gulf between Dives 
and Lazarus, still the evidences of your condition 
| will exist on the imperishable pages of history, 
in the records left by the mighty and venerated 
dead; and the attempt to establish the belief that 


er- 


slavery is a universal blessing will be received 
ee an aggression upon the credulity of man- 
ind. 
Forty yearsagoaslave Territory applied for ad- 
|| mission to the Union as a State. The friends of 
freedom objected that its reception would be con- 
trary to the policy of our Government. ‘Admit 
it,” it was urged, ‘ with its present constitution, 
| and we will consent to a line of demarkation, 
| north of which slavery shall never pass.” This 
| was solemnly agreed to before the whole world; 
| and this compact, forced upon the country by the 
slave power, was claimed by it as a great triumph 
| of slavery. Men at the North felt that this was 
a great aggression, a great outrage upon freedom; 
| yet, to give quiet and restore harmony, they sub- 
| mitted, consoled by the national pledge that sla- 
| very should be extended no further, and believ- 
| ing that the nation might joyously look furward 
| to long years of happiness and repose. But des- 


| 
i 





otism is ever restless and grasping; but twenty- 
ve years tolled by—a very short period in the 
life of a nation—ere Texas was admitted to the 
Union, that slavery propagandists could have a 
wider field for their operations. As everybody 
foresaw, war ensucd; and the best blood of the 
nation fattened the soil of Mexico More than 
two hundred millions of treasure were expended, 
and many thousand valuable lives sacrificed. All 
| over this land “the sky was hung with black- 
| ness;”’ **mourning was spread over the mountain 
| tops.”” Territory cnough was obtained to make 
four large States, well adapted to the productive 
labor of human chattels, and this territory was 
blackened over with slavery. Such a triumph 
ought to have satisfied the most grasping of the 
friends of this “peculiar institution ;’”’ but the world 
| should have known that nothing short of univer- 
sal dominion would satisfy the slave owner and 
slave breeder. Less than ten years after the an- 
nexation of Texas it was discovered by southern 
men that there was a Territory west of Mis- 
_souri, wherein the peculiar institution of the 
| South could be made profitable; but by a soleran 
‘| league and covenant this Jand had been, for more 
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